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THE ACHIEVEMENT OF SPIRITUAL POWER 
THE SURFACE AND THE DEPTHS OF LIFE 

Professor William James has recently called attention to the 
experience, which he says is common among men, of discovering 
that beneath the first stratum of energy, so to speak, and the layer 
of weariness which bounds it and checks exertion, there is another 
stratum of power, on which, if only they will push through the layer 
of weariness, they may draw with the same pleasure in exertion as 
at first, or even greater. He suggests further that it is quite possible 
to form the habit of breaking through this weariness-layer that 
separates the energy-strata until it will practically cease to exist, and 
one may draw constantly without weariness on the deeper sources 
of power. Of course, he adds, there are limits; the trees don’t grow 
into the sky. But the plain fact remains that men the world over 
possess amounts of resource which only very exceptional individuals 
push to their extreme of use. 

The general applications of this suggestion to physical and intel¬ 
lectual life, we will leave to physiologists and psychologists to discuss. 
It is with its application to the moral and spiritual life that we are 
concerned. Certainly what Professor James says of the powers of 
men generally is pre-eminently true of those powers which we com¬ 
monly designate as moral and spiritual, that “most of us continue 
to live unnecessarily near our surface.” 

THE NEED OF DEEPER SPIRITUAL LIFE 

Just here is one of the greatest needs of the present hour. 
The intense living of our day tends to deepen life intellectually by 
drawing upon all the reserve powers of men and engaging them in 
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the tasks that business and politics, science and philosophy, present 
to them. But precisely this intellectual intensity in the realms that 
are not distinctly stimulating spiritually threatens to paralyze the 
soul in the religious sphere. Moderate physical exercise tends to 
quicken intellectual life; but the great athlete is not usually a great 
philosopher. Business that brings one into contact with his fellow- 
men is more conducive to altruism than the life of the hermit; but 
enormous business responsibilities tend to make men seem only the 
parts of a machine and to destroy the altruistic spirit. So intense 
devotion to science or philosophy may leave no opportunity for the 
deeper religious experiences. And since such experiences are as a 
consequence not within the horizon of one’s own life, even the por¬ 
trayals of them in the lives of others are remanded to the region of 
the unknown, the imaginary, the mythical. The most superficial 
layer of spiritual experiences is all that is known, and the layer of 
resistance that separates it from the deeper possibilities of the soul 
becomes impenetrable. 

To the intensity of life in the practical, scientific, and philosophic 
spheres, it would be irrational to object. Not only in the matter of 
physical comfort and intellectual development but in that of religion 
and morality, science and philosophy have wrought for our advan¬ 
tage. But as a complement to their intensity, there is need of a like 
intensity of spiritual life, a penetration in experience into those deeper 
possibilities of fellowship with God of which other ages have had 
enriching and ennobling experience. Such fellowship is not indeed 
a thing of the past only. But because of the very intensity with 
which men pursue each his own task there is danger that the deeper 
possibilities of spiritual life will become unknown to those who have 
made the greatest achievements in philosophy and science, and vice 
versa. In the article to which we have referred Professor James says: 

In few of us are functions not tied up by the exercise of other functions. 
Relatively few medical men and scientific men, I fancy, can pray. Few can 
carry on any living commerce with “God.” Yet many of us are well aware 
how much freer and abler our lives would be, were such important forms of 
energizing not sealed up by the critical atmosphere in which we have been reared 
There are in everyone potential forms of activity that actually are stunted out 
of use. 

How then shall this deeper life be achieved ? 
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FAITH IN ITS POSSIBILITY A CONDITION OF ITS ACHIEVEMENT 
The answer is in part suggested by what has already been said. 
The man of scientific temper is tempted to disbelieve in the existence 
of that which is outside the horizon of his experience* and different 
in character from it. So many such things have disappeared under 
scientific scrutiny that one comes to expect that this will always 
happen. Especially does the scientific temper recoil from the mys¬ 
terious. Yet this attitude is really unscientific. Professor James 
reminds us that in all phases of personal life, physical, intellectual, 
moral, there are deeper strata than the ordinary man ever touches or 
even dreams of. He reminds us too that prayer, commerce with 
God, gives to life a power and energy that it otherwise lacks. These 
are ample reasons for the man who aspires to the greatest things in 
life, however thoroughly he is imbued with the scientific temper, to 
believe in the possibility of a more real fellowship with God than he 
ever yet experienced. It is as unscientific as it is irreligious to refuse 
to believe in larger possibilities of the soul because one has not yet 
experienced them. To believe in the possibility of a life of real 
fellowship with God is the first condition of attaining it. 

But what practical steps can one take actually to attain the ex¬ 
perience, and so secure both larger spiritual power, and experimental 
confirmation of one’s faith that such experience and power are 
possible ? 

THE INEFFECTIVENESS OF ISOLATION 
One cannot secure this end by isolation from the common life of 
common men. Hours of solitude, occasional days of quiet, are need¬ 
ful to the development of the soul’s deepest life. But monastic 
withdrawal from life has had its trial and proved its inefficiency. 
Nor can our end be achieved by isolation from the intellectual life 
of our day. No doubt a pious plowman or humble house servant 
may have a deeper and more joyous sense of the presence of God 
than some philosophers or men of science. No doubt a little learn¬ 
ing or a great deal may be dangerous and tend to the atrophy of the 
spiritual powers. Yet the problems of this day cannot be solved by 
ignoring science and philosophy, still less by a dogmatic obscuran¬ 
tism. Spiritual religion must prove its power to live in the atmos¬ 
phere of intense intellectual life, as well as in the cobbler’s shop and 
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on the farm. If it is to come off victorious in this age, there must be 
men of deep spirituality who are, to say the least, not ignorant of 
what the men of intellectual power are thinking about and learning. 

THE POWER OF PRAYER 

Not by isolation either from the common life of men or from the 
scientific and philosophic thought of the age, but by giving, even 
while one lives in the midst of the intense life of this day, time, 
thought, energy, to the spiritual side of life, can one achieve the 
desired end. The deeper spiritual life cannot exist without prayer. 
It is of minor consequence so far as concerns its effect in this direc¬ 
tion what form it takes, whether it be petition, or adoration, or affir¬ 
mation. Its essential element is the realization to one’s self of God 
as a factor, the great factor, in human life, our own and that of the 
race. He that comes to God must believe that he is, and that he is 
the rewarder of those that seek after him. Such experience is mys¬ 
terious. The tests that verify it are not those of the physical labora¬ 
tory. One cannot put out his hand and touch God, or open his eyes 
and see him. God no man hath seen. But the mysteriousness, even 
the inexplicableness of the experience, is no reason for refusing to 
enter into it. At the back of all the experiences of life is mystery 
the elimination of which is not at all necessary to a valuation of the 
experience. It is true that the mind seeks an explanation of its 
experiences. But the tests of such an explanation vary with the 
nature of the experience. You cannot test a philosophic hypothesis 
with a thermometer, nor an electrical engine by its moral effects. 
The effects of prayer are not limited to the inner life of the soul, or 
confined to him who prays. But by the very fact that communion 
with God elevates and energizes the moral life of men, it has the 
same claim to be regarded as contact with reality that wireless teleg¬ 
raphy has for being believed to have reality back of it. 

THE VALUE OF PAST EXPERIENCE: THE LITERATURE OF POWER 

But if depth of experience is not achieved in isolation from the 
common life of one’s contemporaries, still less is it promoted by 
ignorance of the deepest and richest spiritual experiences of the past. 
The seeker after depth of life must know the noblest religious litera- 
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ture of the past, the books that reflect or portray for us the experi¬ 
ences of those men who lived in the assured consciousness of fellow* 
ship with God, and who, so living, developed a depth and richness of 
life that other men lacked. Not every conviction that such men held 
is necessarily true. But the life they lived tapped the springs of 
power, and gives evidence of having been in touch with reality. It 
is more reasonable to believe that others whose lives are shallower 
and less powerful are living in the superficial strata of their powers, 
than that these more powerful lives exceeded the limits of the real. 
Here is one of the greatest reasons for continuing the study of the 
Bible. Its books belong to the literature of spiritual power. Our 
great object in studying them is to rediscover and reproduce the 
spiritual life which is the deepest cause of their existence. It is 
one of the auguries of hope for the future that the Bible is being 
studied both widely and deeply. 

THE INSPIRATIONS OF CONTEMPORARY EXPERIENCE 

Other ways there are also of deepening spiritual life, notably the 
mutual fellowship of men who recognize the need of stronger, richer 
life and aspire to reach for themselves and for others the sources of 
power. For as the rich experience of the past enshrined in litera¬ 
ture has its peculiarly helpful influence, so on the other hand has 
the immediate touch of present experience its own power to beget 
its like and by reciprocation to generate yet deeper experience. 

THE NEED AND THE HOPE OF THE HOUR 

In this day of intense intellectual life and rapid movements in 
science and philosophy, there ought to come also, first, a fresh re¬ 
cognition of the possibility of deeper spiritual life and correspondingly 
greater power, and then a practical experience of these; and this not 
in antagonism to, but in association with, the higher attainments in 
science and philosophy. May we not hope for, as we certainly im¬ 
peratively need, men of eminence in science and philosophy who also 
know, appreciate, and take into account the deepest possibilities of 
the religious life, and on the other hand men who, with knowledge 
and sympathetic appreciation of the intellectual life of the present 
age, and themselves living in the deeper strata of spiritual life, can 
speak to their generation with the power that comes from such living ? 
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THE HIGH-PLACES OF PETRA 


PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, PH.D. f D.D. 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 

Since our discovery of the first, or “ Great ” High-Place, at Petra 
on May 3, 1900, 1 various other sanctuaries have been found by 
visitors to this wonderfully fascinating rock-capital. Thus, on 
March 4, 1902, Messrs. Libbey and Hoskins found the second, or 
“Citadel” High-Place, 2 and in May, 1904, Mr. Forder of Jerusalem 
discovered the third, or “Triple” High-Place—also independently 
discovered by Messrs. Hoskins and Myers in November, 1905. 3 The 
publication in 1904 of the first volume of Briinnow and Domaszewski’s 
great work, entitled Die Provincia Arabia , 4 announced the dis¬ 
covery of other new altars and sanctuaries. More recently Drs. 
Musil, Savignac, and Dalman have visited Petra with a view to 
examining the sanctuaries there; while in July, 1906, a party of 
twenty-two professors and missionaries from Mt. Lebanon, traveling 
by the new HejAz Railroad, from Damascus to Ma’an (twenty-five 
miles east of Petra), spent several days in exploring the ruins of the 
city, and brought back news of the discovery of still other hitherto 
unexplored sanctuaries. 5 Altogether, so far as we have been able 
to learn, not fewer than twenty-three high-places, large and small, 
are known to exist in or about Petra. To these we were able to add 
three others, as the result of our recent explorations in May and July, 
1907. The newest of all is a high-place discovered by Professor Harvey 
Porter, Ph.D., on July 30, in that portion of the city known as 
en-Numfer. It consists of a high platform, a pool, a cistern, and a 
possible altar, the whole being approached from the city by upward 
of 300 rock-hewn steps. Of the nineteen sanctuaries which we have 
personally examined, we have chosen the ten most important to 

1 See Biblical World , January, 1901, pp. 6-16. 

• See Biblical World, March, 1903, pp. 167-74. 

3 See Biblical World, May, 1906, pp. 384-90. 

4 Published by Triibner, Strassburg, 1 Band, M. 80. 

s Messrs. Fox, Irwin, Joy, and Scott were specially designated by the party to 
search for new high-places. 
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describe, believing that these ten will furnish all the necessary data 
from which to make certain important deductions concerning the 
religious customs and practices of the ancient peoples who once in¬ 
habited the land of Edom. 

It should be observed, in general, that an ancient Edomite sanctu¬ 
ary was usually situated on some conspicuous elevation where fell 
the rays of the early morning sun; that numerous rock-hewn stair¬ 
ways led up to it; and that from it a still more sacred shrine, such as 
the “Deir” or “Aaron’s Tomb,” was sometimes visible; and further, 
that a complete high-place consisted of a court or courts, sunken in 
the mother-rock, usually on the points of the compass, with drain, and 
seats for the worshipers; also of an altar (or altars), with steps lead¬ 
ing up to it from the east, and a passageway about it; and a pool 
(or pools) of various dimensions, with aqueduct or inlet and drain 
or outlet; that not infrequently trees are found growing in the near 
vicinity; and that tombs and tomb-chambers, niches, circles and 
semicircles, and other rock cuttings are in many instances accom¬ 
panying features; but that in no case have high-places been found 
bearing inscriptions. Other accessories of lesser moment will appear 
in the various drawings; while the relative location of the high-places 
will be manifest by a glance at the plan of Petra (see Frontispiece). 

L THE GREAT HIGH-PLACE 

For location, completeness, and importance, this sanctuary still 
holds first place among all the high-places as yet discovered at Petra. 6 
It is situated on the top of a very high and prominent mountain peak, 
called by the Arabs en-Nejr, almost equidistant from the “Theater” 
and el-Khazne, with an altitude of approximately 3,600 feet. It 
was approached from four different directions, broad stairways having 
been cut with great care up the various ravines. Niches for statues 
or votive offerings adorn the rock-walls along the ways; a small 
altar stands out conspicuously on a half-way terrace to the west. 

6 For detailed descriptions of this great high-place see E. L. Wilson, Century 
Magazine, 1885, and In Scripture Lands, 1891; S. I. Curtiss, Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1900; George L. Robinson, Biblical World , January, 
1901, and MiUheilungen und Nachrichten des Deutschen Palaestina Vereins , 1901; 
Savignac, Revue Biblique , 1903; and Briinnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia 
Arabia , 1904. For a cut of this high-place see Biblical World , Vol. XVII, p. 2. 
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Two mazzebahs or pillars, ioo feet apart, mark the approach from the 
southeast, the height of the western pillar being 21 feet, 3 inches, 
that of the eastern, 22 feet, 3 inches. These remind one of the two 
pillars at the entrance to Solomon’s Temple, Jachin and Boaz (I Kings 
7:21), and of Jacob’s at Bethel (Gen. 28:18 ff.), which may have been 
considered representations of deity (Hos. 3:4). Between the pillars 
and the sanctuary stand the ruins of a mediaeval watch tower. 

The high-place itself possesses all the features of an Edomite 
sanctuary, save the semicircles and niches and covered chambers 
and tombs which are sometimes found in connection with other 
sanctuaries. On the other hand, it possesses features which are 
distinctively and characteristically its own. One is impressed with 
the large deep court which has been cut with such precision into 
the living rock on the points of the compass; but particularly with 
the raised platform or slab in its center which may have marked the 
place where the officiating priest recited prayers, or possibly where 
the naked priestess stood, as among the Ismallyeh peoples at Mehardeh 
near Hamath in North Syria today, who, however, treat her as a 
medium, not as an object of worship; or, again possibly, as an altar 
of sacrifice on which the heart of the (human ?) victim was taken 
out. The ledge running about the northern end of the court was, 
of course, intended as a seat for the worshipers. The rock-hewn 
steps leading down from the southwestern side of the court may have 
been intended for the carrying-away of the entrails. In reference 
to the drain near the southeast comer, it should be noticed that it 
conducts the rain water, which if allowed to collect would have flooded 
the court, over the side of the precipice, not into the neighboring 
pool to the south. The shallow cutting to the north was probably 
intended for the initiated. 

The two altars on the west facing the court were quite probably 
used for separate purposes. That the square or rectangular altar 
(9X6 feet) should have been cut out of the solid rock with a passage¬ 
way all about it is very characteristic. The altars of Pompeii and 
Baalbek were similarly constructed. As the stairs led up to it from 
the east, the priest, when standing upon the top step, could look 
across the city and see Mt. Hor directly before him. Perhaps, as 
in various parts of Syria and Mount Lebanon today, it was enough 
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to worship within sight of the chief mountain sanctuary. The 
top of this square altar has three of its comers cut down as though 
some artificial parapet or actual horns had once adorned the sacred 
structure. The depression in its center was doubtless the altar hearth. 

The circles on top of the adjoining altar were very probably 
intended for libations (cf. Exod. 29:12). It has been suggested, 
however, that they were secondary, and had a female signification. 
The drain is evidence that the sacrificial blood was probably poured 
out over the concentric circles. The blood drain of the altar at 
Baalbek is over 100 feet long. But it is a mistake to think that the 
blood was conducted into the cavity or pool by the steps, for, in the 
first place, the drain does not lead into it; second, the cavity has a 
cuplike depression in its floor like other water pools; and third, the 
blood of sacrifices would probably not be collected in any case. In 
Pompeii the blood was burned. The oblong cavity on the eastern 
side of this round altar, which has been difficult to explain, is clearly 
another pool for water. There is an outlet or drain to it, bored 
through the southeast rock boundary, which argues in this direction. 
Heretofore, we had supposed that it was a depository for the priestly 
utensils, but the priests probably had few instruments beyond a roast- 
ing-pan and a few knives, and these would not be kept in a cavity of 
this character. The large pool directly south of the court was for¬ 
merly cemented. Two trees of stunted growth, and yet measuring 2 
feet 10 inches in girth, in one instance, are today growing within 
only a few feet of the sanctuary. Others may be found upon the ter¬ 
races to the north and east. Standing between the round and square 
altars, one can see the urn on the top of the Deir. From any part of 
the sanctuary, Mt. Hor is distinctly visible. While old, it cannot be 
claimed that this is the most ancient of all the sanctuaries at Petra. 
But probably it was new not less than 2,000 years ago. There is 
little doubt that it was the great central sanctuary, or “cathedral,” 
of the city. 

II. THE CITADEL HIGH-PLACE 

This high-place was discovered by Messrs. Libbey and Hoskins 
on March 4, 1902. 7 It is situated on a low terrace behind the Citadel 

7 For their description see The Jordan Valley and Pelra , 1905, II, pp. 191-207; 
also, Biblical World , March, 1903, pp. 167-74, where a cut may be found. 
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Rock, or el-Habis, in the western portion of the city; its altitude 
being approximately 2,900 feet. It was easily approached by a ter¬ 
race in two directions, and likewise from the valley below. In many of 
its main features it resembles the Great High-Place just described. 
It possesses three rock-hewn courts, cut on the points of the compass, 
one now filled with earth, and is supplied with drains, and seats for 
the worshipers, but with no slab or raised platform for the priest. 
The altar is very uneven and irregular, with no well-defined passage 
about it. The small pool at the southeast corner of the grass court 
has a cup-like depression in its floor, in order that the last drop of 
water might be gathered up. 

Closely adjoining this water pool are the remains of what was 
once probably a roofed-in guest-chamber or hall, in which the sac¬ 
rificial feast was held (I Sam. 9:22). Such halls were erected by 
the ancients for various purposes and were called “houses of the 
high-places” (I Kings 12:31, 13:32; II Kings 23:19). They con¬ 
tained the image of the god worshiped (II Kings 17:29). A niche 
adorns the south wall. A little to the east, tomb-chambers are found, 
excavated in the very rock out of which the high-place itself is carved. 
The close proximity of these is evidence of the mortuary character 
of the sanctuary. All about in almost every direction are scores of 
tombs and tomb-chambers. About 200 feet to the southwest in the 
bottom of the wady may also be found semicircles 12 feet in diameter. 

The remaining features of this high-place are comparatively 
unimportant. The central pool, whose sides are almost com¬ 
pletely worn away, has a cup-hole in its bottom which seems to 
indicate that it was probably once used for water as the original 
discoverers conjectured. But that the two tiny cup-holes cut in the 
rock a few feet to the south are “similar to the circular cuttings 
of the round altar in the Great High-Place” is not so convincing. 8 
Small trees are to be found growing in the near vicinity. This sanctu¬ 
ary has no pillars; and neither the Deir nor Mt. Hor is visible from 
it. It was probably, therefore, nothing more than a mortuary chapel 
near which the ancient Nabatheans loved to be buried. The modem 
Arabs also, around Karyatein, midway between Damascus and Pal¬ 
myra, have a strong desire to be buried near a shrine. There is also 

8 Libbey and Hoskins, The Jordan Valley and Petra , II, p. 200. 
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an extensive cemetery just below the summit of Mt. Hor. Such 
sanctuaries were doubtless frequented for memorial services, and 
quite possibly the family distributed food to their relatives and friends, 
as is the custom still in certain parts. Feasting was common at 
sanctuaries, for the ancients did not separate religion from common 
life. 

III. THE TRIPLE HIGH-PLACE 

This large sanctuary was discovered by Mr. Forder of Jerusalem 
in May, 1904. 9 It is conspicuously situated high above the so-called 
Corinthian Tomb on the eastern mountain wall of the city, its altitude 
being approximately 3,600 feet. Some consider it composed of three 
separate high-places, but it is better to regard it as one continuous 
sanctuary made up of a series of shrines. The worshipers may have 
visited them in rotation. 

It was approached by stairways leading up from different ravines; 
two beginning near the tomb with the Latin inscription, a third near 
the tomb with the urn, a fourth leading up the ravine north of the 
Khazne. The numerous courts are of the usual kind with drain and 
seat accommodations, and cut as usual on the points of the compass. 
The altars are of various sorts, the northernmost one being rough and 
unhewn without any distinct passageway about it. To the east of 
this one, at a distance of 142 feet, stands another, broken, however, 
and apparently long ago abandoned. By Professor J. Stewart 
Crawford it is regarded as probably the oldest altar in Petra. But 
by far the most interesting altar of this sanctuary is that situated at 
the western end of the most southern court. It stands upright 
and undetached from the rock boundary of the court, and 
has a drain from its upper surface. It has been considered a 
mazzebah or pillar, but more probably it was an altar of libation. 
About 200 yards east of this Triple High-Place may be found an 
actual pyramid or obelisk cut in the northern wall of a rock-hewn 
highway, and still another similar to it on the main road to el-Beida. 

The distinctively new feature of this high-place is the semicircles 
or roasting-ovens. These open circles are too small to have been 
used as sitting-places during the sacrificial meal, but, on the contrary, 

9 Also independently by Messrs. Hoskins and Myers on November 16, 1905, and 
by Mr. Hoskins briefly described in Biblical World , May, 1906, pp. 385-90. 
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are just large enough to accommodate a cauldron like those used by 
the Arabs today on the summit of Mt. Hor. The irregular “ cavity ” 
in the court of the northern section may have been intended for the 
same purpose. This theory is confirmed by the presence of possible 
tomb-chambers 75 feet east of the southernmost court; though by some 
these chambers are considered to have been storehouses or magazines; 
or possibly as quarters for the custodian of the sanctuary. This 
theory is also substantiated by the presence of a once-roofed-in 
chamber (southern section) which in other sanctuaries seems always 
to be associated with mortuary chapels. In any case this high-place 
ranks among the most important in Petra. It must be quite as old, 
or even older than the Great High-Place. Mt. Hor is distinctly 
visible from every portion of it. 

IV. THE TURKMANtYEH HIGH-PLACE 

This sanctuary was evidently discovered by Domaszewski, who 
first describes it. xo It is situated on the western slope of the Turk- 
mantyeh Valley, not far south of the tomb with the famous Nabathean 
inscription. Its altitude is approximately 3,200 feet. It has several 
rock-hewn courts, cut as usual on the points of the compass, and 
accompanied with tunnel-drains and banks for seats for the wor¬ 
shipers. A colossal altar rock with steps leading up to its summit 
stands near its principal entrance. 

The most striking feature of this sanctuary is the roofed-in chamber, 
or hall, with broad steps at its entrance, a court with seats about it 
on three sides, and a stairway leading from the main passage tp its 
roof. Another notable characteristic is the circular cavity between 
the two grass courts which seems to have been intended as a fire 
oven, for it resembles very closely the one in actual use by the modem 
Samaritans of Shechem, when they sacrifice the passover on Mt. 
Gerizim. It is so situated that water drains away from, rather than 
into, it. Tombs and tomb-chambers are located in the near vicinity. 
Trees also grow at no great distance. There are numerous stair¬ 
ways about, and one niche adjacent to the grass court. Mt. Hor 
is not visible. 

10 See Briinnow, Die Provincia Arabia , p. 362. 
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V. THE MADRAS HIGH-PLACE 

This is one of the most handsomely carved sanctuaries in Petra. 
It evidently corresponds with Briinnow’s Opjerplatz , numbered 
“51,” but neither he nor Domaszewski gives any description of it 
whatever. It is situated well outside the city proper, considerably 
south of the east end of the picturesque Sik. Its name signifies 
“threshing-floor.” A most imposing broad stairway leads up to 
it over white rocks from Wady Musa. Its altitude is about 3,550 
feet. The deep rock court is partly sheltered by overhanging rocks. 
The rain water falling upon the neighboring rocky ridge is con¬ 
ducted by an aqueduct more than 100 feet long into a double pool. 
Shallow cuttings and small water tanks abound on all sides. A 
beautiful grass plot lies to the southeast; beyond which there are 
several tomb-chambers. The altar seems to be entirely missing; 
but quite possibly important adjuncts of the sanctuary are to be 
looked for 100 yards to the north, where courts, niches, pools, tombs, 
and stairways abound in great numbers. From these, tco, Mt. Hor 
is visible, but not from the high-place proper. Though the altar 
is wanting, there is every reason to believe that this was once an 
important Bamah or high-place. 

yi. THE KHUBTHA HIGH-PLACE 

This sanctuary receives its name from the region in which it is 
located. “Khubtha” signifies treachery and deceit, hence the 
treacherous and deceitful region. It was the writer’s good fortune 
4 to have discovered this and the two following high-places yet to be 
described. It is situated about 500 yards northeast of the third or 
Triple High-Place, in the eastern portion of the rock plateau which 
bounds the city. Its altitude is approximately 3,700 feet. The 
large deep cistern and the correspondingly large but now mutilated 
guest-chamber are two outstanding features of this sanctuary. Most 
„ striking of all, however, are the semicircles which are carved into 
.'*• the upper surfaces of the rock dome. These are so weatherworn as 
’« to leave them too shallow for roasting-ovens. They may have been, of 

course, an altar of libation, but the presence of a tomb in close prox¬ 
imity and of the guest-chamber rather point in the direction of the 
former supposition. This high-place was, therefore, another mortu¬ 
ary chapel. Mt. Hor is not immediately visible from it. 
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VII. THE DEIR HIGH-PLACE 

This high-place is one of the most conspicuous and at the same 
time one of the most secluded of the whole number. It is situated 
only about 200 yards southwest of the Deir, on a very conspicuous 
rock promontory, and yet so constructed as not to be visible from 
any of the surrounding vantage points, not even from the dome of 
the Deir itself. Its altitude is about 3,700 feet. Its stairways, 
which rise from one terrace to another, are among the finest in Petra. 
Excepting the semicircles and guest-chamber it has all the accessories 
of a mortuary chapel. Mt. Horis visible from the topmost platform; 
likewise the Deir. 


VIH. THE KHIRBET EN-NASARA HIGH-PLACE 

This high-place derives its name from the so-called “Christian 
ruins ” in the northern section of the city on whose southeast comer 
it is located. Its altitude is about 3,200 feet. The most prominent 
feature of this sanctuary is the large altar which stands on the edge 
of the upper court, having a broad, well-defined passageway all 
about it. Those which most closely resemble it are the “Square 
Altar ” of the Great High-Place, and the very ancient altar located a 
few paces northwest of the Deir, which, like this, stands on an elevated 
platform. It was doubtless an altar of great antiquity. The steps 
lead up to it from the northeast. It seems to have been so constructed 
as to the points of compass that the priest when standing upon the 
top step of the altar’s stairway would face Mt. Hor: yet the mountain 
itself is not visible. 


IX. THE VALLEY HIGH-PLACE 

This sanctuary was discovered in July, 1905, by Messrs. Fox, 
Irwin, Joy, and Scott, members of the teaching staff of the Syrian 
Protestant College, Beirut. It is situated about 100 yards south of 
the Deir and about 100 feet west of a deep chasm once spanned by 
a bridge, traces of whose arches still remain. Its altitude is about 
3,375 feet. It is composed of two sections, an eastern and a western, 
not immediately adjoining but closely related to each other. Neither 
section has any trace of a clearly defined altar. There are numerous 
tombs and tomb-chambers in the vicinity of both. The two most 
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striking features are the “faucet ”-like outlet to the once plastered 
pool of the “eastern section,” and the semicircles cut into the top 
surface of the rock dome. Very probably, therefore, we here have 
another mortuary chapel. From this high-place the Deir is visible; 
Mt. Hor is not. 


X. THE SOUTHWEST HIGH-PLACE 

The name suggests its situation. Its altitude is approximately 
3,100 feet. It corresponds to Brunnow’s Opjeraltar , “311,” and 
Opferpldtze, “315.” It stands close beside the main road which 
leads from the city toward Mt. Hor. The outstanding feature of this 
sanctuary is the Great Altar Rock (?). While there is some doubt as 
to the actual use made of this immense rock bowlder, it was evidently 
considered of great importance by the ancients^ as the stairways, 
niche, and cistern would indicate. The lower portions of the stair¬ 
ways are now broken away. The altar was probably located on the 
extreme top of the ridge of the bowlder’s dome. Tombs and tomb- 
chambers exist on all sides, some being richly carved. Doubtless 
here again we have a mortuary chapel. Neither Mt. Hor nor the 
Deir is in view. 

In conclusion from what has been portrayed it is evident: 

1) That of all these ten high-places only one, the Great High- 
Place, can, strictly speaking, be regarded as a public sanctuary. The 
others are private chapels associated with the burial of the dead. 
This indeed is not contrary to oriental custom, for it is common both 
among Jews and Mohammedans to have local sanctuaries which are 
convenient of access, and beside them a large central sanctuary at 
which all the people assemble once a year. 

2) That though other high-places may still be discovered, as is 
indeed possible, it is highly probable that their main features have 
been anticipated in the sanctuaries already known. 

3) And finally, if it be inquired, to what period do these sanctu¬ 
aries belong ? we may answer, probably to the period of the Naba- 
theans (300 b. c. to 100 a. d.) ; but these well-carved sanctuaries 
probably occupy the sites of shrines far more ancient at which 
the Edomites may have worshiped. 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
I. ATONEMENT IN PREPROPHETIC ISRAEL 


JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 

The consciousness of sin has been common to all races and all 
ages. The content of the concept may vary with varying degrees 
of culture and with differing environments; but the concept itself 
is always and everywhere present. Accompanying this consciousness 
is the sense of the corresponding need of the divine forgiveness and 
pardon. All sorts of ideas prevail as to the methods by which, or 
conditions upon which, such pardon is obtained. These ideas are 
in every case determined in large part by the prevailing conception of 
God. Among early Semites the deity seems to have been conceived 
)f as forming one of the same community of blood-relations with 
his worshipers.* He is one of the family. The bond of union is 
the common life which they share. The act of sacrifice thus is an 
act of communion between the deity and his worshipers. This com¬ 
munion is renewed and strengthened from time to time by partici¬ 
pation in a common sacrificial meal. Just as the guest in an Arab’s 
tent becomes temporarily a brother to his host by partaking of his 
food, so the worshiper relates himself to his God by inviting him to 
share his meal. The underlying thought is that in eating at a com¬ 
mon table they have shared in the same life-giving food, and a com¬ 
mon life pulsates within them. They have become one in a most 
literal sense; the interests of the God are identical with those of his 
people. Consequently the sure preventive of misfortune and divine 
chastisement is the maintenance of this identity of interests through 
frequent sacrificial communion. The element in the sacrifice pecul¬ 
iarly efficacious in cementing the union is the blood. The later 
codifications of the Hebrew law still retain and recognize at its full 
value this superior efficacy of blood (e. g., Lev. 17:11), although the 
original significance of its use may have been left far behind in the 
* W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites , 2d ed., Lecture II. 
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abysmal past. To the primitive mind blood as the very embodiment 
of life, when shared in by worshiper and deity alike, brought about 
community of life between the two in greater measure than any other 
kind of sacrificial food. 

But as experiences vary and multiply with the advance of civiliza¬ 
tion and “ the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns,” man’s conception of God likewise enlarges and advances with 
equal step. Hence in the course of time it became impossible for 
the Hebrews to think of God as on the same familiar terms with 
themselves. He inevitably became more and more exalted and unap¬ 
proachable. His increasing majesty and holiness caused the old 
feeling of the family relationship between him and his people t> 
recede into the background of consciousness, yielding place to awe 
and reverence. Keeping pace with this transformation in the con¬ 
ception of God was a corresponding change in the idea of sacrifice* 
The old sacrificial meal of which the worshiper and his God partook 
gave way to the more or less splendid and acceptable gift presented 
to God by the worshiper. The gift served as an expression of grati¬ 
tude and love, as a salve to the feelings of the deity outraged by the 
worshiper’s sin, or as a bid for further favors. This conception of 
sacrifice as a gift is that reflected in most of the Old Testament teach¬ 
ings and usages pertaining to the subject. 

From this general consideration of the Hebrew idea of God and 
the conception of sacrifice we may proceed at once to the history 
of the idea of the atonement in the Old Testament. This history falls 
naturally into three stages: (1) the age prior to Amos, (2) the period 
from Amos to Ezra, (3) the postexilic days. Each of these periods 
is responsible for the production of a code of laws, viz., the Covenant 
Code, the Deuteronomic Code, and the Priestly Code, respectively; 
and each period has alongside of its code a characteristic type of 
religious thought and teaching. In the first period it is the primitive 
Mosaic religion as gradually modified and enriched through contact 
with Canaanitish civilization and religion; in the second period 
prophecy finds its full fruition; and in the third the Hebrew philo¬ 
sophers wrought out the universal truths expressed in the Wisdom 
literature. The present discussion will limit itself to the first of 
the three periods. 
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Sin is the occasion of divine punishment, and calamities in general 
are interpreted as chastisements for sin (Judg. 9:22 ff.; 20:35; II Sam. 
6:7; I Kings 2:31 ff., 44; Exod. 21:12, 15 ff.; 22:18f.). The 
penalty for sin against Jehovah is for the most part death; witness 
the narrative of the Fall and the story of the Deluge. In general, 
righteousness is the only guarantee of escape and safety from the 
divine wrath. The connection between sin and punishment is 
almost automatic, and innocent and guilty not infrequently are alike 
involved in disaster. Achan’s offense brings defeat upon all Israel. 
David’s census subjects the nation to the ravages of the pestilence. 
Not only so, but the sin of the guilty is often deliberately visited upon 
the innocent, as in the case of the hanging of the grandchildren of 
Saul to expiate the guilt of his crime (II Sam. 2:14), or in the death 
of the child of David and Bathsheba’s guilt; cf. the teaching of the 
second commandment of the Decalogue upon this point. The 
emphasis here is upon the certainty of the punishment. 

To this general principle that sin must be punished there were 
certain exceptions. The data at our disposal are insufficient to 
enable us to draw a sharp line between pardonable and unpardonable 
sins, or even to say whether such a distinction was recognized. Some 
sins evidently were pardonable; as to others we are uninformed be¬ 
yond the fact that in every case of their occurrence known to us in this 
period they met with condign punishment. Repentance serves as 
the occasion and ground of pardon in the case of David when Israel 
was afflicted by pestilence on account of the census ordered by him 
(II Sam. 24:15-25). But the contrition of David was reinforced 
by the offering of sacrifices, and the narrative apparently lays at least 
as much stress upon the outward act as upon the inner feeling. In 
any case the former is the necessary demonstration of the latter, the 
guarantee of its sincerity. In the case of Rahab, the harlot of Jericho, 
her good deeds done toward the Hebrew spies atone for her past 
wickedness and secure her immunity from the destruction meted out 
to her fellow-citizens (Josh. 6:25). But not only were righteousness 
and goodness considered efficacious in behalf of those characterized 
by their possession; they were also regarded as inuring to the benefit 
of others not righteous. The character of the wicked is in no way 
changed thereby, nor is the divine estimate of them altered; they do 
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but escape the immediate consequences of their guilt or reap the 
rewards of another’s piety by virtue of their being bound up in the 
same bundle of life with him. Of this point of view there are two 
illustrations in this period, viz., the plea of Abraham in behalf of 
Sodom (Gen., chap. 18), and the captivity of Joseph which resulted 
in blessings to his evil-minded brethren. There is here no transferred 
righteousness nor supererogatory goodness; the benefit accruing to 
the wicked is only incidental; it is no inalienable right pertaining 
either to the righteous or the wicked. It is the recognition of a plain 
fact, and not the formulation of a theological principle. The prayers 
of the righteous do sometimes avail to shield the wicked from destruc¬ 
tion; for example, Jehovah spares Israel for the sake of Moses and in 
response to his plea for his people (Num. 21:7-9). 

Another specific case to which special attention must be called 
is that of Jonathan, the son of Saul (I Sam., chap. 14). Saul, in the 
day of battle against the Philistines, had laid Israel under oath to 
abstain from food till the evening. Jonathan, who had wrought a great 
victory for Israel, unwittingly violated that oath. Jehovah at once 
manifested his anger by refusing to respond to Saul’s request for an 
oracle. Upon investigation by lot the offense of Jonathan is dis¬ 
covered and he is condemned to death by his father. But the people 
protested and “ ransomed Jonathan that he died not.” Unfortunately 
we are left in ignorance as to the nature of the ransom. The significant 
fact, however, is that one who in accordance with all precedents 
should have been put to death in order to appease the divine anger 
is allowed to remain alive and no serious results follow. The moral 
sense of Israel asserts itself and casts off for the moment the chains 
of religious custom. What the compensation to the outraged deity 
was or whether there was any, the record does not say. 

The story of the return of the ark by the Philistines (I Sam. 6:1-18) 
shows clearly what the underlying conception of propitiation was. 
The word used here to describe the propitiatory offering is ’ dshdm . 
The ark must be restored to its own land and with it must be sent 
an ’dshdm of gold. This ’dshdm evidently serves as a gift to Jehovah 
in compensation for the offense against his majesty. Why the gift 
assumed the form of golden mice and tumors does not appear; yet 
there must have been some significance in this. But whatever that 
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was, the ostensible purpose was to make reparation through a gift 
to the outraged Jehovah. The incident may legitimately be used 
as representing the Hebrew point of view in the preprophetic period, 
even though the transaction is one ascribed to Philistines; for the 
interpretation of the transaction is unmistakably Hebrew. 

Thus far we have considered cases in which atonement in one 
form or another was made, though the technical term for the act of 
atonement was not employed. It remains to note the few occurrences 
of this word in this period, and to discuss its significance as revealed 
by the context and in the light of the facts already considered. The 
root upon which the verb “ to atone ” is formed pB 5 ) is common to 
the main Semitic languages, being found in Arabic, Assyrian, Syriac, 
and Hebrew. The primitive meaning of the word, which no longer 
appears in Hebrew, but in Assyrian and Syriac is still plainly discern¬ 
ible, and lies close to the surface in Arabic, was “to wipe out,” “oblit¬ 
erate.” 2 This primitive meaning underlies the Hebrew usage and at 
times shines through, but for the most part it has given place to 
certain derived meanings. 

The starting-point for the proper study of the Hebrew usage in 
this early Old Testament period is the use of the noun Kdph&r pE 3 ) 
in Exod. 21:30 (= E). The law here provides that in the case of an 
ox known to be vicious its owner shall make good the loss of any human 
life destroyed by the ox, by the forfeit of his own life or, if the relatives 
prefer, by the payment of a KophSr, i. e., a bloodwit, a ransom. 
This bloodwit is defined by the context itself as “the redemption of 
his life.” This is ostensibly a purely human transaction; but evi¬ 
dence is not lacking that the whole proceeding was under divine auspices 
and that failure to comply with the requirements of the law would 
have brought down the vengeance of heaven upon the offender. 
In any case the Kophir is a payment required of the ox’s owner by 
those who have a right to demand his life but are willing to com¬ 
mute their demand for financial considerations. The effect of 

a So W. R. Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church , 2d. ed., p. 438; 
H. Zimmera, Die Keilinschrijte und das AUe Testament , 3d ed., p. 601; Gesenius- 
Buhl, Hebrdisches und Aramdisches Handw&rterbuch iiber das AUe Testament , 14th 
ed.; and especially an admirable article on the Hebrew usage of this word by H. P. 
Smith, American Journal 0/ Theology , Vol. X, pp. 412-22. For a contrary view see 
the Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon and the references there cited. 
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the ransom is the appeasement of the kinsmen’s wrath and the 
consequent escape from death on the part of the guilty. The normal 
operation of the lex talionis is thus diverted from its course by a 
money payment. The same conception of KophZr as a gift of money 
intended to deflect the natural course of justice appears in its com¬ 
mon usage as denoting a “bribe” (e. g., I Sam. 12:3). The thought 
resident in the word therefore is that of “compensation” rather than 
“substitution.” 

The verb “to atone” is unanimously conceded to be a denomina¬ 
tive derived from the more original Kdph&r; the same general sense 
therefore should characterize both. It does certainly satisfactorily rep¬ 
resent the verb in I Sam. 3:14, “the guilt of the house of Eli shall not 
be compensated for by sacrifice or offering forever,” which clearly im- , 
plies that ordinary guilt may be so expiated. In II Sam. 2113 f. the 
answer of the Gibeonites to David’s question, “ Wherewith shall I make 
compensation ?” shows that two kinds of expiation were allowable in 
such a case (cf. Exod. 21:30), either the bloodwit or the life for life, 
and that the surviving kinsmen had the right to decide between them. 
The sequel indicates that the decision was binding both upon God 
and man; they were alike appeased. Appeasement brought about 
through gifts by way of compensation for past injuries and offenses 
is the content of the verb in the only other passage belonging to this 
period in which it occurs, viz., Gen. 32:21 (=J). Jacob says con¬ 
cerning Esau,“ I would appease his face with the present that precedes 
me, and afterwards I would see his face; perhaps he will be gracious 
to me.” The method and the result are thus indisputably clear. 
The usage of the word in these three passages then points to appease¬ 
ment, or propitiation, as the end aimed at in the atoning process, 
and to the making of a gift, whether voluntary or obligatory, as the 
common method of securing this end. This is in perfect agreement 
with the testimony concerning the theory of atonement furnished by 
the actual historical cases already considered; and it is very definitely 
established by other passages wherein the word HKD does not itself 
appear, e. g., I Sam. 26:19; II Sam. 24:25; Gen. 8:20-22 (=J), 
that the sacrificial gift was thought to have great influence in placating 
the angry Jehovah. But no special form of the propitiatory sacrifice 
was required. Apparently any ordinary sacrifice might be used for 
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the purpose of making atonement; Noah offered burnt-offerings (Gen. 
8:20-22); David, burnt-offerings and peace-offerings (II Sam. 24:25). 
It remained for later generations to develop an elaborate ritual for 
the specific purpose of atonement. In addition to this reliance upon 
sacrifice we have seen that even in preprophetic Israel the effectual, 
fervent prayer of a righteous man was .thought to avail much in 
behalf of the guilty. Moreover, the sincere repentance of the trans¬ 
gressor, at least in certain instances, was emphasized as helping to 
make a sinner acceptable to God. 

One phase of the atonement idea still calls for consideration, viz., 
the theory of propitiation by substitution. Is there any evidence 
that in this period it was deemed possible to shield the sinner from the 
anger of Jehovah by the substitution of an innocent victim? The 
whole gift idea of atonement involves a certain kind of substitution: 
Jehovah accepts a more or less valuable offering as an evidence of 
genuine sorrow for guilt, and so is willing to forego his right to ven¬ 
geance upon the sinner. When the sacrificial act, however, reflected 
no corresponding change of heart the gift was little more than a bribe, 
and so the great prophets came to consider it. But the compensation 
is made by the guilty party and to that extent he does not escape 
punishment for his sin—it is simply commuted. The passages in 
which the thought of substitution, in the sense of the exchange of 
one life for another, may possibly reside are I Sam. 14:43-45; Exod. 
34:20; Gen. 22:1-14 (E); II Sam. 21:1-14. In reference to I Sam. 
14:43-45 the question must remain open; the narrative furnishes 
no answer, nor any slightest hint of the correct solution. Exod. 
34:20 (=J) provides for the redemption of the firstborn in Israel. 
The method of redemption is not indicated. The law of vs. 19, 
however, applies to men and domestic animals alike. From vs. 20 a 
it is clear that the firstborn of cattle was sacrificed to Jehovah; its 
life belonged to him. The same right is apparently held by Jehovah 
to the human life. 3 But as the firstborn of the ass, not suitable 

3 That the life of the firstborn was at one time in Israel actually surrendered by 
death to the deity can scarcely be doubted in view of (1) the wide prevalence of human 
sacrifice among the Western Semites, (2) the revelations of infant sacrifice disclosed 
by the excavations at Gezer, (3) the statements concerning the rebuilding of the town 
of Jericho (I Kings 16:34), (4) the story of Abraham’s temptation to sacrifice Isaac, 
(5) the manifest meaning of Exod. 13:15. The law of Exod. 34:20 is evidence of 
the amelioration of this horrible custom by the advance of civilization and by a better 
understanding of the character of God. 
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for sacrifice, is to be redeemed by the substitutionary sacrifice of a 
lamb, failing which the ass’s firstborn must be put to death, so the 
firstborn son must be redeemed. Here again the means and method 
of redemption are left indeterminate. Two things only appear from 
the context: (1) the life of the firstborn on general principles belongs 
to Jehovah and should be sacrificed to him; (2) Jehovah accepts 
something else as a satisfactory substitute for the surrender of this 
life. This substitution, of course, has nothing to do with sin; but 
it is of importance to note its presence within the sphere of religion, 
and in a matter having direct relation to God. If Jehovah will accept 
a substitute in one sphere, may he not also in another ? 

The story of the Gibeonites’ vengeance upon the house of Saul 
(II Sam. 21:1-14) reveals a certain kind of substitution. Saul had 
wronged the Gibeonites by slaying some of their number in violation 
of the old covenant of friendship between them and Israel. In so do¬ 
ing he had incurred the wrath of Jehovah, the guardian of justice. 
The law of blood-revenge called upon the Gibeonites to retaliate against 
Saul in like manner. But the relative weakness of the Gibeonites 
rendered this impossible. Time passed and the crime remained 
unavenged. Jehovah therefore vented his wrath by sending a famine 
upon Israel. The hanging of Saul’s grandsons propitiates Jehovah 
and satisfies the Gibeonites. Innocent persons here pay with their 
lives the penalty that should have been paid by the guilty one him¬ 
self. To estimate aright the significance of this occurrence we must 
bear in mind the fact of the solidarity of the ancient Hebrew family. 
In the administration of primitive justice the unit was the family 
rather than the individual. For example, in the primitive Semitic 
custom of blood-revenge the law was satisfied by the slaughter of 
any member of the murderer’s family; it was not necessary to identify 
and punish the murderer himself. The family was thought of as a 
social body; to punish any member of it was to punish all members. 
From this point of view there is no substitution; the family has com¬ 
mitted the offense and the family bears the penalty. But it is exceed¬ 
ingly improbable that this primitive solidarity remained in full force 
at so late a time as that from which this'story comes. The individual 
began to come to his full rights and responsibilities rapidly after the 
entrance into Canaan with its high plane of civilization and accom- 
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panying complexity of life. Complete solidarity is possible only in 
primitive communities. The civilization of Canaan, however, was 
centuries old, and Israel proved an apt pupil in the hands of her 
Canaanitish teachers. The law of blood-revenge itself as administered 
in the times of David and Solomon shows that particular pains was 
taken then to wreak the vengeance upon the guilty individual (II Sam. 
3:27; 14:7, 11; I Kings 2:5, 31-33). In the case of Saul this was 
impossible; hence in accordance with the older usage his descendants 
die in his stead. 

This case cannot be accounted for on the gift hypothesis, or on 
that of penal substitution. Were it only the most valuable present 
that was necessary to assuage Jehovah’s wrath any group of individuals 
might have served for the sacrifice. Likewise any individuals might 
have served as penal substitutes. But the whole point of the incident 
is in their being grandsons of the guilty man. By them alone can 
propitiation be made. Must we not, however, distinguish sharply 
between the demands of Jehovah and those of the Gibeonites. Jeho¬ 
vah’s insistence is upon the vindication of justice. The Gibeonites 
have been wronged; their wrong must be, in so far as possible, 
made right. It is theirs to say what form the atonement shall take. 
When they are satisfied the wrath of Jehovah is lifted. The narrative 
itself makes this distinction in that it tells us that the demand for 
the hanging of Saul’s grandsons came from the Gibeonites themselves. 
Jehovah appears only as inforcing the Gibeonites’ demand; he is 
the protector of the oppressed. In a time, however, when the individ¬ 
ualistic point of view was rapidly forging to the front, such a procedure 
would inevitably come to be looked upon as a case of substitution 
in which the innocent took the place of the guilty. The step from 
the thought of suffering punishment as a member of the family unit 
in which all are liable to suffer because of the sin of any one to that 
of the innocent individual suffering definitely and directly on account 
of the sin of another individual who thereby escapes punishment is, 
at the most, a very short one. 

The story of Jehovah’s command to Abraham to sacrifice Isaac 
(Gen. 22:1 ff.), though not concerned at all with the thought of atone¬ 
ment, nevertheless testifies to the prevalence of the idea of substitution. 
The story takes for granted the possibility that Jehovah might have 
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required a human sacrifice, and so represents Abraham receiving the 
command in unquestioning obedience. Probably, as Gunkel main¬ 
tains, it is a tradition connected with the sanctuary at Jehovah-jireh 
intended to describe the way in which the older custom of the place 
in accordance with which human sacrifices were offered there gave 
way at a certain time to the milder, more humane custom of offering 
sacrificial animals to Jehovah. The substitution of the ram for the 
boy was entirely acceptable to Jehovah, and has remained so ever 
since. This again is not penal substitution, but simply an example 
of the general practice in accordance with which Jehovah accepts 
a substitute for that which he has a right to insist upon, were he so 
minded. 

The facts of the preprophetic period thus seem to show that the 
main idea regarding atonement was that of compensation made to 
Jehovah for the purpose of mitigating the punishment, or, in the 
case of the infliction of the death-penalty, in order to save the life 
forfeited by guilt to Jehovah. There is no clear case of penal sub¬ 
stitution in this period; that is, of an offender saved from death by 
the infliction of the penalty upon a guiltless, human substitute. The 
general idea of substitution, viz., that Jehovah will sometimes forego 
his right to demand the surrender of a life to him in death and will 
accept compensation in lieu of it is unmistakably present. Certain 
cases, however, seem to imply that nothing less than the death-penalty 
would have appeased the outraged Jehovah in these particular 
instances. Involved in some of the records of atoning processes 
is the more or less clearly implied teaching that the outer act of atone¬ 
ment is but the reflex and symbol of a genuine, heartfelt sorrow for 
the sin; but events are not lacking to show that sin liable to the 
death-penalty in this period did not always come within the sphere 
of volition and consequently was not always of such a character as to 
render true repentance possible; such stories as those »f Jonathan 
unwittingly violating his father’s vow and Uzzah slain lor steadying 
the ark show that there was a certain automatic element in the 
incurring of guilt and infliction of punishment. These two aspects 
of the doctrine of sin and atonement, the external or mechanical and 
the ethico-spiritual, abide throughout the history of Hebrew thought. 
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THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN 
I. JEWISH APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE 1 
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The ancient Jewish people were makers and masters of five great 
types of the world’s literature—law, prophecy, liturgy, wisdom, and 
apocalyptic. 2 The Old Testament contains groups of books repre¬ 
senting all five types, and the successive types matured perhaps in 
the order indicated. At any rate, the law (the Pentateuch) was 
canonized first—about 400 b. c.; the prophetical writings (including 
the ‘‘historical books”) next about 200 b. c .; and still later, perhaps 
about 100 a. d ., the third group of books, including liturgy (the 
Psalms), wisdom (Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes), and apocalyptic 
(Daniel). 3 

It is certain that apocalyptic was the last of these five great types 
of literature to reach maturity; and this maturity came within the 
period that we call “New Testament Times,” namely, 175 b. c. to 
135 a. d. The Apocalypse of John which we read in the New Testa¬ 
ment belongs to this class of literature, and stands closely related to 
preceding apocalyptic in its point of view, method, style, and escha¬ 
tological ideas. It is dominantly Christian in its conception of the 
Messiah and in its faith in the final, speedy triumph of Christianity. 
But the apocalyptic content of the book is largely derived from Jewish 
writings and tradition of this sort, the Book of Daniel having been the 

1 The first of a series of four articles that will attempt to give the present under¬ 
standing of the New Testament Book of Revelation. 

2 To these one might wish to add a sixth type—that of epistolary literature, as 
developed by the apostle Paul, and by the writers of the so-called “general epistles” 
of the New Testament. But there may have been gentile practice behind this type, 
instead of an unmixed Jewish origin. 

3 Our English Bibles, following the order of the Vulgate, have the Book of Daniel 
in conjunction with the Major Prophets. But the ancient Hebrew order placed 
Daniel entirely apart from these, in the third collection, which was made up miscel¬ 
laneously of the latest books to be canonized. 
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chief source. 4 The Book of Daniel stands at one end and the Apoca¬ 
lypse of John at the other of a long stretch of nearly 300 years, when 
apocalyptic flourished among the Jews. These two books show the 
high-water mark of this movement at its earlier and later stage. 

There was apocalyptic before the Book of Daniel. This type of 
literature did not arise full fledged, but went through a process of 
development. We see apocalyptic imagery and language in portions 
of Ezekiel (chaps. 40-48), Zechariah (chap. 14), Joel (3:9-17), and 
Isaiah (chaps. 24-27). Several centimes contributed to the apocalyp¬ 
tical ideas and style which the Book of Daniel in 167-165 b. c. gave 
classic expression. Nor did apocalyptic vanish immediately after it 
had created its second great masterpiece in the Apocalypse of John 
(about 100 a. d.) ; for there arose still after this among the Christians 
several apocalyptical writings—either imitative, as the Apocalypse of 
Peter , or with considerable originality, as the Shepherd of Hermas — 
which had wide use and found much favor. 

With the rise of Christianity, apocalyptic as a mode of thought 
and literary style passed from Judaism to the new movement. The 
Jewish Christians delighted in the apocalyptical ideas and language, 
and succeeded in awakening the gentile Christians to a kindred 
interest in apocalyptic. We see this Christian usage in the great 
eschatological discourse contained in the Synoptic Gospels, 5 and 
frequently in the epistles of Paul, 6 as well as in the Apocalypse of John 
and subsequent apocalyptical writings of the gentile Christians. 
Apocalyptic could serve well the earlier stages of Christianity because 
the Christianity of the first few centuries was so ardently futuristic. 
It was by the Christians, not by the Jews, of the second and third 
centuries a. d. that the earlier Jewish apocalyptical writings were 
used and preserved. It was by the Christians, not by the Jews, that 
these writings were transmitted to our own day, giving us such a 
valuable body of information concerning the New Testament times. 

The growth and dominance of Rabbinism following the fall of 

4 One can see this by looking up the Old Testament references beside the text 
of Revelation in a marginal reference Bible. 

5 See Mark, chap. 13, with parallels in Matt., chap. 24, and Luke, chap. 21. 
There is nothing similar in the Gospel of John, which seems intentionally to propose 
a spiritual view of the future instead of the apocalyptical view. 

6 See especially I Thess. 4:13—5:6; II Thess.; I Cor., chap. 15; Rom. 8:18-25. 
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Jerusalem in 70 a. d. explains the cessation of apocalyptic among the 
Jews from about 100 a. d. onward. The last great apocalypses of 
Judaism were the Apocalypse of Baruch (about 50-90 A. d.), and the 
Apocalypse of Ezra (about 81-96 a. d.). These were great books, 
but they had no successors. Rabbinism drew the Jews away from 
Messianism into legalism and literalism, of which the Talmuds are 
the fruit. The Jews, after their great achievement of creating apoca¬ 
lyptic as a point of view, mode of thought, and literary style, and 
after having produced a world-famous literature of this type, w’ere 
willing to abandon it all to their enemies and rivals, the Christians. 

To be sure, Christianity itself, a few T centuries later, pushed this 
whole apocalyptical literature into the background; and the Book 
of Revelation had a long struggle before it was conceded a place in 
the New Testament canon. Apocalyptic was by nature revolutionary, 
and after Christianity had by Constantine been made the state religion 
of the empire the revolutionary spirit in Christianity was suppressed. 
But there survived sufficient latent interest to preserve both the Jewish 
and the Christian apocalypses—many of them—throughout the 
centuries. 

Now, one understands the New r Testament Apocalypse of John 
best when he views it and studies it in conjunction with this body of 
Jewish literature. The Apocalypse of John has been until recently 
a sealed book, because with the decline of apocalyptic in the Christian 
church the key to its original meaning was lost. This key has been 
recovered within the last fifty years through the faithful studies in 
this branch of literature by able biblical scholars. The “revival of 
leaming ,, in apocalyptic came as one department of the nineteenth- 
century historical study of the Bible. It may be said to have begun 
with Hilgenfeld’s great work, Die jiidische Apokalyptik in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Enhvickelung , published in 1857. This volume con¬ 
stituted a most illumining and impelling introduction to the study of 
this literature, which has gone on these fifty years in Germany, and 
for some twenty years in England, As a result, there is small excuse 
for ignorance today concerning Jewish and primitive Christian apoca¬ 
lyptic and apocalyptical literature, including the Book of Revela¬ 
tion. All of the surviving books have been finely translated and 
edited in Kautzsch’s Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen (Tubingen, 
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1900). A number of the most important Jewish apocalypses have 
been translated into English, with full introduction and commentary, 
by Professor R. H. Charles, of Trinity College, Dublin. There is an 
excellent popular introduction to the whole subject by Professor 
Frank C. Porter, of Yale University, entitled The Messages of the 
Apocalyptical Writers (Scribners, 1905). A valuable group of articles 
upon this literature may be seen in the two recent Dictionaries of 
the Bible (Hastings, Cheyne), the Jewish Encyclopedia , the Herzog- 
Hauck Realencyklopadie , and the general encyclopaedias. 7 

The apocalyptical literature of the New Testament period, com¬ 
prising the writings with which the Apocalypse of John is to be 
associated and from which the method of its interpretation is to be 
discovered, is as follows: 

1. The Book of Daniel , written in Palestine in 167-165 b . c., 8 
was called out by and was influential in the Maccabean struggle 
against Antiochus Epiphanes for the preservation of the Jewish faith 
and worship. It was the great prototype of the apocalyptical writings 
that flourished during the three following centuries—the ideas, the 
method, and the style becoming classic for these productions. Because 
the Book of Daniel was in the Old Testament canon, it was spared 
the centuries of obscurity and neglect which befell the other books of 
its class, and the commentaries upon it have been continuous and 
many. Nevertheless, even this book was not well interpreted until 
recently, since the whole apocalyptic class has been carefully studied. 

2. The Ethiopic 9 Book of Enoch , 10 written in Palestine during the 

7 Further, see Schiirer, Geschichte des jUdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi 
(3d ed., 1898, Vol. Ill); Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums (2d ed., 1907); Balden- 
sperger, Die messianisch-apokalyptischen Hoffnungen des Judenthums (3d ed., 1903); 
Volz, JUdische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba (1903); Gressmann, Der Ur sprung 
der israelitisch-jUdischen Eschatologie (1905); Charles, Eschatology: Hebrew , Jewish , 
and Christian (1899). 

8 This date is one of the surest and most generally accepted determinations of 
Old Testament criticism. 

9 So called because the book was recovered in the eighteenth century in Abyssinia 
in Ethiopic, and in its entirety is known to us only in this language. A Greek text 
of chaps. 1-32 was found in 1886-87 at Akhmim in Egypt, but shows a more corrupt 
condition than that of the Ethiopic. 

10 The latest and best edition of this work in English is by Charles, The Book of 
Enoch (1893). The English translation is preceded by an elaborate introduction, 
and accompanied by extended commentary. See also Flemming and Radermacher, 
Das Buch Henoch (1901). 
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second and first centuries b. c., xx has received the most attention, both 
in ancient and in modem times, of any apocalyptical book not in either 
canon. It was quoted in the epistle of Jude (vss. 14,15), had consider¬ 
able influence upon the terms, phrases, and eschatological ideas of 
the New Testament writers, and was widely used and appreciated by 
the early Christians for several centuries. It is made up of five 
sections (chaps. 1-36, 37-71, 72-82,83-90, 91-104), with an otherwise 
unknown work which we may call an Apocalypse of Noah broken up 
and interpolated in various places through the Enoch material. The 
five Enoch sections arose at different dates and circulated separately, 
before they were joined together into the present single book some 
time in the first century b. c. The latest and most important section 
consists of chaps. 37-70 (71), which arose about 94-79 b. c. (Charles), 
or in the latter part of the reign of Herod the Great (37-4 b. c. ; so 
Porter ). 12 Its importance is due to its full and advanced conception 
of the Messiah, and the remarkable terms and phrases applied to 
him—especially the idea of his pre-existence, and the titles, “ the Son of 
man” and “the Anointed One” (“Messiah=Christ), both of which 
appear to be used in this book for the first time of an individual 
Messiah. 

3. The Slavonic 13 Book of Enoch, 1 * or The Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch (as Charles and Porter call it), is an entirely different and unre¬ 
lated Enoch cycle that was written in Egypt by a Jew, in the Greek 
language, about 1-50 a. d. The text comes to us only in Slavonic, and 
was but recently recovered in Russian and Servian manuscripts. It 

11 According to the prevailing opinion (Charles, Liicke, K&stlin, Dillmann, 
Schiirer, Porter, O. Holtzmann, et ol.). 

» a Some years ago it was maintained that these chapters, technically called The 
Similitudes , were post-Christian in time (so Hofmann, Weisse, Philippi, Hilgenfeld, 
Volkmar, Stanton), on the ground that the ideas and language concerning the 
Messiah must have been derived from Christianity. This view was practically aban¬ 
doned a generation ago, and the pre-Christian Jewish origin accepted. To Judaism, 
then, all that these chapters contain is attributed by most scholars. A minority, 
however, think that some of these messianic ideas and phrases are Christian inter¬ 
polations (so Drummond, Pfleiderer, Hausrath, Bousset). 

>3 So called to distinguish it from the previous Book of Enoch, because it comes 
down to us only in the Slavonic language. 

>4 The standard English edition is by Morfill and Charles, The Book of the Secrets 
of Enoch (1896). 
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was much used by the early Christians, and in the later chapters 
(chaps. 44-66) contains many moral and spiritual sayings that have 
a striking resemblance in thought and form to utterances of Jesus 
recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. 

4. The Sibylline Oracles , 15 Jewish and Christian imitations of the 
genuine Greek and Roman Sibylline Oracles, are a miscellaneous 
collection of material in twelve books (originally fourteen, of 
which Books IX and X are not now extant) which arose in 
Egypt through several centuries pre-Christian and post-Christian. 
These writings were some of them an effort on the part of Jews 
to commend Judaism to gentiles by persuading them to think their 
own Sibyls had prophesied of and praised the Jews, and others of 
them were an effort on the part of Christians to commend Christianity 
to gentiles in a similar way. The earliest portion is Book III, lines 
97-818, and the proemium, dating from the second half of the second 
century b. c. (Schurer, Charles). Book IV is of Jewish authorship, 
but much later — about 80 a. d. Book V is mainly Jewish, and of 
about the same date, but with some Christian admixture. The 
remaining books (I, II, VT-VIII, XI-XIV) are of Christian origin in 
about the third century a. d. and following. The contents of the 
Sibylline Oracles are of much interest for apocalyptic study, but are 
less important than the writings previously mentioned. 

5. The Book of Jubilees , l6 a haggadic commentary on the Book of 
Genesis, was written in Palestine perhaps in the second century b. c. 17 
Originally written in Hebrew, it survives today only in Ethiopic (except 
for some fragments of other versions, the Latin preserving about one- 
fourth of the work). The Book 0} Jubilees rehearses Hebrew history 
from the creation of the world to the institution of the Passover, 18 all 

>5 An English translation in meter, but without adequate introduction and with¬ 
out commentary, is available in Terry’s The SibyUine Oracles (rev. ed., 1899). The 
standard critical Greek text is by Rzach, Oracula Sibyllina (1891); and the fullest 
introduction to the book is by Geffcken, Oracula Sibyllina (190a). 

s6 This book is accessible in an excellent English translation, with full introduction 
and commentary, by Charles, The Book of Jubilees , or Little Genesis (1902). 

*7 There is no agreement as to the date. Charles, in his edition of 1902, adopts 
the period 135-105 b. c. for its rise (similarly Bohn), but that is earlier than most 
scholars hold. SchUrer, Rdnsch, and Singer speak for a date in the first century A. D. 

The peculiar reckoning of the chronology of this interval in Jubilee periods 
gives the name to the book. 
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according to the ideas of first-century Judaism, and for the purpose 
of proving the permanent authority of the law against the Hellenism 
that was invading Palestine. The work purports to be a revelation 
given to Moses on Mt. Sinai. The apocalyptical element in the 
book is not as pervasive and striking as in most of the books of this 
class. 

6. The Testaments oj the Twelve Patriarchs , 19 written in Palestine 
in perhaps the first century b. c., but with later Christian interpola¬ 
tions, claim to give the dying commands of the twelve sons of Jacob 
to their children. Since Schnapp’s work (1884) upon the book it has 
been recognized that the writing of the original Jewish author has been 
supplemented by a Jewish interpolator and by Christian interpolators, 
so that the book exists now as a composite production. The apoca¬ 
lyptical element in the book is small and unimportant. 

7. The Apocalypse oj Baruch™ written in Palestine between 50 and 
90 A. d., is a composite work 21 produced by several Pharisees to 
arouse faith in the nation’s future in the face of the Jewish disasters 
and humiliations connected with the Jewish Roman war. Rendel 
Harris calls the Apocalypse oj Baruch “the most beautiful of all the 
apocalypses that have come down to us. ,,aa Charles describes it as 
“ almost the last noble utterance of Judaism before it plunged into the 
dark and oppressive years that followed the destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem.” 23 The very high historical value of the work is due to the fact 
that it presents us with the last and highest development of Jewish 
eschatological thought and apocalyptic imagery, and with the defense 
which Judaism made against the growing Christian movement. 

*9 There is no monograph in English upon this book. An English translation 
by Sinker may be read in The Ante-Nicene Fathers , Amer. Ed., Vol. VIII, pp. 9-38. 

a° Here also Charles supplies us with a standard English edition of the book, The 
Apocalypse of Baruch (1896). The translation is from the Syriac, with informing 
introduction and notes. 

ax So recognized since Kabisch’s article in 1891. Charles offers an elaborate 
theory, which yet awaits adequate discussion: before the fall of Jerusalem he places 
three sections—chaps. 27—30:1, 36-40, and 53-74; after the fall of Jerusalem— 
chaps. 1-26, 31:2—35, 41-52, 75-87. All seven sections are by different authors, 
he holds. 

a* Expository April, 1897, P* 256. This opinion is perhaps overdrawn, but will 
serve to call attention to the qualities of this writing. 

*3 The Apocalypse of Baruch , p. vii. 
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8. The Apocalypse of Ezra ,* 4 also written in Palestine and at about 
the same time (81-96 a. d.) as the Apocalypse of Baruch, is akin to 
that work. The Apocalypse of Ezra found the greater favor among 
Christians, and was handed down by them in connection with the 
deuterocanonical books that we now call the Old Testament Apoc¬ 
rypha. 25 Its eschatology is very full, but it seeks also to deal with 
the great religious problem of evil. The solution of all difficulties 
is sought in the belief of an impending transformation; with the 
incoming of a new world. 26 

9. The Assumption of Moses ,* 7 written in Palestine probably in the 
early years of the first century a. d., by a Pharisee, purports to give 
the last charges and revelations of Moses to Joshua, and contains 
a brief history of Israel from the time of Moses until the messianic 
age. The priesthood is severely rebuked, and an effort is urged 
against the ruling party. The law is exalted, and to Moses is ascribed 
divine qualities. 

10. The Ascension of Isaiah 28 is a composite work, the oldest 
part (2:1—3:12; 5:2-14) being an account of the martyrdom of 
Isaiah. This section was of Palestinian-Jewish origin, some time in 
the first century a. d. The section 3:13—5:1 is a separate apocalyptic 
production from about 50-80 a. d. The other half of the present 

*4 Variously called II Esdras, IV Esdras, IV Ezra. Chaps, 1, 2, 15, and 16 are 
of later Christian origin. 

*s The English translation of the Apocrypha by the revisers is the best, made 
from the Latin version. For this Latin version see Bensly and James, Cambridge 
Texis and Studies , III, 2 (1895). 

* 6 Porter, Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers , p. 340, says: “The book records 
an inward struggle, as real as that of the writer of Job, in which an earnest religious 
thinker seeks to maintain his faith in monotheism and in salvation through the law 
over against opposing facts, against the ill-fortune of Israel in the loss of its temple 
and nationality, against the power of evil in this world in general, and against the 
inability of the law to produce righteousness in man, because of his evil heart. In 
the world-wide range of the writer’s views, in his concern for men and their sinful 
fate, and in his almost Pauline experience of the inadequacy of the law as a means 
of salvation, the writer helps us to understand the kind of Judaism that was ready 
for Christianity.” 

3 7 Standard English edition with introduction and notes by Charles, The Assump¬ 
tion of Moses (1897). 

* 8 Standard English edition with introduction and notes by Charles, The Ascen- 
tion of Isaiah (1900). 
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work, consisting of chaps. 6-n (except editorial additions), was of 
Christian origin, near the close of the first century a. d. 

11. The Psalms of Solomon ,* 9 though but slightly apocalyptical 
in content, are generally included in a list of this class of writings. 
Psalms 1-16 are liturgical solely, and the two additional Psalms (17 
and 18) are primarily so. They contain, however, a remarkable 
description of the Messiah. These psalms arose in Palestine between 
63 and 48 b. c., and the messianic ideas and terms are to be carefully 
compared with those of the Ethiopic Enoch , chaps. 37-70, which 
belong to about the same time. 

To the above-named eleven Jewish apocalyptical writings could 
be added a few others of minor importance. We hear also of similar 
productions, that have not come down to us, under the famous names 
already attached to the above-mentioned books, and under other 
famous Hebrew names. 

We may now crown this list of Jewish apocalypses with the one 
which was greatest and most perfect of this whole class of writings, 
the peerless Jewish-Christian Apocalypse of the New Testament. 

12. The Apocalypse 0} John, written (according to the church 
tradition) in Asia Minor by the Apostle John during the reign of 
Domitian (81-96 a. d.); 3 ° therefore at about the same time as the 
two great Jewish apocalypses—the Apocalypse of Baruch and the 
Apocalypse of Ezra —which were called forth by the downfall of 
Jerusalem. The purpose, style, content, and meaning of the Apoca¬ 
lypse of John we will proceed to consider. 

•9 Standard English edition by Ryle and James, The Psalms of Solomon (1891), 
containing a Greek text and English translation, full introduction, and commentary. 

30 It will be considered in a subsequent article whether this tradition is supported 
by the historical evidence as to the date, place of composition, and authorship of the 
book. 
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CHAPTER Vm. SOCIAL DUTIES IN RELATION TO 
GOVERNMENT 

“Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers: for there is no power 

but of God; and the powers that be are ordained of God.For this 

cause ye pay tribute also; for they are ministers of God’s service” (Rom. 13:1-7). 

I. THE CHIEF FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 

(1) The national or federal government, with its central offices at 
Washington, is that form through which the entire nation executes 
its will, defends every citizen and every part of territory from foreign 
attack, and secures unity and law for every state. (2) State govern¬ 
ments constitute another form, with their constitutions and laws, 
their courts and administrative officers. (3) Lastly, we have local 
governments, as of counties, cities and towns, or townships. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY OF CLASS 

The Constitution of the Union and the constitutions of the several States. 
A good lawyer or teacher of " Civics” can tell the class what are the duties of the 
various officers of town, county, state, and nation. 

REFERENCES 

“The American State Series,” The Century Company, 8 vols. 

Modem democracy, the rise of the people to power, has put into the hands of 
the doer of good and the lighter of wrongs a tool the reformer in Wesley’s time 
had not That tool is the free democratic republic, through which the power of 
all can be used for the benefit of all. Democracy is the use of all the resources 
of nature by all the faculties of man for the good of all the people. The reformer 
today is thrice-armed; to personal effort he can add political effort. He can 
socialize, organize the doing of good. He can institutionalize the Golden Rule. 
.... Our central problem is to regenerate the individual, and the proof that 
an individual has been regenerated is that he proceeds to regenerate things about 
him —and that’s Democracy, and that’s the Religion of Labor.—H. D. Lloyd, 
Man, the Social Creator , p. 273. 
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n. WHAT IS THE USE OF GOVERNMENT? 

•N 

Government in this country is not something imposed on us nor 
given to us, but it is an institution which has grown with the needs 
of men and is maintained by the will and means of the people. The 
people of a land or of a town can do some things for the common 
welfare better through government than in any other way. Some 
illustrations will make this clear and show what a people can accom¬ 
plish by means of a good government, (i) The first condition of 
life is public order, since we could not make plans of business or 
pleasure or worship if we were exposed to interruption and disturb¬ 
ance by persons who chose to act selfishly. There are always men 
ready to enjoy their lives in a way to annoy and injure others unless 
there is a power to restrain them: and in order to have rules of 
conduct for all we must have a law made by consent of all. No 
private individual can be trusted to make regulations for all others. 
(2) Protection is needed against the attacks of rude, selfish, dishonest, 
and criminal men. Without law and courts and police strong and 
bad men will rob or hurt children and women and the sick or aged. 
We sleep in greater security only because the policemen walk the 
street at night and watch lawless men. The firemen defend our 
houses against fire, often at risk of life. (3) Laws and rulers guard 
and regulate liberty of speech and action so that the equal freedom 
of all is not hindered. tWp ^ no Hhprty without ]aw (4) It is 
through government that health is protected. Only by law can igno¬ 
rant and careless persons be prevented from leaving foul and decaying 
matter to poison air and water. Boards of health in states and cities 
enact and enforce regulations which prevent the spread of diseases 
like cholera, smallpox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and consumption. 
At the seaports all immigrants are examined to see that they do not 
infect others with dreadful diseases. Hospitals are frequently erected 
or paid for healing the sick; and scientific men are kept busy studying 
the causes of illness and means of prevention. (5) Ways of travel 
and transportation are either furnished or improved and regulated 
by governments. Over the entire land is a network of roads, paths, 
and highways which have been provided by laws and improved by 
officials elected by the people. (6) The postal system is a fine illus¬ 
tration of means of communication open to rich and poor alike and 
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kept from private control. This system reaches every nook and 
corner of the land; it serves many humble villages and homes which 
could not afford to send and receive letters if they were compelled 
to depend on private enterprise. In Europe the telegraph and tele¬ 
phone, as well as the postal system, are managed cheaply and efficiently 
by state governments. (7) Men need frequently to have a peaceable 
and impartial means of defining their rights and duties, and when 
“self the wavering balance shakes, *tis rarely right adjusted. ,, Men 
bring such disputes before the learned and impartial courts and, 
without violence, accept and act upon the lawful decision. The 
alternative would be fighting, in which the strong and cunning rather 
than the upright would have the advantage. (8) Few citizens 
have taken the pains to learn what our governments are doing for 
knowledge, for that science which enables us to navigate the seas, 
discover the riches of mines, increase wealth and civilization by cul¬ 
ture of the soil and rearing of animals. The agricultural experiment 
stations alone add to the national wealth billions of dollars beyond 
their moderate cost. (9) Inventions are fostered by the national 
patent office which secures the inventor his rights and encourages new 
experiments by its method of rewards. (10) The most important 
work of governments is that of education. No nation has yet avoided 
the disgrace and danger of supporting an ignorant and degenerating 
class if it left education to private enterprise. There are always many 
who are too poor to send their children to school, and many too lazy 
or stupid or cruel. An ignorant class is a national peril, a menace to 
health, wealth, and morals. Where all citizens have the franchise 
our very government itself is threatened by the presence of a horde 
of voters who cannot understand the effect of their use of suffrage. 
Further than this every child has a right to education, and only 
through public schools can these rights be secured to all. There 
never was nor can be universal education which is not compulsory 
education. 

The illustrations just given might be greatly extended in all 
directions. Indeed as society grows in numbers and civilization it^ 
is inevitable that the government shall have more duties, simply 
because in no other way can the people get things done which they 
believe it is their duty and interest to have done. ^ 
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An honest judge, in charging a jury, thus urged the supreme value 
of the government to all citizens: 

Do you know there is no other friend you have that is as good a friend to you 
as the law ? It made provision for you before you were bom; it enables you to 
wear that coat which you have on your back, the shoes on your feet, or someone 
stronger would take them away from you. 

It is a guard over your house. It protects you from burglars; it stands guard 
over your property, your reputation, your life; and if you are sick and friendless 
it will take care of you in the hospital; if you are dying it will protect your body. 
No labor union has ever been the friend to you that the law has been. You 
ought to have respect for the law above any other institution. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY 

Members of the class may find out and report what is done by the officers of 
their township, school district, city, county, state, such as for poor relief, for con¬ 
structing roads, bridges, parks, and other matters not here mentioned. Inter¬ 
views with policemen, justices of the peace, township trustees, school superintend¬ 
ents, councilmen, jailers, superintendents of poorhouses, and others, might 
reveal to the class the aims, difficulties, usefulness, temptations, and defects of the 
public administration. Such officers are made more earnest and faithful if they 
are made aware that their work is inspected; that if they are negligent they may 
be rebuked, and if they are faithful they will be praised and rewarded. 

m. HOW ARE GOVERNMENTS SUPPORTED? 

The government cannot render all these services without means: 
money and services. The chief source of support comes from taxes 
upon the property, industry, and incomes of citizens. It is true that 
where a city, for example, carries on an enterprise like gas-making, 
water supply, street transportation, it may support these works from 
the income of the business. It is a grave question of our times whether 
and how far this kind of business is wise. At present we pass over 
this factor, (i) The principal sources of income for the support of 
the federal government are the internal revenue from liquor and 
tobacco taxes, taxes on imported goods (tariffs), stamp duties, and, in 
times of special need, income taxes. (2) The state and local govern¬ 
ments are supported by direct taxes levied on real estate and on all 
kinds of personal property, and fees for services of public officers, 
licenses, and others. Further details for each state must be studied 
in the local laws, as well as in books to be cited. That it is the duty 
of all citizens to support their government, and thus pay for the good 
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that is done and received, in proportion to the ability to pay, is theoreti- \ J 
cally admitted by all except an immoral or an eccentric minority. ' 
This is one of the conclusions about social duty which the moral 
sense of this nation will not permit to be set at defiance. But there 
are grave wrongs which tend to corrupt morality and call for earnest 
co-operation. 

IV. ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION. WHAT 
IS RIGHT TO REQUIRE AND DO? 

i. Problems of national support .—The actual support of our 
federal government comes largely from taxes on imported goods, 
on alcoholic liquor, and on tobacco. What is the duty of upright 
citizens in this matter, so far as they have influence ? A few questions 
will show that only prolonged and careful study will justify any man 
in exerting his political power actively on such subjects. What 
is the effect of a tariff imposed on goods brought from Europe, as 
books, clothing, furs, machinery, wines, furniture, pictures, glass 
ware, and other articles ? Does this tax make our people pay higher 
prices for the goods they consume ? Does the higher price benefit 
few or many? Are manufactures improved and enlarged by this 
policy ? Is the collection of this tax at ports fair and honest ? What 
are the wrong acts provoked by the modes of collection ? How do 
travelers and merchants seek to evade the import tax and what 
immoral acts arise from attempts to cheat the government? What 
is the duty of importers if they think the law itself is wrong and unjust ? 

In voting for members of Congress and for the President, what 
responsibility has the citizen in reference to the methods of national 
revenues? What should one do who thinks it morally evil for the 
government to seek support from the profits on intoxicants and 
tobacco ? The student should try to learn all the consequences of 
this system in every direction and on all classes of the community. 
This is not an easy task, yet many speak with dogmatic confidence 
on such themes without giving them prolonged study. If some thou¬ 
sand of young men were reading the best books on the subject and 
discussing their contents the leaders of the nation would be more 
carefully and wisely chosen. 
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Books on taxation. W. M. Daniels, Elements of Public Finance; R. T. Ely, 
Taxation in American States and Cities; T. G. Shearman, Taxation of Personal 
Property; C. H. Adams, The Science of Finance; E. R. A. Seligman, Essays in 
Taxation; C. E. Merriam, Report on the Municipal Revenues of Chicago , 1906; 
C. C. Plehn, Introduction to Public Finance; D. A. Wells, Theory and Practice of 
Taxation . 

2. Problems of support 0} state and local governments .— (a) The 
present methods. While there are many variations in different 
states, the essential elements in general are these: assessors are 
appointed according to state law to make lists of the amounts and 
values of all kinds of property of all citizens, and a rate of taxation 
is fixed according to which each owner of property is required to 
pay each year about one cent (more or less) for every dollar assessed, 
no matter what kind of property it may be. When this money is col¬ 
lected in the public treasury it is divided among the various public 
governments as required by law. If all the property were listed at its 
true value then all would contribute to the support of government 
according to their ability, or practically so, and this would be nearly 
fair. If the property of a citizen is a farm or houses or other visible 
things the assessors can see it for themselves and judge its value. 
If they are intelligent and honest this kind of tax will be collected 
justly. But in recent years very much wealth has been created 
which is not easily found, such as that invested in bonds, mort¬ 
gages, stocks, and franchises. 

( b ) Evils in this system. Members of the class, by talking with 
assessors and business men, as bankers, may find more evils than can 
be discussed briefly here. They will learn, among other things, that 
there is a direct temptation for taxpayers to hide stocks, bonds, notes, 
and other papers in vaults, and, where an oath is required to confirm 
their statements, to perjure themselves by reporting values much less 
than they actually own. In most towns and even in the country a 
majority of persons report to the assessors much less than the true 
amounts. But there are some who will not lie about this matter, and 
they tell the assessor all that they own, even when he could not other¬ 
wise find out. These more honest persons must therefore pay more, 
often many times more taxes than rich but unscrupulous neighbors 
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who are willing to lie in order to save money. The estates of widows 
and orphans are often placed in the control of courts where all the 
property is recorded in public books and cannot escape assessment. 
Thus the tendency of our system is to reward the cheat and liar and 
compel the honest and the widows and orphans to bear too heavy a 
share of the cost of government. All the great authorities on finance 
condemn this method which is common in all parts of our country. 
Thus Professor Seligman, one of the highest authorities, says of this 
kind of tax: 

Practically, the general property tax as actually administered is beyond all 
doubt one of the worst taxes known in the civilized world. Because of its attempt 
to tax intangible as well as tangible things, it sins against the cardinal rules of 
uniformity, of equality and universality of taxation. It puts a premium on dis¬ 
honesty and debauches the public conscience; it reduces deception to a system, 
and makes a science of knavery; it presses hardest on those least able to pay; it 
imposes double taxation on one man and grants entire immunity to the next. 
In short, the general property tax is so flagrantly inequitable, that its retention 
can be explained only through ignorance or inertia. It is the cause of such crying 
injustice that its alteration or its abolition must become the battle cry of every 
statesman and reformer.* 

How much of this inertia and ignorance is due to the neglect of 
the churches and adult Bible classes? How many of the moral 
teachers of the nation have even studied this gigantic wrong ? How 
guilty are the theological seminaries? How many will still claim 
that it is not a proper subject for Sunday study ? “Evil is wrought 
by want of thought as well as want of heart.” 

(c) Have the authorities who condemn the present system any 
better method to substitute for it ? From the purely financial stand¬ 
point the modes of raising revenues for the federal government are 
generally satisfactory. It is thought that the incomes for the state 
should be separated from those of the cities, counties, and towns; 
that the state should derive its revenues chiefly from corporation 
and inheritance taxes; that local revenues should come from real 
estate and from other elements of wealth; that a carefully devised 
method might properly reach notes secured by mortgage without tax¬ 
ing the same wealth twice; and that other revenues might be taken 
from the visible resources of persons with income as indicated by 

z £. R. A. Seligman, Essays in Taxation , 2d ed., p. 61. 
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their expenditures for enjoyment, such as residences, vehicles, etc. The 
tax on inherited wealth is collected at the moment when the heirs 
receive in large bulk property for which they have not labored. The 
tendency in our country is to extend the use of the inheritance tax 
as a source of revenue for the state. Society tolerates, and at great 
sacrifice protects great fortunes of individuals, partly on the ground 
that those who are most competent to manage capital are the most 
productive agents of control. But this reason does not hold good in 
case of heirs; for children do not always inherit ability and energy, 
and often become indolent from absence of motive to work, and persons 
in the second generation of wealth are far removed from sympathy 
with those who by their toil make capital reproductive. Hence the 
income tax and the inheritance tax have come to be demanded as 
means of returning to general social possession a large part of the 
accumulations of men of vast industry, thrift, initiative, and power 
of organization and direction. The sifting process of each generation 
comes by redistribution of estates. 

V. SUPPORT OF GOVERNMENT BY PERSONAL SERVICE 

The citizen in a nation with universal suffrage and free speech 
owes many duties to government which are not included in pay¬ 
ment of taxes. One of these duties is to know, as far as possible, the 
nature, functions, history, and needs of the political institutions which 
our forefathers improved and intrusted to the present generation. 

On important matters which are proposed for legislation each voter 
is under obligation to seek the best possible information and to assist 
by voice and vote those policies which seem to him to promise the 
highest results to the material and moral interests of the entire people. 
There are enough men who will secretly and often corruptly try to 
secure legislation that will enrich a few at the expense of many; 
but under our laws each citizen is rightfully bound to study and pro¬ 
mote laws which will benefit all. Some of these policies are 
mentioned elsewhere in this series. 

In the choice of representatives in city councils, state legislatures, 
and Congress those men should be nominated in all parties who have 
proved that they are intelligent, educated, and honest, and who will 
give their best study to the questions on which they are called to 
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frame and enact laws. For judges should be chosen lawyers known 
to be upright, just, clean in life, and learned in law. For adminis¬ 
trators of law, as governors, members of state boards of health and 
charity, mayors, trustees of towns, all citizens should insist upon one 
single principle—that of fitness by nature, character, and special 
training. In positions which require knowledge of medicine, only 
competent medical experts should be favored for election or appoint¬ 
ment; for administrators of schools, only educated and experienced 
teachers; for legal direction, only trained lawyers; for policemen, 
only those who have proved physical and mental fitness, and who 
merit advance by fidelity to duty; and thus throughout. That a 
man has been loyal to his party, or has helped an incompetent man 
to be elected congressman or mayor, or has delivered the vote of 
clients of a saloon, or has done any sort of partisan political work, 
ought not to be once considered. Every administrative office ought 
to be open to all competent citizens without regard to party, on proof 
of fitness, and then the officers should be promoted in the line of their 
skill after faithful labor for the community as a whole. This is the 
merit system as contrasted with the spoils system; the first being 
based on the welfare of the community, the other on selfish, private, 
or party interests; the first is moral, the second is distinctly 
immoral. 

Military service, that is the offer of life itself to defend the unity, 
integrity, safety, and honor of the nation, is the sacrifice which may be 
lawfully and rightly required of every strong man. Membership 
in the militia is training for such service. The grounds and reasons 
for these demands should be discussed in Christian circles. It is 
tragic when the nation or state requires its citizens to fight for an 
unjust cause, when patriotism is made to conflict with the sense of 
justice and humanity. 

Many kinds of civil service are rendered without pay or with only 
small reward: as the service on juries in courts of justice, committees 
and councils of cities, school boards, directions of state institutions 
of charity. In all countries much of the best work is done for com¬ 
monwealth and nation without money; the reward being enjoyed in 
a good conscience, a sense of usefulness, and the esteem of the 
public. 
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REV. T. JOHNSTONE IRVING 
Naples, Italy 

Criticism has not done much for the book of Habakkuk. It has 
raised a number of questions; it cannot be said to have answered 
satisfactorily any of them. The book is very small—a mere scrap. 
In Hebrew it may be read in half an hour; in English in ten minutes. 
It is hardly to be believed that a man of Habakkuk’s ability and 
literary power should have written only this. A gift of expression 
such as his must have gratified itself with larger production. Small 
as the book is, there are critics who find themselves constrained to 
believe that much of it is not from the hand of Habakkuk. The 
third chapter is said to be from another and later hand, and in the 
other two chapters are verses that are said to be interpolations. It 
is also said that a number of verses in the first chapter are out of 
place, and ought to be transferred to a more suitable setting in the 
second. It would serve no useful purpose for the present writer to 
add to the arguments that have been used for and against these asser¬ 
tions. Anyone who defends the positions that the entire book is 
Habakkuk’s, and that the order of our text is the original one, will 
find himself in remarkably good company. 

The date of the book can be determined only approximately. 
When it was written the Chaldaeans had succeeded the Assyrians 
in the overlordship of the Asiatic world, and in their characteristic way 
were actively engaged in making their power felt. They had not 
yet reached Judah. As described by the prophet, they were still at 
a distance. Now Nineveh fell about 608 b. c., and Jerusalem was 
taken by Nebuchadrezzar in 586: at some point, therefore, between 
these two dates the prophecy appeared. This, as has been said, is 
somewhat indefinite; but to be able to fix within limits so narrow the 
birthday of a piece of writing between two and three thousand years 
old leaves little ground for complaint. 

The text of the prophecy is in a number of places doubtful, and in 

Si 
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several certainly corrupt. A clause of the ninth verse of the third 
chapter is said to have been translated in a hundred different ways; 
which means, of course, that it cannot be translated at all. Several 
other clauses are in like case. Our English versions translate them 
all; but to translate everything is the principle on which they pro¬ 
ceed. To render the unintelligible by the unintelligible can 
hardly be called a common-sense proceeding. It would be better 
and more honest to put asterisks where the nonsense at present stands. 
Fortunately the imperfections of the text hardly injure at all the 
intelligibility of the prophecy as a whole, and are inappreciable, as 
far as its practical usefulness is concerned. 

All critics praise Habakkuk’s style. This is usually done in general 
terms. It may be worth "while to enter somewhat into detail. Some¬ 
one has said, “the style is the man,” and if this is true, Habakkuk is 
an exceptionally interesting individual. Professor Masson of Edin¬ 
burgh University used to say to his students that if they wrote any¬ 
thing descriptive, an indispensable condition of success was to keep 
their eye on the object described. Naturally he meant the eye of 
the mind—“that inward eye which,” as Wordsworth says, “is the 
bliss of solitude.” Habakkuk both himself sees and makes others 
see. Many of his sentences, nay clauses, nay individual words, are 
pictures. They could be painted. There is about his writing a 
nervous brevity and vivid picturesqueness that it would be difficult 
to match. Let anyone read the original with care, and honestly 
endeavor to pair the Hebrew words with English, and he will find 
picture after picture of the most fascinating kind rise before his mind. 
Isaiah, in a crisis similar to that in which Habakkuk found himself, 
says: “I will wait upon the Lord, that hideth his face from the house 
of Jacob, and I will look for him.” That is prose. Habakkuk says: 
“I will stand upon my watch, and set me upon a tower, and will 
look forth to see what he will speak to me.” Here we have poetry 
and a picture. We see the prophet on his height eagerly peering 
forth like a temple watchman scanning the horizon to catch the 
first indications of dawn. The description of the Chaldaeans is, 
of course, largely imaginative; but how brilliant was the imagination 
that produced it! “ His horses are swifter than leopards.” One sees 
the lithe greyhound-like bound of the creatures. “And fiercer than 
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evening wolves.” One sees the brutes with the hunger of the day 
on them fiercely foraging for a supper. “His horseman gallop. 
They come from afar.” The meaning is that their advance is by 
forced marches; before night the camping-ground they left in the 
morning is on the sky line far behind them. It is a pity our trans¬ 
lators allowed themselves to be influenced so little by the animation 
of the original. A monotonous level of propriety is what they seem 
to have aimed at. Notice how effective the anticipative pronoun is 
in the following: “He! at Kings he scoffs, and princes are his deri¬ 
sion; he! at every stronghold he laughs: he heaps up earthmounds 

and takes it.He scoffs: he laughs.” One can hea t the 

boisterous exulting ha, ha, ha! Then notice what follows the verse 
I have translated. “Then he sweeps on like a blast; and passes 
through”—is there in no time—“and becomes guilty.” The taking 
of a stronghold is a mere episode, hardly delaying at all the headlong 
rush, and how dreadful is that “becomes guilty!” What a.swift 
darting aside of the mind! There is a whole tragedy in the words. 
It is true there are critics who question the correctness of the text; 
but I prefer to regard the expression as just the kind of grand thing 
that Habakkuk was capable of saying. The above may suffice to 
indicate what I mean by the picturesqueness of Habakkuk’s style; 
and I make no apology for dwelling on it. It is an element, and a 
most interesting one, in this precious morsel of scripture. Let no one, 
however, suppose that I intend it to be understood that the prophet set 
himself to produce a piece of fine writing. Nothing of the kind. It 
is probable his style gave him no concern. His concern was to get 
expressed the thoughts that were in him. Juvenal says: Indignatio 
facit versus , “Indignation makes verses;” and it was the moral 
passion in the heart of Habukkuk, burning like a fire in his bones, 
that, combined with the peculiar cast of his mind, made his style 
what it is. 

Habakkuk’s prophecy consists of two moral problems and a 
psalm. In the problems we see faith in a state of conflict; in the 
psalm we see it grandly triumphant. Through conflict to victory— 
how often is that the history of faith! Thus was it with Job’s faith; 
thus with that of Thomas. Habakkuk’s first problem is contained 
in the first four verses of the first chapter. It is not just easy to 
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decide whether the evil spoken of in these verses is that practiced by 
the godless in Israel against the godly, or whether it is inflicted 
by a foreign foe. Upon the whole the former seems the more probable. 
“ And there is strife, and contention riseth up ” are words that describe 
domestic trouble more fitly than foreign. Now, we have in these 
verses wickedness, the prophet, and God; and the prophet’s problem 
was to understand how God’s attitude toward wickedness could be 
so different from his own. How was it that God could tolerate what 
he found so intolerable ? “How long, O Jehovah, have I called, and 
thou hearest not: I cry unto thee ‘violence,’ and thou helpest not. 
Why'dost thou cause me to see wickedness ? and why dost thou look 
upon grievance ? and spoiling and violence are before me: and there 
is strife and contention riseth up.” Shall we say that we have here 
God’s patience, and the prophet’s impatience ? However that may 
be, the prophet proceeds on these two assumptions: first, that 
God’s feeling toward wickedness ought to be the same as his; and, 
second that God’s action in regard to wickedness ought to corre¬ 
spond with what he regards as necessary. We have here a situation 
of extreme interest. The prophet virtually compares his own attitude 
toward moral evil with that of God. He finds the two do not har¬ 
monize; and his inference, even if not actually expressed, is that right 
is on his side rather than on God’s. We should err, however, were 
we to make too much of this want of accord between the prophet 
and God. It is more in appearance than in reality that there is 
conflict. It is just because Habakkuk is so devotedly on God’s 
side that the misunderstanding between him and God has arisen. 
Habakkuk, like all the prophets, has a passion for righteousness; 
and when a human being and God confer together on this great 
matter we may be sure the difference between them is not radical. 
And yet the difference between Habakkuk and God is important. 
As a sinner I am entirely on God’s side. It comforts me to hear 
the prophet expostulate with God, and ask: “how long?” I am 
made to realize that the evildoers were more to God than they 
were to Habakkuk: and that in God feelings, deeper than the prophet 
could fathom, stayed his avenging hand. I am reminded of God’s 
remonstrance with another impatient prophet. “Thou hast had 
pity on the gourd, for the which thou hast not labored, neither madest 
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it grow; which came up in a night; and perished in a night: and 
should not I spare Nineveh, that great city; wherein are more than 
six-score thousand persons that cannot discern between their right 
hand and their left; and also much cattle?” 

It was to Habakkuk a grievous consequence of the evil of his 
time that the law was torpid, and justice never made headway. 
These expressions may just be another way of saying that the time 
was evil. A time certainly is evil when law and justice are in the con¬ 
dition here described. But the expressions may have a more pathetic 
meaning. They may indicate the prophet’s sense of the futility of his 
own efforts to reform the time. Law and justice have in the prophet’s 
mind become endowed with "personality. They are agents with a 
work assigned them; but so intractable is the material to be worked 
on, that the one has become chilled to the heart; and the other has 
been brought to a standstill through sheer inability to get forward. 
One suspects that this is just the prophet’s indirect way of expressing 
how it is with himself. It is in his heart the chill is; it is his efforts 
at reform that have met with utter frustration. As God’s prophet 
it was his function to make law and justice prevail: but he has labored 
in vain: he has spent his strength for naught and in vain. What 
laborer in God’s vineyard has not experienced this chill of heart, 
and sense of utter frustration ? Does he not at times question whether 
his work can be credited with anything deserving the name of success ? 
What profit have I, he may ask himself, of all my labor under the 
sun ? Well, a feeling of this kind may not be without a wholesome 
use; but the sooner it is got rid of the better; and there is no better 
way of dealing with it than to follow Habakkuk’s example. Take God 
into confidence about it. The disheartened worker has no surer 
means of regaining courage and renewing strength than by pouring 
out his complaint before God. “They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength.” 

Habakkuk’s first problem met with a solution. The Chaldaeans 
were advancing; and for judgment God had appointed them, and 
for chastisement he had founded them. They were God’s chosen 
instrument for the correction of his disobedient people. How Habak¬ 
kuk reached the conviction that the Chaldaeans would be made to 
serve this purpose it may not be easy to say. His own account of 
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the matter is that it was produced in him by God; and this explana¬ 
tion is perhaps sufficient: When the hand of God is on a man it may 
not be possible to give a natural history of his moral intuitions. 
God is said to reveal his secret to his servants the prophets. 

We have now reached the circumstances out of which Habakkuk’s 
second problem arose: and the section of the prophecy that states 
and solves it is in some ways the most interesting and instructive part 
of the book. It is out of the solution of the first problem that the 
second arrives. The Chaldaeans were raised up to punish sinful 
Israel: but how inexpressibly dreadful and morally horrible is this 
instrument of God’s! The Chaldaeans were destined to be a whip; 
they are proving themselves to be a devastating scourge. It may 
have been necessary for God to raise them up: surely there is even a 
greater necessity to put them down. It was their function to punish 
wickedness; what punishment shall be meted out to them for their 
own far greater wickedness? This was the “plea” for an answer to 
which the prophet betook himself to his tower. 

The Chaldaeans exercise on Habakkuk a kind of fascination. We 
may use a word recently come into use and say he is obsessed by them. 
His whole nature—intellect, feeling, imagination, conscience—is occu¬ 
pied with them. He forgets altogether his own people and their sin, 
and is wholly absorbed in the contemplation of this awful nation. 
The expressions he makes use of to describe their activity in its moral 
aspects are of extreme interest. For brevity they are such as only a 
master of phrase could strike out; as moral pronouncements they 
smite like a sledge-hammer. “He marcheth through the breadths 
of the earth to possess dwellings that are not his.” Might makes right. 
Here we have unscrupulous greed, greed all the more appalling, 
because backed by irresistible might, greed that is hardly in alliance 
with covetousness, because it is so sure of gratification. “From him¬ 
self proceed his judgment and his predominance.” The literal 
rendering of these words conveys very imperfectly their meaning. 
“From himself,” that is, self-derived, “is his judgment,” that is, the 
imposition of his will on others. And self-derived is “his predomi¬ 
nance.” The whole may be expressed thus: “He is self-willed and 
irresponsibly overbearing.” In his dealings with others there is no 
reference to a Higher than both he and they. Conscience he can 
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hardly be said to possess, because he acknowledges no lord of con¬ 
science. “ Whose might is his God.” This was the ultimate word 
required to complete the prophet’s conception of the Chaldaean, 
and here we have it. The foregoing expressions lead up to this; those 
that follow are deductions from this. The expression strikes me as 
one of great originality. I can think of nothing in the Old Testament 
like it. We read, indeed, that the fool has said in his heart there 
is no god; but it is not said that the fool has found a substitute for 
God. The Chaldaean, then, is his own God, and the God of all 
on earth besides; and what a merciless omnipotent he is! His fellow- 
men are hardly human beings; they are lower animals, rather. They 
are fish! “He taketh up all of them with his angle, he sweepeth them 
into his net, and gathereth them into his drag.” As an example of 
sarcasm expressing moral indignation what could surpass the follow¬ 
ing? “Therefore he sacrificeth to his net, and bumeth incense to 
his drag; because by them his portion is fat, and his provision rich.” 
There are commentators who take these expressions literally: but surely 
they ought to pray for more light! How touching is the following, 
interjected in the midst of the description of the Chaldaeans: “Art 
not thou from of old, Jehovah, my God, my holy one ? We shall not 
die.” Critics say the reading ought to be: “thou shalt not die:” 
but, as it seems to me, with a strange failure to appreciate the situa¬ 
tion. With so dire a foe menacing, that the prophet and his people 
should die seemed inevitable. But somehow, oh, somehow! the 
eternal God would work deliverance. 

The Chaldaean, as presented to us by Habakkuk, is a portentous 
phenomenon. The whole representation may be summed up in the 
words, “ Godless might.” One wonders whether if the prophet lived 
in our day he would find anything to correspond. Most ages have 
their Chaldaeans. In one age he takes one form; in another, 
another. Does he exist in the world today, and if so, what form has 
he assumed ? Men may agree that he exists, but differ as to his 
form. I can imagine a good case being made out that the world’s 
militarism is our Chaldaean. It might be objected that the expres¬ 
sion, “godless might,” is too strong to be applied to this evil. I am 
not convinced. It seems to me that men will never protest against, 
and agitate against, militarism with adequate earnestness till they are 
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convinced that it is godless. A master of legions in our day has 
boasted that he is in alliance with the Almighty. One would like 
to see the predominant partner’s signature to that alliance. Our 
conception of what is godly is derived from Christ; and anything 
more alien from his teaching than the warlike condition of Europe 
today, and the conditions of the people consequent on milifary expendi¬ 
ture, it would be impossible to imagine. I live in Italy, and see her 
people leaving her by the hundred thousand annually, because the 
conditions of life are such as can no longer be borne. The taxes absorb 
so much of their scanty earnings, that what is left does not suffice to 
meet the most elementary needs. Bloated armaments, as they are 
called, are undoubtedly a clamant evil of our time. Another, and of a 
type morally lower, is greed of money. This is one of the lowest of 
human passions, and when it has grown strong through gratification, 
one of the most merciless. Let our slum-dwellings, sweated industries, 
adulterated food, and “comers” in this and the other commodity bear 
witness. Virgil speaks of sacra jantes auri: “accursed hunger for 
goldand his words are not too strong. My own conviction is that 
in this evil we have, if not our only Chaldaean, at any rate our worst. 
So formidable has the evil become in some of its developments that 
statesmen of the humaner sort have their minds occupied about it, 
and it is probable that some sort of legislative curb will be applied. 
One knows, of course, the kind of plea it will urge to be let alone— 
freedom of contract; the right of unfettered trading, and so on. It 
may be enough to answer sumntum jus, summa injuria: “limitless 
right, limitless wrong.” When we are allowed to define and prose¬ 
cute our own rights, the rights of other people are like to be a vanishing 
quantity. In our day it has become a distinguished virtue to have 
the courage to be poor; and there is probably no more immediate 
duty before the godly than to show by their own way of living that a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things that he 
possesseth. But it is time^to proceed to the solution of Habakkuk’s 
second problem. 

With the Chaldaean as described by the prophet before our mind 
we are in a position to understand the urgency of the problem. It 
must have been in a kind of agony that Habakkuk looked forth from 
his watch-tower. How long he had to remain in his attitude of expect- 
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ancy we are not told; probably it was for some time. Now, the instruc¬ 
tions given to Habakkuk to prepare him for the vision to be granted 
seem to me of striking significance. Commentators, I find, in their 
haste to reach the vision itself, pass them by as of no particular impor¬ 
tance. In this they greatly err. Let me translate the instructions. 
“And Jehovah answered me and said: ‘Write the vision, and make 
it plain upon the tablets, that he may run that reads it. For the vision 
is still for an appointed time, and it panteth to reach its destination, 
and will not lie: if it tarry wait for it; for it will certainly come; it 
will not be behindhand.” The vision is to be written so plainly that 
it may be read and understood with the utmost ease—“that he may 
run that reads it.” This means that it is intended for all sorts and 
conditions of men—for the race in fact—and no obstruction is to be 
allowed to stand in the way of its being easily apprehended. The 
relevancy of the rest of the instructions is not so easily grasped. Had 
it been a divine deed of punishment, or a divine work of retribution 
that God was about to announce to the prophet, there would have 
been no difficulty. A deed or a work has an appointed time, which it 
will not fail to keep, and must, of course, be waited for. But it is 
not a deed or a work that God is about to announce, but a moral 
maxim. Why, then, must it be waited for ? Why may it not be 
announced at once? Why should it be represented as panting to 
reach its destination ? To those questions there is only one possible 
answer. The moral maxim cannot be announced till minds are in 
an appropriate condition to receive it. I think there can be no doubt 
that we are meant to understand that it is the prophet’s mind that is not 
yet fit to be a habitat for the promised truth. Habakkuk has been too 
peremptory with God. His crying, and expostulation, and outlook 
from his tower, indicate, of course, extreme earnestness; but they 
indicate at the same time great impatience; and there is a suggestion 
that God’s concern for the moral well-being of the world does not 
equal his. This is not the temper of mind to which God can com¬ 
municate his secret. Such a mind has still to wait; and everything 
depends on the character of the wafting. It must be patient, trustful, 
hopeful. How true it is that through the discipline of life we learn 
God’s lessons. Solvitur atnbulando: through living the problems of 
life find solution. The young are much more afflicted with problems 
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than the old; not, that the old have solved all theirs, but somehow they 
have got beyond them. They have shed them with many other 
juvenilities. Habakkuk’s last word to us is that God has made him 
to walk upon his high places. He is now higher than his watch- 
tower. Beneath him is the fog of the world, and it is in the fog 
that problems are encountered. 

Habakkuk, then, waited, and at last moral fitness came, and 
God’s great vision was given. I call the vision great, because it 
is the final word on the punishment of sin and the reward of righteous¬ 
ness. Let us endeavor to understand it as thoroughly as we may. 
The Revised Version translates the first half of the verse as follows: 
“ Behold, his soul is puffed up, it is not upright in him.” For “upright” 
we read in the margin, “straight.” This is an attempt to make 
the translation more nearly literal. To express “righteous” we use a 
word meaning straight vertically—upright; the Hebrew used one 
meaning straight horizontally. It may be helpful to give a more 
literal rendering of the word translated “puffed up.” This word is a 
verb in the intensive form, derived from a noun meaning a hill or 
ridge, and the literal meaning is “to be hilly or ridgy.” The literal 
translation of the whole clause will, therefore, be: “His soul is ridgy, 
it is not straight (or level) in him.” But when a soul is said to have 
ridges it is implied that these ridges are not stable, but in motion. 
That this inference is legitimate may, I think be proved by the fact 
that the chief word in the second half of the verse is one meaning 
“steadfastness.” As so often in Hebrew, there is a contrast between 
the first half of the verse and the second. Now, to translate the idea 
of ridges in motion we have a capital word, viz., “billowy;” and 
when we pass from the literal to the metaphorical, and apply the idea 
to a soul, we have no better word to express the meaning than “ tumul¬ 
tuous.” The clause may, then, be translated thus: “ His soul is tumul¬ 
tuous, it is not calm in him.” That Habakkuk had the raging sea 
before his mind’s eye when he wrote these words I have no doubt. 
In fact his meaning is admirably expressed in the words of another 
prophet: “The wicked are like the troubled sea which cannot rest; 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt;” or as Jude has it: “ Raging waves 
of the sea, foaming out their own shame.” In contrast with this 
tumultuous instability we have the second half of the verse: “The 
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just shall live by his steadfastness, or faithfulness.” St. Paul adopts 
the Septuagint translation: “The just shall live by faith.” It would 
be rash to assume that the apostle did not know the original. One 
can imagine him thanking God for this variation from the original. 
The apostle knew what he was about. What he does, in fact, is 
simply to go a step farther back—to go beyond the effect to the cause. 
There can be no faithfulness without faith. Faithfulness is just 
faith in activity. We now see the meaning of Habakkuk’s vision. 
Sin is tumult—the negation of peace. “There is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked.” Faithfulness—which I take to be equivalent 
to the New Testament’s “patient continuance in welldoing”—is life, 
in the pregnant sense of that word. And now it is seen how com¬ 
plete is God’s answer to Habakkuk’s “plea,” and how mistaken he 
was in supposing that God can ever be indifferent to sin. The 
prophet demanded from God what we may call some kind of arbitrary 
punishment for sin—for the sin of his own people, the Chaldaean, 
and for the Chaldaean’s sin some other great power as avenger. 
This is very superficial, and the prophet was made to see that it was. 
He was taught that sin is its own worst punishment, and faithfulness 
its own best reward. That this is so is by God’s appointment. 
God has constituted man so that “the mind is its own peace, and 
of itself can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” Habakkuk 
thoroughly learned God’s lesson. If we study carefully his five 
“woes” invoked on the Chaldaeans, we shall find that each of 
them is an exemplification of God’s vision. In them there is no 
arbitrary punishment; but only that which we may call necessary— 
the inevitable consequence of the course of life pursued. Let us 
not fail to notice the grand words with which the prophet, having 
learned his lesson, stills his own and all other caviling against God: 
“God is in his holy temple: hush before him all the earth!” 
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Napoleon is credited with the sneering declaration that Providence 
is on the side of the heaviest battalions. He would have had small 
difficulty in accounting for the dominance of Assyria in Western 
Asia during the latter half of the eighth century b. c. Her invincible 
armies, mobile, daring, relentless, swept away one by one the little 
Syrian states. 

A rustic philosopher and poet of one of the lesser of those states, 
detached from the movements of the world by his retired occupation, 
yet viewing with keen eyes all the play of social and political forces 
of his day, arrived at an entirely different conclusion. Moreover, 
his interpretation of the victories of Assyria was reached before Assyria 
had proceeded far in her conquests. He based his prognostications, 
not upon the physical prowess of Assyria, but upon the moral decay 
of Israel and her neighbors. It is Amos’ great place in the history 
of thought that he first enunciated clearly the doctrine—even yet only 
accepted by the few—that social justice is the only basis of national 
perpetuity. Of course the prophet declared his conviction in religious 
language. He said that God would punish Israel for her social sins. 

The doctrine seemed absurd when Amos proclaimed it. Israel 
was at the zenith of her glory. Jeroboam II had profited by the 
discomfiture of the old enemy, Damascus, at the hands of Assyria, 
to regain for Israel more than Syria had been able to capture during 
the preceding feeble reigns. Moab, long independent, had been 
brought under Israel’s sway. Commerce which had languished was 
flourishing. The nobles were able to indulge in splendid luxury, 
the arts were cultivated, the religious cultus was magnificent, and 
the festivals were celebrated with extraordinary pomp. To be sure, 
there was much distress among the poor. The unsuccessful wars 
had impoverished them, and in the successful wars the booty had 
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gone to the chieftains. The military nobility pressed hard upon the 
peasantry, and there was no recourse in the tribunals of justice, 
where the decision went always to the strong. But it might have 
been said that such inequalities are inevitable; the poor always will 
be more or less discontented; they are not patriotic enough to rejoice 
in the glory, independence, and increasing wealth of the nation; 
they are ignorant and concerned only with their own class interests; 
and, of course, the preachers and prophets who come from their 
ranks will gird at the constitution of society. But that a nation as 
strong and splendid as Israel should fall before a foreign power, 
simply because social wrongs were permitted and the condition of 
the working classes was unfortunate, would be an absurd doctrine. 

Amos denied the prosperity. He insisted that a nation morally 
corrupt could not be strong, and that the outward evidences of luxury 
were simply deceptive. Israel was a basket of summer fruit, the late 
fruit, dead ripe, “the goodly apple rotten at the core.” His simple 
conscience told him that the nation that cared for its glory and not 
for its people, that was proud of its wealth and careless of the common 
weal, could not endure. 

This message of Amos, repeated in sermon and vision, is particu¬ 
larly clear in the fine poem in the section 5:18—6:14. Harper 1 thus 
discusses it: 

This poem consists of three triple strophes, each strophe of the nine con¬ 
taining six lines. In each triple strophe the first presents a woe (in the third 
this woe becomes an oath); the second presents a phase of the wickedness of the 
situation; the third presents the coming captivity. The symmetry of the three 
divisions is almost perfect. 

The poem presents a vivid picture of conditions in Israel and is 
full of modem suggestiveness. It may be discussed under the follow¬ 
ing titles: (I) The Sin of False Thinking; (II) The Sin of Selfish 
Indifference; (III) Inevitable Consequence. 

I. THE SIN OF FALSE THINKING: 5:18-27 

There is a curious notion abroad that it does not matter what one 
thinks, so he is honest about it. The absurdity of the idea is evident 

1 Biblical World , Vol. XII, pp. 254-56, where also the poem is reprinted in strophic 
form, with brief notes indicating the interpolations. For a fuller discussion see Harper, 
“Arnos and Hosea,” International Critical Commentary , in loco . 
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as soon as one makes any application of it to practical life. There 
is moral value in one’s ideas. Amos was led to his views of life 
through his conscience, and he insisted that people whose ideas were 
not determined by conscience were wicked. The three stanzas of 
the strophe are each concerned with a different element of the false 
thinking of his time. 

1. A vain philosophy .—“Woe unto you that desire the day of 
Jehovah! It is darkness and not light.” “The day of Jehovah” 
was a phrase to conjure with. Evidently a definite expectation 
existed that a great day would come when Jehovah would show himself 
supreme over all other gods, by giving to Israel supremacy over all 
her enemies. If there was anything wrong in the national life it would 
be all well in the day of Jehovah. If anyone were dissatisfied with 
his lot let him hope for the day of Jehovah. How pious and optimis¬ 
tic it seemed to refer everything to this good time coming. But 
there is such a thing as a stupid and wicked optimism. Any philoso¬ 
phy that expects “the good times” to fall down from heaven, without 
human effort, and in spite of human selfishness, is vain. Amos 
told his people that, if Jehovah should suddenly rectify all condi¬ 
tions, there would be catastrophe surprising as the sudden meeting 
of a lion or a bear in one’s path, or as the bite of an adder when one 
leaned carelessly against a wall. The day of Jehovah means a day 
of righteousness, and that would be calamity to wrongdoers. There 
is ever a lazy tendency to leave the great work of reform to the “ day 
of Jehovah ” or to the “ kingdom of God ” or to the “ working of social 
evolution.” If these phrases mean anything, they mean a beneficent 
result of conscientious attention to duty on the part of individuals 
and nations. An optimism that does not attack problems is self- 
discredited ; an optimism that selfishly enjoys privileges is hypocritical. 
If the day of Jehovah should come suddenly, some optimists would 
find themselves in jail. 

2. An empty religion .—“I despise your feasts and delight not in 
your festivals.” Amos found a people seeking Jehovah’s favor by 
splendid worship with all the pageantry of sacrifice and the glory 
of music. If a god would not be satisfied with what was offered at 
Bethel, he must be hard to please. But Amos interprets his God 
through his own feelings. He sees the wretchedness and the wrong, 
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the oppressions and the violence, and insists that Jehovah is not 
concerned with cultus, but with right between man and man. God 
does not care that animals smoke on altars; he is concerned that a 
poor man has not enough to eat. All the noise of the sacred music 
cannot drown the cries of the wretched whose toil is for others’ gain. 
With magnificent demand, Amos tells what will please Jehovah: 
“Let justice roll down as waters, and righteousness as a living 
stream.” 

After all God cannot be advantaged by worship. Worship is for 
the good of man, not of God. Only the rightness of human relations 
can ever please Jehovah. And it is a sin to think otherwise. 

3. A misconceived history .—Harper would render vss. 25, 26: 
“Was it only sacrifices and offerings that ye brought me in the wilder¬ 
ness during forty years ? And now ye lift up the shrine of your King 
and the image of your God, which ye have made for yourselves.” 
That is: Do you carry on this corrupt worship, with its extravagances 
and processions, to obtain the favor of Jehovah on the supposition 
that simpler (and therefore less efficacious) sacrifices secured the 
great Egyptian deliverance ? It is a terrible thing to read wrongly 
the lesson of history and to lose its moral significance. The post 
hoc ergo propter hoc is one of the most dangerous of fallacies. The 
Japanese are saying, “The Americans became great who robbed the 
Indians and broke treaty with them, therefore we will so treat the 
Koreans.” The reactionary says that when we believed certain doc¬ 
trines we had great results, therefore we must believe those doctrines 
now. The possessors of predatory wealth declare that free competi¬ 
tion has made modem industrial success, therefore there must be no 
restraint of government. And the doom that Amos thunders is upon 
everyone that reads the past and leaves out its moral meaning. Israel 
did offer sacrifices in the wilderness, but God did not bless the nation 
for the offerings. 

II. THE SIN OF SELFISH INDIFFERENCE: 6: 1 — 7 * 

i. Reckless injustice .—“Woe to the careless lords, who postpone 
the day of calamity and violate justice.” Israel had passed through 
serious misfortune and might pass through it again, but her nobility 

* Vs. 2 breaks the sense and must be a later addition. 
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were content, so long as prosperity continued in their day and they 
could use their power to oppress the weak. Perhaps worse than a 
selfish optimist, who leaves the righting of wrongs to the blessed 
future, refusing to take a hand himself, is the selfish tyrant, who realizes 
that the crash may come some day, but is satisfied so long as it does 
not seem imminent. It is Louis XV’s aprbs nous le deluge. Many a 
man fears that some day the proletariat will know their power, but 
he advocates soldiers and police that the evil day may be put off. 
His own fortune depends on preserving present conditions, and that 
is his sin. 

2. Luxury .—The nobles had their costly banquets with gay 
furnishings, and dainty viands, and musical accompaniments, and 
abundant wine, and joyous anointings. If the rustic prophet had 
lived in the city he would have been accustomed to these extrava¬ 
gances, but, coming from his rural home, he could not understand 
why a few should banquet and the many should starve. It is a 
mark of civilization of course. Attention has been called to the 
fact that an Indian tribe sometimes perished of famine, but a single 
Indian never suffered from hunger if the tribe had food. It is only 
when culture has refined our selfishness that we become accustomed 
to misery. There is still the prophetic “woe” upon a social system 
that allows profligate expenditure side by side with abject want; 
and the more wicked, that the luxury is obtained at the cost of the 
wretchedness. 

3. Moral blindness .—“They are not grieved for the affliction of 
Joseph.” That is most serious: they do not realize the situation. 
It was not that the nobles of Israel were extraordinarily wicked. 
They were doing what anybody privileged like themselves would 
do. They saw no serious injustice that luxury was their birthright 
and poverty was the lot of the people. So before the French Revolu¬ 
tion the nobility could not understand the iniquity of their system. 
And people among us accept so unquestioningly the social order, that 
they seriously doubt the propriety of too much education, lest there 
be no one left content to do the menial work. The agony of the social 
situation in our day, as in that of Amos, is the moral blindness of 
those who are privileged to the problems created by our shameful 
inequalities. 
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III. INEVITABLE CONSEQUENCE: 6:8-14* 

Each strophe ends with a threat of doom, and the announcements 
are climacteric. First (5:27), captivity beyond Damascus is threat¬ 
ened; secondly (6:7), the nobles shall be in the van of the captivity. 
The third strophe, while still referring to the sins of the nation, is 
more particularly concerned with the doom. 

1. The instability of the prosperity .—“I abhor the glory of Jacob, 
and his palaces I hate.” It is an awful thing to have reared a splendor, 
which is abhorrent to Jehovah. The palaces, the winter houses, the 
summer homes, the fine cities, the rich merchandise, seemed evidences 
of prosperity. But with a touch it would all disappear. How soon 
the wealthy land was a wilderness! No fortune is stable that has 
not righteousness as its foundation. 

2. The folly of disregarding the moral order. —“ Do horses run upon 
crags ? Does one plow the sea with oxen ?” 4 Moral law is as inflex¬ 
ible as physical law. As well plow the sea as expect the bitter worm¬ 
wood of injustice to result in national strength. Injustice is not only 
wrong, it is folly. Oppression defeats its own end. So it is in Turkey 
and Russia. Justice would make them prosperous and stable empires. 
And our own complicated industrial problem requires for its solution 
only justice. The tyrant, wherever he is, is plowing the sea. 

3 .The certainty of doom. —Amos declares that God’s instrument of 
punishment to Israel is a foreign enemy. All that tyranny had gathered 
the invader should carry away. And within a generation there was 
not a palace nor a fortune in Samaria. Portugal and Spain, the 
richest of nations, were driven from the wealthy colonies of the 
western hemisphere for injustice. Lincoln believed a like divine 
retribution had fallen upon a nation—North and South—which had 
tolerated slavery. The law is not abrogated that decrees national 
doom upon social iniquity. 

3 Vss. 9, 10 seem to be a separate fragment. The strophic structure shows them 
to be superfluous. They do not make sense in this connection. 

4 For the reading,"IpM, instead of D*HpM, see Harper, op. cit ., in loco. 
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Greek in Present Theological Education 

A live and interesting question for men engaged in the training of 
ministers is that of the practical value of the study of Greek in the theological 
course. The recent decline of Greek in many of the colleges leaves men 
to enter the theological seminary without Greek at all, or with an insuffi¬ 
cient preparation in Greek. Also, the rapid increase of scientific study 
produces new subjects which students should pursue, and the demands 
upon the modem ministry for administrative work and practical efficiency 
require that some modifications in the kind of preparation should be made. 

In view of these conditions, it was timely for Professor Samuel Dickey, 
in being inducted into the chair of New Testament Literature and Exe¬ 
gesis at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, to discuss “The 
Position of Greek in the Theological Education of Today.” He considers 
five possible ways of dealing with the present situation. Of these five the 
one which seems to him most desirable is: “The reorganization of the 
entire curriculum upon a group system, the making of both Hebrew and 
Greek largely, perhaps wholly, elective, and the preclusion of a student 
who enters with neither language from attempting to take both.” That is 
to say, a part of the men who pursue a theological course will do so without 
any linguistic equipment and will therefore base their work entirely upon 
the English Bible; while those who have adequate linguistic equipment 
will have the opportunity, in a series of courses especially designed for 
them, to interpret the Bible on the basis of the original languages. The 
proportion of men pursuing these two diverse lines of study can only be 
estimated; but it seems likely that the majority, perhaps the large majority, 
of divinity students would soon be found in the English courses. It might 
therefore result that a comparatively small number of seminary graduates 
would be first-hand interpreters of the Bible, and of this number most 
would probably go on to become professional teachers of the Bible. 

Professor Dickey does not wish to be understood as reducing the require¬ 
ments for admission to the seminary, but rather as changing somewhat 
the requirements to include some of the newer fields of study, such as 
psychology and sociology. It is agreed on every hand that some modifi¬ 
cation of the curriculum of the theological seminaries is desirable, and it 
remains to be seen what modification is required to meet best the existing 
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conditions. The proposal which Professor Dickey makes will be read 
with interest by all who have this problem at heart, and his suggestion 
may be found to lead in the right direction. 

He quotes with approval a recent editorial utterance of the Outlook: 

Too long the standards of the divinity schools, at least in America, have 
been those of the teacher of theology rather than those of the active minister; 
too long theological professors have been teaching as if their dearest aim was to 
make students like themselves. While medical students have been studying not 
to be medical professors but physicians and surgeons, while law students have 
been studying to be, not professors of law, but lawyers, theological students have 
been studying as if they were all to be theological professors. 

And in a similar vein Rev. A. A. Berle, D.D., writes: 

At its best the divinity school of today is calculated to turn out a man whose 
natural next step is a fellowship for study in Germany, with a return to a theologi¬ 
cal professorship. At its worst—well, for its worst, the recent history of the 
failure of the churches to meet and lead the moral aspirations of the masses fur¬ 
nishes the indictment. 

Dr. SandAy on the Life of Christ 

Everything that comes from the pen of Professor William Sanday, of 
Oxford University, is of first importance for all New Testament students. 
While we are waiting for the appearance of his promised Life of Christ , 
we are from time to time helped by volumes which he produces as offshoots 
of his preparation for the great comprehensive work. The latest volume 
from him, which has just appeared, is entitled: The Life of Christ in 
Recent Research. It contains a group of lectures which he has recently 
given on various occasions. One of them deals with the “ Symbolism of 
the Bible;” five of them discuss research in the life of Christ during the 
last twenty years; one is entitled “The Deity of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
as Expressed in the Gospels;” and then comes a chapter on “Miracles,” 
to which this paragraph is intended to call attention. 

It is a large-minded and helpful consideration of this perplexing sub¬ 
ject. Dr. Sanday recognizes the importance of the problem. He says: 
“The great difficulty is to make both ends meet —on the one hand the pre¬ 
suppositions of science and on the other hand the presuppositions of reli¬ 
gion; on the one hand the data of philosophy and on the other hand 
the data of history.” The author thinks that the way may open to a 
satisfactory conclusion on this perplexing problem if we can establish a 
correct method of study regarding it. He would view the problem in the 
largest relations and bring to it the largest possible light. He does not 
ask that we divest ourselves of our modem knowledge and thought. 
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With regard to the miracles recorded in the gospels, he holds that the 
evidence is considerable in quantity, excellent in quality, and of a very 
restrained and trustworthy kind; that the gospels do not make too much 
of miracle, but are very careful to keep it in a subordinate place. Yet he 
recognizes that the gospels, good as their credentials are, stop short of 
evidence that is absolutely at first hand. We must recognize as historians 
the sincere and convinced belief of those who were actors in New Testa¬ 
ment history; we cannot doubt that their whole attitude of mind toward 
these things which they saw with their own eyes and heard with their own 
ears and did with their own hands was the attitude of men who believed 
themselves to be in contact with miracles. 

v The question therefore for us is: How are we to look at and describe 
to ourselves these phenomena of which the record has come down to us ? 
He quotes with approval the saying of St. Augustine: “We say that all 
miracles (or prodigies, portenta) are contrary to nature; but they are not. 
For how can that be contrary to nature which takes place by the will of 
God, seeing that the will of the great Creator is the true nature of every¬ 
thing created? So miracle is not contrary to nature, but only to what 
we know of nature.” In accordance with this statement, Dr. Sanday says: 
“ Miracle is not really a breach of the order of nature; it is only an apparent 
breach of laws that we know, in obedience to other and higher laws that 
we do not know.” 

He desires that we should recognize the progress and changes of thought 
from period to period of human history, the various forms under which 
we conceive God’s activities: 

The broad conclusion to which we shall come is, I think, that the belief in 
miracle was relative to the age in which the miracles occurred, that it was an 
inevitable product of the culture and ideas of that age, that historically it served 
the purpose that it was intended to serve, but that it has come down to us with 
a different mental context, under different conditions, and so requires some corre¬ 
sponding modification of statement. There is nothing strange in all this. 
It is the way in which God has really ordered the successive ages of mankind, 
each with characteristics of its own, and each leading on to the next beyond. 

There is this difference between our mode of thinking and that of the first 
century Christians, that our attention is fixed upon a different order of causation, 
and when miracles happen we call them by another name. There are many things 
especially in the region of spiritual experience, that might be called miracles, if 
we care to use the word. But nothing in modern experience can cancel the well 
attested facts of history. That miracles happened in the full conviction and 
belief of the early Christians, and with the full significance that they attached 
to miracles, is as certain as our own existence. The only question that is open 
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to discussion is the more exact analysis of the sense in which we at the present 
day are to describe them as miracles. But we too look back upon them primarily 
as events in the past. And therefore, for us too, this exact and scrupulous analysis 
of our own ideas- is really of secondary importance. The first thing that we 
have to grasp is the place of miracle in the procession of the ages, as they are 
slowly unrolled in accordance with the mind and purpose of Almighty God. 

Christ and Krishna 

Among the unexpected conflicts of today’s religious life is that between 
Christianity and Hinduism. Particularly is this conflict just now in evi¬ 
dence because of the considerable progress made by a type of thinking 
supposed to be bom of the faith in Krishna. In the Hibbcrt Journal for 
October there are two essays dealing with this matter. That by Rev. 
N. Macnicol on “The Action and Reaction of Christianity and Hinduism 
in India” is from the point of view of the Christian Missionary; that by 
Maud Joynt, “The gospel of Krishna and of Christ” is that from the point 
of view of the follower of Krishna. The two articles are interesting in 
that they agree that there is interplay as well as similarity between the two 
religions. That of Mr. Macnicol, however, seems to be the more objective 
and scientific. That similarities exist between the two forms of religion 
has been noticed for centuries. Many of these similarities, however, are 
very possibly the outcome of the influence of Christianity upon Hinduism 
during the early centuries of our era. A fair account of the life of Krishna 
as a whole certainly will not bear comparison with a similarly complete 
picture of Jesus. But it was altogether inevitable that the method of 
interpretation to which both the New Testament and the Bhagavad Gita 
have been subjected should give results very largely determined by the 
predilections of those who compare the two types of religion. The sober 
treatment of Mr. Macnicol makes it evident that there is developing in 
India a form of Christianity that will not be exactly like that of the West, 
and at the same time, that there is developing a form of Hinduism which 
emphasizes those elements most similar to Christianity. Maud Joynt’s 
argument is more specific and attempts to find in the Fourth Gospel and 
in the Logos doctrine in general that which is very similar to the teaching 
of the Hindu poems. In order to show this she redefines Nirvana in such 
a way as to make it practically identical with the “peace” of which Jesus 
speaks, and redefines Maya until it means not simply illusion, but complete 
liberation from control of the secondary good as distinct from the supreme 
good, the spirit of God. The teaching of Jesus that the kingdom of God 
is within you she argues is a call to awake from Maya. Eternal life in 
the sense in which she discovers it is thus identical with Nirvana. Natu- 
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rally she finds the truest expression of the Christian teaching in that of the 
mystics; and it cannot be denied that there is a striking similarity between 
the mystics of Hinduism and those of Christianity. It is a fair question, 
however, whether she has properly grasped the full force of Jesus’ teaching 
about eternal life and whether she has not redefined terms of Hinduism 
in the interest of discovering similarities between it and Christianity. For 
our part, we are convinced that such a method can only bring confusion. 
No fair-minded scholar would attempt to deny the truth that lies in all 
religions, but for comparative purposes it is surely a mistake to read back 
the best from one religion into the terms of another. A comparison 
implies first of all impartial exegesis. 

The Evolution of the Ten Commandments 

The Ten Commandments have been commented upon in many ways 
for many centuries, but Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton has his own way of 
treating them in a little book entitled The Natural History of the Ten 
Commandments (Scribners, 1907). Mr. Seton has come to the conclusion 
that “the Ten Commandments are not arbitrary laws given to man, but 
are fundamental laws of all highly developed animals.” This is not a 
new idea exactly, but it has come to him with all the freshness of original 
discovery, and it may come to others with similar force. That the ethics 
of today have grown by a long process of development out of the elements 
of conduct which pertain to all life—animals and men—is one of the pri¬ 
mary facts of the modem conception of evolution. The evolution of the 
Ten Commandments is one phase of the whole process of development. 
Now Mr. Seton is able to treat the subject very interestingly from the 
point*of view of the animal world. Taking up one commandment after 
another, he shows how the fundamental principle involved in each is an 
unwritten law of conduct with the higher orders of animal life. 
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The Apocalypse of St. John. The Greek Text with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices. By Henry Barclay Swete. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1906. Pp. ccxix + 314. $3.50. 

No book of the New Testament has suffered so severely, as regards 
general reading and homiletic use, as the Apocalypse. The reason is 
quickly found. So long as the traditional views of inspiration and the 
canon stood intact, the very strangeness of the book made it fascinating. 
Taken not only as a divine philosophy of history, but as a philosophy of 
history packed with exact prediction of the unfolding future, it exercised 
an irresistible influence on the Christian consciousness. But, the doc¬ 
trine of inspiration and the conception of the canon being in process of 
restatement, the elements in the book which are foreign to our taste stand 
out in bold relief. A part of its imagery belongs to a world, social and 
political, from which we are remote. Its continuous mystical use of num¬ 
bers goes against our grain. The coloring is not always to our natural 
liking. And, deeper than all, the mighty grip of the conception of evolu¬ 
tion on our minds and wills puts us out of instinctive sympathy with that 
highly visualized view of the kingdom of God which seems to bring it 
down into history with a plunge. So the Apocalypse has paid heavy 
taxes to criticism. 

But the times are ripe for a deeper appreciation. We possess a rapidly 
growing body of knowledge pertaining to the first century and to the life 
of the Christian church within that century. This enables us to place the 
Apocalypse in intimate and quickening relations with the Roman Empire 
on the one side and on the other with the inner mind, with the interior 
labor of the church viewed as an aggressive and heroic community devoted 
to supreme moral and spiritual ends. We may therefore look for increas¬ 
ing study of the Apocalypse. Ramsay’s Letters to the Seven Churches 
(1905) and the book before us are in evidence. 

Swete’s Commentary has already gone into a second edition, ^or a 
commentary which is in the best sense scholarly, in which the homiletical 
element, while strong, is controlled, this is a notable success. It is due 
in part to the fact that it is the first thoroughly critical commentary done 
in English. But in part it is due to the high merits of the book itself. 

The author takes a conservative position on the question of the unity 
of the Apocalypse. It is a natural and wholesome protest against the 
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results of documentary analysis as practiced since the appearance of Vol- 
ter’s book in 1885. These results, whether imaginary or real, are tainted 
by a preconception in favor of documentary analysis borrowed from the 
Old Testament critic. The New Testament critic, while assuming the 
possibility of documentary strata, should hold his judgment in suspense 
until a long and patient study has brought all the qualities and idioms 
of the book to light. And beyond question, in some modem instances, 
the brilliancy of documentary analysis has been disproportional to the 
depth and thoroughness of exegetical knowledge. Swete emphasizes the 
literary unity of the Apocalypse, and the operation clear through it of a 
creative imagination of the highest order. He recognizes the possibility 
of “fragments” of an older book (e. g., 11:1 and 17:10). But regarding 
the Apocalypse as it lies before us, he is a thoroughgoing believer in its 
unity. One cannot but feel that he does not do full justice to the fact of 
corporate authorship in the first century. The heroic age of Christianity 
was brief. The creative imagination of the new prophetism soon lost its 
vigor. But during its prime it may well have had power to stamp upon 
the members of an apocalyptic brotherhood or “school” a degree of unity 
in conception and literary workmanship, to which modem standards 
present a very poor parallel. 

Swete also holds firmly to the traditional view that the Apostle John 
is the author of the Apocalypse, while regarding the Fourth Gospel he 
admits (p. civ) that the Johannine authorship “is open and perhaps will 
always be open to doubt.” His position marks an interesting milestone 
in the progress of conservative English opinion. At this important point 
it adopts in large degree the opinion of Baur, against which for a long 
time it strongly and almost fiercely protested. 

He does not face or handle the Johannine problem in its entirety. In 
the present state of knowledge and opinion, that may not be possible. 
Perhaps it is not even desirable. Our greatest need in the New Testa¬ 
ment field is the thorough monographing of individual books. We have 
had enough and more than enough of constructive generalization. Yet 
the argument for the Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse would have 
stood On solider ground, if he had given more space to the Johannine ques¬ 
tion as a whole. 

Regarding the date he is very positive, in favor of the reign of Domitian. 
As far as the choice between the Neronian date and the Domitian date is 
concerned, his certainty is within bounds. Our growing knowledge of 
the first century goes to the support of the early tradition which dated 
the book from Domitian’s reign. But here again Swete pays too little 
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attention to the possible results of corporate authorship. The Apocalypse 
may have undergone a second edition in the reign of Trajan. 

The principle of interpretation adopted is an attempt at a compromise 
between the “futurists,” or those who find a body of prediction in the book, 
and the “preterists,” or those who take the book to be a religious philoso¬ 
phy of accomplished events (pp. ccxvi-ccxviii). But when we come to the 
application of the principle to specific exegesis, it may be doubted whether 
we find enough “futurism ” to make the term worth while. If, for example, 
the comment on 6:15 (“Not only officials will be terror-struck by the 
signs of an approaching end, but all classes of society; wealth and physical 
strength will afford no security”) be “futurism,” then the strictest “pre- 
terist” of an earlier day was also a “futurist.” The “futurism” of Swete’s 
interpretation comes close to being a negligible quantity. The question 
at stake between the two schools had its whole point here. Does the 
Apocalypse contain a body of specific tradition ? Put the question in this 
way and Swete answers no (p. ccxvi). To call what is left “preterism” 
and to put the result forward as a comprehensive principle doing justice 
to both of the schools, is a procedure that is not likely to contribute to 
clearness of thought or exactness in terminology. 

Swete does ample justice to the Caesar-cult both as an occasioning 
cause in the publication of the Apocalypse and as a continuous element 
in its thinking. He does not, however, do full justice to the heathen side of the 
great debate. He speaks (p. xc) of the refusal, on the part of Christians, 
to offer incense to the emperor’s image, as exposing them “to the charge 
of disloyalty both to the provincial authority and to the emperor.” As 
a matter of fact, the heathen were right in their charge. No matter how 
high the motive of the Christian was, it was an action that every level¬ 
headed and deep-minded heathen must perforce regard as disloyalty. The 
worship of the emperor was an inevitable and instinctive action on the 
part of the empire. State and church being one, and religion being what 
it was, this was the only way in which the state could insure, in terms of 
religion, the public peace and common welfare. Although the movement 
began in Asia Minor, in the first century Italy was as far on as the prov¬ 
inces. Mau’s fine book on Pompeii shows how large a part the worship 
of the Caesars played in an Italian town of possibly 20,000 people. It was 
the inevitable action of the whole empire. Christians, in refusing to share 
it, were actually guilty of high treason. 

The commentary abounds in happy and pregnant interpretations. 
Combining the standards of the general reader and the New Testament 
critic, it may be safely said to be the best commentary of our time upon 
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the Apocalypse. But it has one serious defect. It does not, by its dis¬ 
tribution of emphasis and book-space, bring out fully the genius of the 
book. The books of Scripture should be treated according to their kind. 
The Johannine Apocalypse belongs to the class of great poems. Under 
qualifications, it should be studied as the Prometheus of Aeschylus is 
studied. Swete says with truth (Preface, p. ix) “that the Apocalypse offers 
to the pastors of the Christian church an unrivaled store of materials for 
Christian teaching.” But the true way to bring the Apocalypse once more 
close to the heart of Christians is to study it as the expression of the crea¬ 
tive imagination serving the creative moralizing will. The will and the 
imagination are inseparable. It is through the imagination that the will 
asserts its right of way through history. The emphasis should therefore 
fall upon the imagination. But Swete, in the distribution and economy 
of his space, keeps within the conventional lines and bounds of exegesis. 
For example, more space is given to the question of the Nicolaitans than 
to the incomparable imagery of 12: i ff. In more than one place we look 
for an imaginative interpretation of a supreme imagination and find, in 
its stead, accurate archaeology. But no amount of archaeology will render 
the Apocalypse, what it must become in order to be appreciated, inevitable, 
as all great poetry is inevitable. 

Henry S. Nash 

Cambridge, Mass. 


The Bible Doctrine of Atonement. Six lectures given in Westminster 
Abbey by H. C. Beeching, D.Litt., Canon of Westminster, 
and Alexander Nairne, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in King’s 
College, London. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1907. 
Pp. no. $1.00. 

On first glancing at a book of this kind the thought arises that it is 
impossible to deal, in any satisfactory way, with such a large subject in 
such a small space; but on reading the lectures we are led to the conclusion 
that the author has done really fine work notwithstanding the severe 
limitations which the circumstances required. If one were disposed to 
cavil, it might be objected that there is really no such thing as a Bible 
doctrine of atonement. What we have is a historical movement containing 
varied ideas from many points of view, and from these we must construct 
our doctrine of “atonement,” or of man’s relation to God and the position 
that the idea of sacrifice holds in this statement of the communion of the 
sinner with his Savior. Those who know the difficulty of finding a short 
satisfactory title for any really suggestive book are not likely to indulge in 
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hyper-criticism of that kind. We welcome then this small volume from 
reverent scholarly men who are in full sympathy with historical study. 

The five lectures by Dr. Beeching deal with the following subjects: 
“The Early Religion of the Hebrews,” “The Epoch of the Prophets,” 
“The Levitical Law of Sacrifice,” “The Gospel of Jesus Christ,” “The 
Doctrine of St. Paul's Epistles;” the sixth lecture, by Mr. Nairne, gives a 
certain completeness to the subject by considering “The Doctrine of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews.” These titles will show the wide range of topics 
treated in a book of no pages. The danger, as we have hinted, was that 
of giving a mere collection of facts or a bald summary of opinions, but a 
living unity is secured by the fact that the author has correct historical 
perspective and a real sympathy with human thought in its striving after 
truth and its search for God. 

We are in fullest accord with the opening statement that “In making 
a study of the doctrine of the Atonement, as it is found in the pages of 
Holy Scripture, it will be found profitable to proceed by the historical 
method.” Whatever one may think of the position of Rev. R. J. Camp¬ 
bell in his New Theology crusade, the Old Testament student must 
acknowledge the truth of the following statement: 

Now that, under the historical method, this kind of theologizing has ceased 
to be legitimate [he is referring to an uncritical treatment of the Old Testament] 
we are perhaps n danger of undervaluing not only the Old Testament origins of 
the doctrine of atonement but the central importance of the doctrine itself. Where 
this is not so the mode of presenting the doctrine is liable to be unconvincing, as 
witness Professor Denny's attempts to commend the doctrine to the modem 
mind. With all his clearness of thought and brilliance of style, Professor Denny's 
efforts are unsuccessful simply because he takes too much for granted in regard 
to his sources. 1 

This is a larger field into which we cannot enter in a brief notice of 
this particular volume, but we may say that so far as it is possible in a 
few brief popular lectures Dr. Beeching does succeed in giving his readers 
some conception of how the more intelligent study of Old Testament ideas 
will enable us to gain a larger, purer doctrine of atonement by cutting our¬ 
selves free from the mere scholasticism and dogmatism of any particular 
age and launching out upon the large stream of living revelation and per¬ 
manent truth. We are doubtful whether the average hearer of today 
could grasp the full significance of the apt illustrations that are so closely 
packed together, but the advantage of having the lectures in book form 
is that each particular statement can be tested, modified, or amplified. 

l \Hibbcrt Journal, January, 1907. 
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It is true, as the lecturer remarks (p. i), that “It has always been a belief 
of the Church that God’s revelation to his people has been progressive,” 
but unless this thought is constantly revivified by fresh historical study, 
it becomes a mere formal scheme or meaningless statement of an empty 
general idea. We have not space to discuss any of the critical points 
involved or to enter upon the large theological questions. On the whole 
we believe that the criticism underlying the lectures is reasonable and the 
theology wholesome. Incidentally suggestive exegetical remarks are given, 
e. g., the note on p. 64 that “obedient unto death” does not mean “obe¬ 
dient to the command to die,” but means obedient even though the result 
of the disobedience was death. Timely also is the warning in connection 
with the phrase, “ransom for many,” of being misled or led too far by 
figures of speech: “We, at any rate, may remember that we still speak 
of delivering some one at great ‘cost’ to ourselves, without implying that 
the expense of the Spirit is paid over to anyone else” (p. 70). 

The parable of the Prodigal Son seems to many people to stand out¬ 
side what have been called doctrines of Atonement and “schemes of sal¬ 
vation ” in the strict forensic sense. But for this writer it has great revealing 
and regulative power. 

No single parable can teach more than a portion of the truth; and this parable 
says nothing of the father’s care for his disobedient son while he was in the far 
country or of messages sent to bring him back; but on the points of which it 
speaks it must be understood to speak the very mind of Christ. 

The author certainly would not accept Bousset’s statement that we can 
no longer decide whether Jesus assigned any special purposes and signifi¬ 
cance to his death; for him the Lord’s Supper was the institution of a 
“sacrament,” but he finds the “uniqueness” not in the nature of the suf¬ 
fering but in the nature of the person, in other words, the incarnation and 
not the death is the central point of his theology. Into that field we cannot 
now enter, and we must not linger longer over this suggestive volume 
either by way of criticism or commendation. 

W. G. Jordan 

Queen’s University 
Kingston, Canada 
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Volz, Paul. Mose: Ein Beitrag zur 
Untersuchung Uber die Urspriinge der 
israelitischen Religion. Tubingen: J. 
C. B. Mohr, 1907. Pp. vii + 115. M. 3. 
A very able presentation of the relation of Moses 
to the beginnings of the Hebrew religion. The 
striking thing is that the author, utilizing the 
historical and comparative method, comes to the 
conclusion that Moses was a monotheist. 

Fleming, J. Dick. Israel's Golden Age. 
The Story of the United Kingdom. 
[Handbooks for Bible Classes and Pri¬ 
vate Students, edited by Marcus Dods 
and Alexander Whyte.] New York: 
Scribner's, 1907. Pp. 160. $0.45. 

This is an admirable textbook for adult Bible- 
dasses. The standpoint of the author is historical; 
his spirit is profoundly religious. He possesses 
interpretative insight in a marked degree, and is 
master of a pleasing style. The difficulties of the 
narratives of this early period are frankly recognized 
and the religious limitations of the time are fully 
allowed for, but the emphasis of the book is on the 
positive and progressive elements in the history, 
rather than upon its defects and weaknesses. The 
historical judgment of the author is well balanced 
and his book may be highly commended to all 
teachers of Bible classes. 

McWilliam, Thomas. Speakers for 
God: Being Plain Lectures on the 
Minor Prophets. New York: Eaton 
& Mains, 1907. Pp. xvi + 356. $1 

net. 

This is a sympathetic exposition of the teachings 
of the Minor Prophets. It is written in clear, 
flowing style, and with a warmth of imagination 
that recalls the best vork of George Adam Smith. 
The spirit of the book is historical and thoroughly 
sane. The critical conclusions are moderate and 
cautious. The distribution of space does not 
always commend itself, as, e. g., when Amos and 
Hosea are given only 24 pages each, whUe Micah 
receives 48 pages. 


Matheson, George. The Representa¬ 
tive Women of the Bible. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1907. Pp. xiv 
+ 269. $1.50. 

These are homiletical studies of Eve, Sarah, 
Rebeccah, Rachel, Miriam, Deborah, Ruth, 
Hannah, Mary the mother of Jesus, Mary the 
sister of Lazarus, and Mary Magdalene. It was 
the last work of the great preacher. The 
point of view is that of devotional and sermonic 
edification, rather than of critical and scholarly 
Interpretation. It is characterized by all the 
sweetness and charm so dear to the lovers of this 
blind prophet. 

Drew Sermons on the Golden Texts for 
1908. Edited by Ezra Squier Tipple. 
New York: Eaton & Mains, 1907. Pp. 
vi + 312. $1.25 net. 

A series of sermons by the professors and grad¬ 
uates of Drew Theological Seminary. The ser¬ 
mons are expositions of the fifty-two “golden texts’* 
of the International Sunday-School Lessons for 
1908, half in the Old and half in the New Testa¬ 
ment. In the very nature of the case the emphasis 
is upon homiletic considerations, rather than 
exegetical, and the sermons are of very unequal 
value. 

ARTICLES 

Eerdmans, B. D. De Kenieten en het 
Jahwisme. Theologisch Tijdschrijt , 
November, 1907; pp. 49 2 “ 5 ° 7 * 

An attempt to account for the Kenites as a 
guild of blacksmiths who worshiped Jehovah as 
the fire-god and were scattered throughout the 
Semitic territory, occupying the fertile oases of the 
desert. The Cain and Abel story thus becomes a 
contest between the Kenite blacksmiths and the 
nomadic Semites. The germ of this hypothesis 
was planted by Sayce in his Races of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and in the article “Kenites” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary. For a criticism of the view see N 61 - 
deke, art. “Amalek,” in Encyclopaedia BiUica. 
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Dollar, J. Die Entblossung des Volkes 
Israel am Sinai. Exod. 32:25. Bib- 
lische Zcitschrijt , November, 1907; pp. 

352-58- 

The words rendered “broken loose” and “+iad 
let them loose” in the story of the golden calf at 
Sinai should be rendered “were stripped naked.” 
and “had stripped them naked.” The story 
therefore testifies to the primitive custom of dis¬ 
carding garments at religious ceremonies as having 
been indulged in at this wild orgiastic feast. 

Hal£vy, J. Le prophfcte Zacharie. 
Revue Sbnitique , September, 1907; pp. 
4I3-S4. 

A new translation, with explanatory notes, of 
Zech., chaps. 1-6. 

Valeton, J. J. P., Jr. Jozua X: 12-14. 
Theologische Studien , November, 1907; 

pp- 363-74- 


A fresh study of Joshua’s command to the sun 
and moon to stand still. Several points are made: 
(1) the passage does not say how long the sun stood 
still but only that about noonday the sun tarried 
in its course and the Hebrews were enabled to 
avenge themselves on the foe before nightfall; 
(a) that vs. 13a is a gloss, and the original text ran, 
“Sun stand still on Gibeon and thou moon in the 
valley of Ajalon until the people shall have avenged 
itself on its enemies;” (3) that only the words just 
translated belong to the citation from the book of 
Jashar, the remainder of the narrative is later; 
(4) that the original narrator would tell us (a) how 
Joshua in poetic terms called upon Jehovah for aid 
and (b) how Jehovah heard the cry of Joshua 
and fought for Israel so that a great victory was 
won in an incredibly short space of time; but that 
a later editor interpreted Joshua’s figures literally 
and saw in the event an astronomical marvel. 
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BOOKS 

Bennett, W. H. The Life of Christ 
According to St. Mark. New York: 
Armstrong, 1907. Pp. xi + 295. 

Professor Bennett’s object is “to present the 
impression of Christ which would be derived from 
St. Mark’s Gospel by a reader who had no other 
source of information.” His book is full of fresh¬ 
ness and vigor, and is an interesting essay in inter¬ 
pretation. 

Riggs, J. S. The Messages of Jesus 
According to the Gospel of John; The 
Discourses of Jesus in the Fourth Gos¬ 
pel Arranged, Analyzed, and Freely 
Rendered in Paraphrase. [The Mes¬ 
sages of the Bible.] New York: 
Scribner’s, 1907. • Pp. xvi + 374. 


The subtitle hardly does justice to the useful 
introduction and extended notes which give this 
little volume much of its value. Professor Riggs 
holds that John the Apostle wrote the gospel 
toward the end of his Ephesian residence, i. e., 
late in the first century. 

Worrell, A. S. The New Testament 
Revised and Translated. With Notes 
and Introductions. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
1907. Pp. iv + 396 + 26. $1.25. 

This somewhat eccentric work has evidently 
cost the author much labor, but his mechanical 
ideas of types and antitypes, and verbal inspiration, 
as well as his arbitrary principles of translation go 
far toward robbing it of all value. The brief intro¬ 
ductions are worthless, and the notes are little 
better. 
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i&toitorial 


TENANTS IN RESIDENCE 

In a recent public address President Charles Cuthbert Hall, of 
Union Theological Seminary, employed the expressive phrases 
“tenants in residence,” “tenants in trust,” to describe the relation of 
each succeeding generation on the one side to those who preceded it 
and on the other to those who are to follow it. The words are aptly 
expressive of a truth of great importance. Our present possessions, 
material and spiritual, are almost wholly an inheritance from preceding 
generations. We are bom into a civilization, a government, a litera¬ 
ture, an art, a religion that we did not produce, but which are the 
slowly created product of many centuries. They are ours to use for 
the brief space of a lifetime, not as owners but as tenants, and at the 
end of our tenancy not to surrender it, after the fashion of some con¬ 
scienceless tenants of other people’s property, wasted and diminished, 
but to pass it on to the succeeding generation enhanced in value. 

The development of a sense of obligation to those who are to follow 
us, based on the fact of our receiving something not from them but 
from those who passed this way before us, is a fairly accurate criterion 
of the state of civilization that we have reached. To take what has 
come down to us from the past, consume it and waste it regardless of 
the welfare of unborn generations is the mark of a savage or of a 
decadent race. To live for those whom we have not seen, and cannot 
see; to be willing to sacrifice our own comfort and ease, even life 
itself, that men coming after us may stand on a higher plane than we 
ourselves have occupied, may have clearer vision of truth and larger 
outlook on life—this is a moral achievement of a high order. 

To some it may seem unreasonable, quixotic. Yet it is precisely 
such living as this that most ennobles life, that removes it farthest 
from that self-centered individualism which is akin to savagery. 
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The man who after he emerges from infancy lives for himself alone 
has fallen back into a more than barbaric condition. Few happily 
fall so low. Some measure of recognition of their own social nature, 
relations, and obligations, and some response to their demands are 
almost universal among men. Friends love their friends, parents 
their children, brothers will fight for their brothers, and warriors for 
their fellow tribesmen. But the horizon is too often narrow. He who 
loves his neighbor still hates his enemy, and is indifferent to the pain 
or want of the man who is not of his tribe. It is here that Christianity 
has achieved its greatest results, not in making men love one another— 
they did this before within narrow circles—but in enlarging the circle. 
“Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you,” said 
Jesus. And he added, “For if ye love them that love you, what 
reward have ye ? Do not even the publicans do this ? ” It is this 
teaching and this spirit that have made the woes and needs of every 
nation under heaven a matter of concern to every Christian people. 
A famine, whether it be of bread or of truth; cruelty, whether it be 
for gain or in war, concerns us though it take place in a land we have 
never seen and never expect to see. The spirit of Christ has given us 
eyes to see across oceans, as science has given us voices that can 
speak from land to land. 

It is but another step forward in the same direction when we can 
hear the voice of future generations, and live today for those that 
presently will fill the places that we now occupy—in short when we 
can come to regard ourselves as “tenants in residence,” living in a 
world in which it is our privilege and duty so to live that those who 
after us are tenants shall find the tenement not worse but better 
adapted to the needs of human life because of our having occupied it. 

This conception of life has an important bearing on many problems 
that face us today, some having to do with material welfare, and some 
having relation to the spiritual life. It is because, unfortunately, 
there are still many whose vision is limited to the horizon of their own 
life that the problem of forest preservation has become an urgent one. 
That it is being earnestly dealt with not only by statesmen but by 
men of business is a testimony to the growing sense of the obligation 
of the present to care for the future. 

In the sphere of social ethics regard for the future is a motive of 
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great significance. Is it enough that we do business as honorably as 
it was done by a preceding generation ? Is it not rather true that he 
falls short of his opportunity and his duty whose business life does 
not tend to transmit to the next generation higher ideals and to make 
traditional methods that more nearly realize the ideal than those 
which he found in vogue when he entered business life ? 

But nowhere will the conception of tenancy and obligation to the 
future be more influential than in the realm of Christian scholarship. 
Every honestly thinking generation learns some things that were 
unknown to its predecessors. If those to whom there comes this 
new truth are concerned only with the men of their own generation, 
especially if they are thinking chiefly of the older members of it, they 
will be strongly disposed to keep back that modicum of truth by which 
they have advanced from the positions of their predecessors. For 
truth is the servant of life, and when one thinks of the discomfort of 
soul which for many minds accompanies the process of modifying old 
conceptions in the sphere of religion, one can but (question whether on 
the whole the gain that will result from the presentation and advocacy 
of new ideas is enough to compensate for this discomfort. But when 
one reflects that only by such presentation, even though it be dis¬ 
turbing to some minds, can progress be made from generation to 
generation, and when one compares the present state of the world’s 
intelligence with that of a few centuries ago and reflects that all advance 
has been made precisely by each generation making its own contribu¬ 
tion, perhaps small, perhaps disquieting, to the forward movement, 
then it becomes clear that to future generations if not to our own, we 
owe it to learn what we can, and what we learn, to speak out in love and 
discretion, but without fear. 

It is by motives such as this that many men of the present genera¬ 
tion are being moved. They are working under the inspiration of a 
sense of obligation to serve their own day and generation, and the 
generations yet unborn. Having received it may be five, it may be two, 
talents, they are concerned that they may, as faithful servants, increase 
that which they have received and hand over to their Lord through 
the hands of those who come after them his own with due increase. 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, D.D. 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 

Aside from tradition there is little reason for identifying the moun¬ 
tain on which Aaron died and was buried with that peak of the Mt. 
Seir range near Petra known as Jebel Nebi Haroun. Yet ever since 
Dean Stanley in 1856 1 identified Jebel Nebi Haroun with Mt. Hor, 
and Petra with Kadesh-Bamea, most commentators have adopted 
without question his conclusion. On the other hand, there is abund¬ 
ant evidence that the true mountain on which the Great High-Priest 
died must have been located considerably farther to the north and 
west. In 1863, Rev. Edward Wilton, M.A., suggested Jebel Maderah 
as the probable peak; 2 while in 1884 the late Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull 
argued at length to demonstrate the same hypothesis. 3 

The location of this mountain in the wilderness of Paran answers 
so perfectly all the conditions of the Exodus story that one wonders 
why more have not seized upon it as the true Mt. Hor. Until recently, 
however, the entire Negeb has been so inaccessible to travelers that 
no one, so far as the writer can ascertain, has ever succeeded in visiting 
both mountains in question, and in consequence nothing definite has 
been known of the relative importance of the two sites. 4 The writer 
having had the good fortune to visit both these mountains twice can, 
therefore, speak from personal observation. 

I. THE BIBLICAL DATA 

Mt. Hor is alluded to in Scripture in three separate contexts as 
the scene of Aaron’s death: Num. 20:22—21:4; 33:37-39; and 

1 Sinai and Palestine, pp. 152, 153, 161. 

2 The Negeb, or “South Country” of Scripture, pp. 127 ff. 

3 Kadesh-Barnea, pp. 132 ff. 

4 Libbey and Hoskins* remark ( The Jordan Valley and Petra, 1905, Vol. II, 
pp. 243, 244) that “travelers who have visited both locations have little hesitation in 
affirming that this peak in Edom (Jebel Nebi Haroun) more perfectly fulfils all the 
requirements of the Bible narrative,” has no basis whatever in fact. Their own state¬ 
ment, indeed, that Jebel Nebi IJaroun is a “peak in Edom,” is in itself a sufficient 
refutation of this conclusion. 
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Deut. 32:50. These are the only passages in which Mt. Hor is men¬ 
tioned. 5 From them and their contexts, however, several valuable 
hints as to the probable location of the mountain may be obtained. 
The following are some of the most instructive: 

1. First, it is said that “ Moses sent messengers from Kadesh unto 
the king of Edom,” asking permission to pass through his territory, 
but the king of Edom refused to grant it, coming out “against him 
with much people and with a strong hand” (Num. 20:14-21). 

2. It is next stated that Israel “journeyed from Kadesh and came 
unto Mount Hor,” and “encamped in Mount Hor” (Num. 20:22; 
33:37). The order of the Bible narrative leaves it uncertain whether 
the Israelites began their journey from Kadesh toward Mt. Hor 
during the absence of the messengers, or directly after their return. 
It is not improbable that they broke camp prior to the actual return 
of the messengers. 

3. The general location of Mt. Hor is then given as “by the border 
of the land of Edom” (Num. 20:23), or “in the edge (i. e., at the 
extremity) of the land of Edom” (Num. 33:37). 

4. The account goes on to state more explicitly that Moses, Aaron, 
and Eleazar, his son, went up into Mount Hor “in the sight of all the 
congregation” (Num. 20:27), which intimates that the mountain was 
near and accessible. 

5. Next in order the statement is made that Aaron died on the 
top of the mount, and that all the people “wept for Aaron thirty days ” 
(Num. 20:28, 29). 

6. It is then recorded that the king of Arad (a city usually identified 
with Tell Arad, some twenty-five miles south of Hebron), having 
heard of Israel’s approach, came out against them, but in the end was 
completely vanquished (Num. 21:1-3; c ^* 33:40). 

7. Finally, it is stated that the Israelites “journeyed from Mount 
Hor by the way to the Red Sea, to compass the Land of Edom: and 
the soul of the people was much discouraged because of the way” 
(Num. 21:4); “and they encamped in Zalmonah” (Num. 33:41). 

Now, from these specifications it is evident, if there is any chrono¬ 
logical sequence to the record whatever, that Mt. Hor must be looked 
for somewhere between Kadesh and the border of the land of Edom; 

s The “Mount Hor” alluded to in Num. 34-.7, 8 is quite another peak, the loca¬ 
tion of which must be sought in the neighborhood of Hamath, on the Orontes. 
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and if Kadesh is correctly identified with ‘ Ain Kadees, as is commonly 
done, that Mt. Hor must be located somewhere between it and the city 
of Arad. 


n. THE LOCATION OF JEBEL MADERAH 

Jebel Maderah is located about twenty-five miles southwest of the 
southern end of the Dead Sea, or about three miles southwest of the 



JEBEL MADERAH FROM THE WEST 

junction of the wadies Yemen and Fikreh. If a line, therefore, were 
drawn from ‘Ain Kadees to the southern end of the Dead Sea, Jebel 
Maderah would stand at about the middle point. It rises in the 
midst of a wilderness; and apparently, as it seems, near the point 
where the boundaries of Edom and Canaan and' the wilderness of 
Paran came together. Thus it was situated on the very border of 
the land of promise, yet just outside; and likewise, on the very edge 
of the land of Edom, yet not within. In our journeys we approached 
it first from the northeast, and in departing struck out toward the 
southeast; on our second visit we approached it from the south, and 
in leaving turned westward. 
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ni. DESCRIPTION OF JEBEL MADERAH 

Few mountains rise so conspicuously from the plains in which 
they are situated as Jebel Maderah, which rears its flat, square head 
some six hundred feet into the air, resembling a lofty white citadel. 
From every direction it attracts the eye of the traveler. Even from 
the distant table lands of Edom proper across the ‘Arabah, as one 
rides from Shobek to Bozrah, it stands out as the most conspicuous 



JEBEL MADERAH FROM THE EAST 

mountain in the west. Being white and chalky, it presents a striking 
contrast to the brown desert plain in which it stands. Many travelers 
testify to its unique appearance. 6 From the accompanying photo¬ 
graphs it will appear how symmetrical and isolated it is. 

6 Lindsay, Letters on Egypt , Edom and the Holy Land t 1838, Vol. II, p. 46; Robin¬ 
son, Biblical Researches , 1841, Vol. II, p. 589; Wilson, The Lands of the Bible , 1847, 
Vol. I, p. 340; El-Mukattem (Howard Crosby), Lands of the Moslem , 1851, p. 235; 
Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien , 1854, Vol. Ill, p. 14; Wilton, The Negeb , or “South 
Country ” of Scripture , 1863, p. 127; Palmer, The Desert of the Exodus t 1872, p. 351; 
Trumbull, Kadesh-Barnea , 1885, p. 133. 
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Its sides are steep and barren, being composed of soft, decayed 
limestone, with a mixture of sulphur and saltpeter. An Arab foot¬ 
path leads up from the plain over the western end of the mountain. 
Twenty-three minutes brought us in the heat of noonday (105° Fahr.) 
from the base to the summit. The upper portion of the climb was 
somewhat difficult, being along a narrow ridge about 100 feet in length, 
with precipices on either side and a large boulder on its top, and a 







JEBEL MADERAH FROM THE SOUTH 


deep chasm across it over which one was forced to leap. These, 
however, were safely passed, Mr. Forder, our interpreter, being the 
first to arrive on top. 7 

Having reached the summit, which was quite flat, though sloping 
slightly toward the south, our attention was first arrested by a large 
circle of small stones, 18 feet in diameter, having a small depression 
in its center which was used evidently by the Arabs as a kind of 
menhir in connection with religious ceremonies. This was situated 

7 In the year 1905, Jebel Maderah was ascended by Professor Nath. Schmidt, 
of Cornell, and his companions, Messrs. A. T. Olmstead, J. E. Wrench, J. D. Whiting, 
and L. Larson. 
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near the southwest comer of the mountain’s roof-like surface. Far¬ 
ther to the east there were two elliptical stone circles which suggested 
the idea of tombs; however, probably of no great antiquity. Now, 
the top platform or roof of the mountain is divided into two inde¬ 
pendent and non-communicable sections, cut off from each other by a 
narrow tongue or ridge of mountain about 75 feet lower than the 
level of the top platform proper and about 300 yards long. The 



LOOKING EAST FROM JEBEL MADERAH 
(Showing the Eastern Portion of Maderah) 


length of the western section was found to be 450 paces from east to 
west and 280 paces from north to south. The eastern platform we 
were unable to reach. 

The view from the summit was most desolate and weird. On 
the east stretched for miles the wilderness of Paran, which opened out 
through two wadies, Fikreh and Kuseib, into the i Arabah. Far 
beyond rose the mountains of Seir and southern Moab. On the south, 
also, as far as the eye could reach, extended the same fruitless desert, 
its undulating surface being covered with black flints, and broken by 
numerous small wadies. On the west the eye rested upon the dry 
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valley bed of Wady Murreh, which empties its water into Wady 
Maderah near the base of the mountain. Looking north, at one’s 
feet was the broad bottom of Wady Maderah, beyond which rose the* 
imposing range of bare, “smooth” mountains which formed the 
southern boundary of Canaan and are probably identical with “ Mount 
Halak” (cf. Josh. 11:17; 12:7). With the single exception of an 
eagle, which soared about above our heads, there was no sign of life 
for miles in any direction. 

At the base of the mountain on its southern side the desert is strewn 
with a single layer of large elliptical limestones, in shape resembling 
cannon balls, concerning which the Arabs have a tradition. They 
say that “a people once dwelt here, to whom there came one day some 
travelers seeking hospitality: but the people of the place did unto 
them a vile and horrible deed, wherefore the Almighty in his angel 
rained down these stones upon them and destroyed them from off the 
face of the earth.” The legend suggests the story of Sodom, which 
seems to have been transferred from the Dead Sea to this mountain. 
Wilton sees in it a hint as to the derivation of the name Maderah, 
namely, from a root meaning “to discipline.” 8 


IV. THE DERIVATION OF THE NAME MADERAH 
The modem pronunciation of the name would lead one to # conclude 
that the Arabs spell it with a dhad rather than with a dal . 9 If the root 
be spelled with a dhad then the name means “whiteness,” which 
corresponds exactly with the character of the mountain. If on the 
other hand the root be spelled with a dal , then the name means clods 
of tough cohesive clay, loam, or mud without sand; which also satis¬ 
fies most perfectly the character of the mountain, particularly after a 
rain storm. 10 From the same root is derived the name of a mountain 
near Mecca, and of a place near Medina. 11 Indeed, Mr. Jebr Dhumit, 
of Beirut, professor of Arabic in the Syrian Protestant College, 


8 The Negeb , p. 133. 

9 Yet the Arabs of the desert, as is well known, frequently pronounce dal (£) 

like dhad (ijO). According to their pronunciation of the name, it would seem to 
come from the root . 

I §/// 8 // 

10 Cf. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, 1885, under the roots and y Juo . 

"sS)**'' cf. Lexicon Geographicum, edited by Juynball, Vol. Ill, Leiden, 1854. 
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LOOKING NORTH TOWARD JEBEL MADERAH 
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believes that the name may be traced back historically to the period 
of the Hyksos, who originally came, he thinks, from Yemen by way of 
South Syria into Egypt, and in their sweep through the Negeb named 
this mountain after a large town in Yemen. 12 





STONES RAINED DOWN FROM HEAVEN ON THE WICKED INHABITANTS 
OF MADERAH 


V. MOUNT HOR AND MOSERAH 

A possible link between Jebel Maderah and Mt. Hor is the name 
Moserah, which in Deut. 10:6 is said to have been the place where 
Aaron died and was buried. Moseroth also, the plural of the same 

* a Al-Homadani mentions such a town as flourishing as late as his own time, 
three hundred years after the Hegira. 
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word, occurs in the list of encampments recorded in Num. 33:30, 31. 13 
At first sight the passage in Deuteronomy seems to be not only a 
divergent, but an irreconcilable tradition concerning the geography of 
Aarons death and sepulcher. But upon more careful reflection it 
becomes evident that the critical analysis of the Pentateuchal sources 
at the points where these names Hor and Moserah occur is doubtful. 
For example, Num. 20:22-29 and 21:4, in which Hor 14 is given as 
the name of the mountain where Aaron died, are assigned to P, 
though in a JE context. The same is true of Deut. 32:50. On the 
the other hand, Num., chap. 33, as a whole, is assigned to P, and yet 
both Hor and Moseroth occur in it (cf. vss. 30, 31, 38); whereas 
Deut. 10:6, in which Aaron is declared to have died at Moserah, is 
assigned tojE, notwithstanding its strong affinities with P. The 
sources are thus divergent within themselves. Probably, therefore, 
with Ewald, “these two divergent traditions may be most easily 
reconciled by supposing the two places to have been not far from each 
other; Hor lying strictly more to the north, but used, as the name of 
a high mountain easily might be, to designate a larger district.’* 15 

VI. IDENTIFICATION OF MADE RAH AND MOSERAH 

Whether Maderah is the corresponding Arabic equivalent of the 
Hebrew name Moserah (even if Moserah and Hor are one) is an open 
question. The Arabic d of Maderah as a philological equivalent of 
the Hebrew 5 of Moserah has no known analogy. The correspond¬ 
ence in sound may be purely accidental. Yet it must be allowed that 
the sibilants and dentals of Semitic languages are often interchanged, 

* 3 Both the singular 71 * 10172 , and the plural ni"Upi 72 , are by modern lexicographers 
derived from the root , to bind, the & vanishing in the noun; but it is possible, 
with Wilton, to derive these forms from the root * 1 $^, “to discipline;” in which case 
the name then furnishes a basis for the Arab tradition which clings to the place, that 
God disciplined the inhabitants by raining upon them stones from heaven; the explana¬ 
tion given by Jerome of the meaning of “Mosera” is also satisfied: “Mosera eruditio 
uel disciplina eius” ( Onomast ., Lagarde, p. 51). Jerome also enumerates as one of 
the stations in the desert where the wrath of God was manifested against Israel, 
“Misaida filiorum Jacim locus in solitudine, in quo obitt Aaron” (ibid., p. 169). 

>4 Mt. Hor in the Hebrew is Hor-ha-har, "inn " 171 , which means “ Hor, the moun¬ 
tain,” that is, “the remarkable mountain,” or as the Jews in the Orient explain it, 
“the top of the mountain.” 

*s History oj Israel , Vol. II, p. 201. 
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and that there may be an affinity between Moserah and Maderah, 
even though no analogy can be found. 16 

. Vn. JEBEL NEBI HAROUN LOCATED AND DESCRIBED 

Jebel Haroun is located about three miles west of Petra, and is one 
of the most conspicuous peaks in the Mt. Seir range. It rises precipi¬ 
tously from the arid plain of the ‘Arabah to a height of 4,500 feet. 
Seven hours are required to ascend it. The rocks are of richly varie¬ 
gated sandstone and very beautiful. The view from the roof of the 
little white mosque which crowns the summit of the mountain is 
among the finest rock scenery in the world. On every side there is a 
maze of mountains, cliffs, and chasms. Far across the ‘ Arabah in 
the west rise the comparatively low mountains of the wilderness. In 
the distant north glisten the waters of the Dead Sea. The oasis of 
green about ‘Ain el-Weibeh relieves to some degree the barrenness 
of the ‘Arabah. Eagles, hawks, and vultures of various sorts fly 
screaming overhead. 

The mosque itself is unpretentious and quite modem. The door 
is broken. An Arab cenotaph 4 ft. 7 in. long, 2 ft. 10 in. broad, and 
4 ft. 3 in. high stands on the right as one enters. A pall covers it. On 
its face is an Arabic inscription, but Hebrew names are also rudely 
scratched on its plastered walls. Two ostrich eggs hang suspended 
over it from the ceiling. Near by, rags and shreds of yam, with 
bottles for oil and pieces of matting, and a ladder reaching to the dome, 
are among the furnishings, some of them being votive offerings by the 
Arabs. 

Thirteen steps descend to the cave or grotto underneath (about 
14 ft. long, 5 ft. broad, and 7^ ft. high) at the end of which suspended 
from a pole hang the two leaves of an iron grating which formerly 
prevented all nearer approach to the tomb of the prophet. A ragged 

16 For example: 

DDH= TBSH =* tread; cf. = kick. 

■JDD= IDtD- —cover, hide. 

7 X 3 *=cut off = — cut off. 

H 23 =■ be pre-eminent — 

C* = bc pure. 

It is also possible that in the Arabic a \jO and a u* have become confused. 
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pall hangs behind them. The walls are thickly plastered. As I took 
out my tape to measure the place, the sheikh seized me by the wrists 
and kissed my hands. This was evidently the holy of holies. 

vra. ANCIENT TRADITION CONCERNING AARON’S BURIAL PLACE 

Since the beginning of the Christian era tradition has pointed to 
Jebel Nebi Haroun as the mountain on which Aaron died and was 
buried. Josephus says: 

And he (Moses) came to the district which the Arabians esteem their metropo¬ 
lis, which was formerly called Arce, but is now denominated Petra. At this 
place, which was surrounded by high mountains, Aaron ascended to the summit 
of one of them in the sight of the whole army, Moses having before told him that 
he was to die . 17 

Eusebius 18 and Jerome 19 likewise understood that the traditional 
tomb of Aaron was not far from Petra. But it is easy to account for 
their error. A confusion existed in their day between the Rock- 
Kadesh and the Rock-Petra. Petra was identified with Kadesh. 
They furnish no evidence whatever in support of their view. 30 

The perpetuation of this erroneous tradition by the modem Arabs 
is of no importance. According to a Mohammedan legend preserved 
by Kazwlny in the thirteenth century and Ibn Iy 4 s in the fifteenth, 
Moses died and was buried in Wady Musa. 31 Modem Arabs further 
claim that Pharaoh resisted Moses and Aaron at Petra. 33 And what 
of the immense Blaster pilgrimages by Mohammedans to Nebi Musa, 
six miles south of Jericho, where they hold Moses was buried, and 
show tourists his alleged tomb! 

The modem Arabs, however, do not claim that Aaron died here. 
The sheikh who for nearly forty years has acted as custodian of the 

17 ArUiq., IV, 4, 7. 

18 Eusebius, Onomasi ., p. 291 (Lagarde): “6pot ip <f 'Aap&p whrfolop rirpa j 

x6\ews, ip <$ k al eit fn pvp Mkpvtcu if M Mwveiwt ftcfoaura fir pa." 

*9 Jerome, Onomasi ., pp. 175,176 (Lagarde): “ Or mons in quo mortuus est Aaron, 
iuxta ciuitatem Petram, ubi usque ad praesentem diem ostenditur rupes qua percussa 
Moyses aquas populo dedit.” 

30 Eusebius and Jerome also thought that the mountains of Ebal and Gerizim 
were near Jericho (cf. Trumbull, Kadesh-Borneo, p. 131); the Crusaders identified 
Jebel Haroun with Mt. Sinai (cf. Briinnow, Die Provincia Arabia , p. 188), 

ai Cf. Robinson, Biblical Researches , Vol. II, p. 576, n. 1. 

aa Cf. Doughty, Arabia Deseria , 1888, Vol. I, p, 40. 
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sacred mosque which adorns the summit of Jebel Haroun frankly 
concedes that the “prophet” Aaron did not die here but at ‘Ain el- 
Weibeh near which there is a Kabr , or tomb, where he was buried 
originally. Later, they say, his body was carried to ‘Ain Meliha—a 
fountain one day’s journey southwest of Petra near Wady Jeraifeh— 
and finally, it “flew” to its present resting-place in the cave under the 
modem mosque on Jebel Haroun. The story is obviously worthless. 

The name Jebel Haroun is equally deceptive. The Bible never 
mentions a “mountain of Aaron.” The Arabic name, therefore, does 
not perpetuate a biblical tradition. Besides, the tradition is only a 
local one restricted to the Haiwat&t tribe of Bedawin. According to 
the sheikh of the sanctuary, not more than two or three hundred come 
annually to worship here, and they from the immediate vicinity— 
from Elji, Ma'an, and Shobek; a few from Tafileh and Kerek, but 
none from ‘Akabah or Tibuk, or ‘Ain Kadees. Even those who do 
worship on this mountain have no particular day for sacrifice. They 
usually come when the fruit is ripe, bringing with them food to eat and 
a goat to sacrifice. Water is obtained from Wady Musa and from 
the covered cistern near the summit of the mountain. 

Now, in view of the obvious worthlessness of such a tradition, is 
it strange that many of the most thoughtful commentators have dis¬ 
carded the tradition of Josephus and his followers as untrustworthy, 
and declare that Jebel Haroun cannot be the true Mt. Hor ? as 

IX. SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE 

With the main facts now before us, some estimate of their value 
seems appropriate and necessary. 

1. The Hebrew name Hor-ha-har, whatever the expression may 
mean, whether, “Hor, the mountain,” or “mountain that is a moun¬ 
tain,” is quite as applicable to Jebel Maderah as to Jebel Haroun. 
The latter is but one conspicuous peak in a series of peaks, particu¬ 
larly as seen from the east, whereas Jebel Maderah is outstanding 
as one approaches it from any direction, especially from the southwest. 

2. The location of Jebel Maderah with reference to Kadesh corre¬ 
sponds most perfectly with the statement in Num. 20:16, that Kadesh 
is “a city in the uttermost of Edom’s border.” Jebel Maderah lies 

*3 E. g., Niebuhr, 1774; Pococke, 1743; “H. C.” in the Journal of Sacred Litera¬ 
ture, April, i860; Knobel, 1861; Ewald, 1876, and Sayce, 1893. 
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northeast of ‘Ain Kadees, and therefore on the route which would 
naturally be followed in marching direct from Kadesh across Edom 
to Moab. Jebel Haroun on the other hand is too distant from Kadesh 
to satisfy the Biblical description. 

3. Jebel Maderah’s location also with reference to the boundary 
of the land of Edom (Num. 20:23; 33:37) satisfies the biblical con¬ 
ditions far better than Jebel Nebi Haroun; for the latter is confessedly 
within Edom’s bounds (cf. Num. 34:3; Josh. 15:1-4), and the Israel¬ 
ites were distinctly told that they should not possess so much as a foot’s 
breadth of Edom’s territory (Deut. 2:5). 

4. In Moses’ time Bozrah was probably the capital of Edom; 
Petra was the capital of the Nabatheans a thousand years later. 
Accordingly, the messengers whom Moses sent from Kadesh to ask 
permission to cross Edom’s territory “by the king’s highway” (Num. 
20:17), probably wished permission to cross by the road which leads 
up from ‘Ain Hasb; first, along the valley bed of Wady Dhalal, and 
then along the crest of a ridge between Wady Dhalal and Wady 
Buseirah, coming out at a fountain about two miles south of Bozrah 
known as ‘Ain Jelideh. This is a most excellent road. Surely no 
one who has actually climbed up from the ‘ Arabah to Petra would 
ever think of that pass as the route by which Moses wished to cross 
Edom’s territory. And in any case, being refused by the king, is it 
probable that they would deliberately “move into Edom’s territory 
and,” as Trumbull remarks, “start a cemetery on one of the most 
commanding summits of the nation’s stronghold” ? 

5. Jebel Maderah, again, is so isolated that any transaction, like 
that of changing priestly vestments on its summit, could literally be 
done “in the sight of all the congregation” (Num. 20:27). Not so 
Jebel Haroun. 

6. That the king of Arad, hearing of Israel’s advance “by the way 
of the spies” (which is usually identified with Wady Yemen close by 
Jebel Maderah) should have become alarmed so that he came out with 
an army to thwart their further approach is a strong argument in 
favor of Jebel Maderah. On the other hand, if Jebel Haroun were 
at that time their objective point, then the Israelites were actually 
moving away from Arad, and the king had no reason to fear. 

7. Similarly, when the announcement was made to the Israelites 
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that they must retrace their steps and journey by the Red Sea in order 
to compass the land of Edom, and it is stated in the record that they 
murmured bitterly, it is certainly much more reasonable to suppose 
that their change of course required more of a wilderness journey than 
covering the comparatively short distance between Jebel Haroun and 
‘ Akabah. That was but a little way. They were probably at some 
more remote point in the northern portion of the Negeb; namely, as 
we are disposed to think, at Jebel Maderah. 

8 . Finally, Jebel Maderah is closely adjacent to the land of promise i 
so that Aaron, like Moses on Mt. Nebo, was possibly permitted to view 
the land of Canaan, though not allowed to enter it. Jebel Haroun is 
too distant really to allow of such a vision. 34 

*4 Among those who favor, more or less strongly, Jebel Maderah as the true 
Mt. Hor, are Wilton ( The Negeb , pp. 127 ff.); Trumbull (. Kadesh-Barnea , pp. 132 ff.)*,; 
Buhl ( Die Ceschichte der Edo miter, p. 23); G. B. Gray (Commentary on Numbers , 
p. 270); and Baentsch ( Exodus , Leviticus , and Numbers , p. 572.) 
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PROFESSOR EDWIN DILLER STARBUCK, PH.D. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

V. STAGES IN RELIGIOUS GROWTH 
Religion varies with individuals. The time is happily passing 
when any person or group of persons will try to force all the rest into 
their particular mode of religious experience or shade of belief. As 
readily might a player in a symphony insist that all the members of 
the orchestra should play a violin, a comet, or a drum. There are in 
religion underlying unities and profound verities that do not change. 
The surface phenomena will remain as divergent as are the features, 
tastes, surroundings, customs, and social ideals of the devotees. 

Religion also differs with advancement in civilization. Primitive 
peoples cannot possibly worship the gods of cultured races. It is one 
of the conditions of the success of Catholicism in Europe and among 
savage tribes at the present time that it allows the worshipers to retain 
for a time their cruder ceremonies and beliefs, only changing gradually 
the names and forms, if at all, to conform ostensibly to the Christian 
religion. Even more remarkable are the accommodations of Bud¬ 
dhism to all classes of men as widely divergent as the cultured Hindus 
of India and Ceylon and the formalistic type of mind of the Chinese. 
In such plasticity is to be found perhaps a reason that Buddhism can 
claim more adherents than any other religion. 

The religion of childhood differs from that of mature years, and 
must of necessity be different. Children, like savages, can possess 
just such a religion as they have minds and hearts to comprehend. 
The notion of religion apart from consciousness is a mere abstraction. 
It consists just in the quality of the responses life is making to the 
world-forces playing about it and within it. Its content is no other 
than the complex of instinct-feelings and will-impulsions that move 
the soul. It changes its form and content as life changes, for it is a 
function of developing consciousness. The most serious error of 

IOI 
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religions education has been and is the conception that religion is a 
fixed something existing independently of the life of mankind, that is 
to be acquired, if perchance at all, in just one way alike for all. Mark 
Twain somewhere says, Jt propos of somebody's claim that the Gulf of 
Mexico formerly extended as far north as St. Louis, that the Missis¬ 
sippi River must then have stuck out hundreds of miles like a fishing 
pole into the Gulf. It probably did not do so.‘ No more does religion 
protrude out into the life of the Absolute apart from human experience. 
What reason is there for continuing the artificial separation of the 
spiritual and natural ? Why cut asunder as with a hatchet, as Anaxa¬ 
goras called it, that which is a unity ? A living and consistent idea of 
God is not easily consonant with an opposition between a world of 
nature and a world of grace. The kingdom of heaven is with men. 
It is also with savages and children. The laws of its evolution are 
psychological laws. He who would be a student of religion will be a 
student of human nature. He will seek especially to know child 
nature in which religion is to be found in the making. He who aspires 
to be a religious teacher of children must not seek to discover some 
transcendent order that is at variance with the order of nature, but 
will be a worker together with nature in fulfilling a process of develop¬ 
ment that is at the same time both natural and spiritual. 1 

It is now generally recognized that children not only differ from 
adults, but that they furthermore pass through several distinct “ stages" 
or “epochs" on the way from babyhood to full maturity. These 
stages, it is assumed, are weak copies or “recapitulations" of the 
stages through which the organized life of the adults of the species has 
passed in its history. Great turning-points in race history have pro¬ 
duced also definite transitions in the development of offspring. The 
life and customs of each generation fasten themselves upon the young 
through imitation and pass on into succeeding generations. Through 
habitual response the conventional and stereotyped modes of life of 

* Scientists have sometimes yielded to the temptation to draw an artificial line 
between the spiritual and natural. A marked instance in recent years is that of Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley in his essay, “Evolution and Ethics/* in which he claims that the later- 
appearing ethical order is at variance with the cosmic order and could not have come 
through it. There is some irony in the fact that the error of such a contention was 
pointed out by a clergyman. Drummond, in his volume, the Ascent of Man , shows that 
the roots of morality and religion are present in the most primitive life of animals. 
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adults crop out in succeeding generations as bodily structure, 
instinct-feeling, and instinct-reaction. Hence it is that before 
birth the embryo mimics in succession all the types of life from 
that of the primitive unicellular organism on through the various 
gradations to that of the particular branch of the “genealogical tree” 
in which the person is to pass his adult existence. Hence it is also 
that the mental and spiritual life of the child from birth onward also 
contains a summary in its growth of the course of relatively recent 
race history. The conformity to the racial type is, at first, very close. 
The infant does not move as through a trackless waste, but along a 
great highway, mapped out for it ages beforehand, which it must 
travel if its growth is to be normal.* The teacher can do little but 
“guard and protect” during these years. Gradually during later 
stages the way becomes more uncertain and devious, and it is here 
that the work of the teacher may become a part of the teleology of 
nature in steadying and directing the life. 

The recognition of the stages in growth is now in a fair way toward 
becoming incorporated in secular education. The equally patent truth 
in matters of religious training is still sadly in abeyance. The first 
desideratum is more knowledge about what the stages are, an accurate 
determination of the natural history of the religious life of children. 
What are the epochs and what the characteristics of each, through 
which children pass ? Much has been done in answer to the question, 
and there is considerable agreement among the students of child-life 
upon it. 3 The apparent differences of opinion are often only a matter 
of selection of those facts among the many which may best be chosen 
as the turning-points, just as students of American history, for example, 
may agree upon the essential facts but mark out the periods in our 
national growth quite differently. The number of stages in child 
development and the peculiarities of each will, at a superficial glance, 
seem different to a physiologist, a physician, and a psychologist, as 

9 To show the fixity and lawfulness of the development of children and the futility 
of trying to work at variance with nature’s ends, I have accumulated an array of facts 
in another series of articles in the Homiletic Review. See especially the article “Pre¬ 
destination,” in the December, 1906, number. 

3 For a full discussion of the manifold divisions of childhood into its periods by 
various students see A. F. Chamberlain, The Child, pp. 66 ff. 
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in the other instance the national epochs will receive a subjective 
coloring to the banker, the statesman, and the military officer. 

I propose to consider the span of life from birth to the attainment 
of full maturity which falls somewhere in the twenties, as divided into 
four stages. The first stage extends from birth to the end of the first 
year; the second, from the second to about the seventh year; the 
third, from the seventh to approximately the thirteenth; and the 
fourth, on up to about the twenty-fourth year. We shall call these 
four stages, for convenience, babyhood, childhood, youth, and adoles¬ 
cence. The value of such a division is that it harmonizes in the best 
way the greatest number of facts so far ascertained in regard to 
childhood. 

It will be well, in advance, to distinguish the factual from the theo¬ 
retical aspect of the question. There has been much fruitless specu¬ 
lation about the nature of child-life. Assuming the truth of the law 
that children repeat, in a general way, the course of race development, 
there have been those who would build great generalizations about 
the stages in the evolution of animals and men and proceed to make 
inferences about the nature of childhood. While this method has its 
value, the safer one is exactly the reverse. Children we have always 
with us. There is nothing the exacting methods of science may not 
hope to discover in regard to child nature through careful observation 
and experimentation. The demarkation of the stages of growth is a 
question for empirical psychology and not for biology and anthro¬ 
pology. As the facts about child-life are systematized, the anthropolo¬ 
gist may well use them in reconstructing in his imagination the unwrit¬ 
ten history of ages that have left no record behind them. The heroic 
guesses about the nature of that history are useful by way of finding 
possible meanings where none otherwise appear. We shall indulge 
occasionally in such a play of fancy; but let not the fascination of the 
hypothesis be mistaken for scientific certainty. 

The four stages are alike in that each begins in a crisis or stress. 
These seem to be indications of a difficulty of adjustment to a new 
type of life. The fourth one, the “period of storm and stress,” has 
long been recognized. It comes in the early teens and the marks of 
depression and difficulty center about the thirteenth year as being 
especially the point of transition to the adolescent stage. Growth is 
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at the expense of development. There is, on the average, lessened 
physical endurance; frequent organic disturbances occur; there is 
ungainly carriage, bodily and mentally; in many respects a lowering 
of mental acumen, and frequently a failure to progress aesthetically 
and religiously. 4 

The next earlier period of stress is also coming to be well recog¬ 
nized. Its existence was first definitely established by Dn W. S. 
Christopher. 5 He observed the frequency of depression, at about 
seven years, in circulatory and nervous tone. Numerous experi¬ 
mental tests of ability since have corroborated his conclusion. Physi¬ 
cal endurance at seven and eight years is less even than at six. There 
is also a decline in many of the tests upon sensory discrimination. This 
lack of power to focalize upon neat distinctions is a sign of mental 
incoherency. It is a most suggestive fact that this period of stress 
occurs in the midst of the second teething. 

The second stress period falls in the early part of the first teething. 
The “ cutting of the teeth ” which is popularly supposed to be the cause 
of the difficulty is now known to be but a superficial indication of the 
radical readjustments that are going on in the entire alimentary tract. 
The character of the secretion of all the glands is altered as if in 
preparation for the assimilation of different kinds of food. There are 
corresponding mental upheavals, according to the observations of 
Professor Bailey, accompanying the organic difficulties. The most 
noticeable mental stress is, however, a few months later than that 
of the digestive tract. During the second year there is apt to be unus¬ 
ual fretfulness and ill-temper. This is caused in part, perhaps, by 
the fact that the understanding and needs have outrun the power of 
language and other means of expression. But it is due, in large 
measure, presumably, to a lack of organization arid unity in the 
individuality of the child. 

The first stress follows immediately after birth. The shock of the 
new surroundings, which the babe first meets with a wail, is so severe 
that many infants succumb to it entirely. In almost all there is 

4 For a summary of some of the details that mark the thirteenth as a year of 
retarded mental growth in general and a “dead period” in religion, see my volume, 
The Psychology of Religion , pp. 209-12. 

5 W. S. Christopher,/‘Three Crises in Child Life,” Child-Study Monthly , Vol. Ill, 
PP- 3 * 4 - 35 - 
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perceptible loss of weight, excessive drowsiness, and other marks of 
maladjustment. 

These periods of stress are clearly the result of more or less sud¬ 
denly breaking up an old set of processes that are self-consistent and 
orderly and preparing for a new and more complicated type of person¬ 
ality with different habits and interests. The difficulties are just such 
as would be met by an adult with fixed habits of dress, speech, diet, 
and social ways, were he suddenly to migrate to a new country. 

These stress periods are the times for the exercise of the greatest 
wisdom in the tuition of children. True wisdom will often consist 
in judiciously letting alone and being patient while the intricate and 
marvelous transformations work themselves out. Nature, whose 
ways are wise enough to bring a child to its first birth without the 
interference of the tinkering of parents and pedagogues, can be trusted 
also to accomplish these successive rebirths in a normal manner. The 
function of the parent and teacher is chiefly to surround the child 
with the warmth of love and the sunshine of good cheer and so create 
an atmosphere in which it may grow, rather than to hasten and stimu¬ 
late its development. 

Just as each of these stages has its inception in a period of stress, 
each has also its culmination toward its close, of real development 
and coherency, both bodily and mental: the cheery, responsive, blos¬ 
soming personality of the baby during the latter part of the first year; 
the airy, graceful naturalness of the rollicking child of four or five; 
the quick, keen senses, and busy, acquisitive mind of the youth of 
eleven or twelve, and the spirited manliness and womanliness and 
proud individuality of the adolescent in the late teens and early 
twenties. 6 In the strictest sense these periods of culmination are not 
periods of acceleration in growth and development as also those of 
stress are not in reality times of retardation. The number of foot¬ 
pounds of energy per year, let us say, expended in the organism is 
perhaps a constant, or constantly varying, quantity from year to year. 

6 In the voluminous literature of child-study many facts indicate the existence of 
these successive nascent periods of ripening of the personality. I shall give but a 
single reference upon each period: on babyhood, Milicent Shinn, The Biography of a 
Baby , chaps, ixff.; on childhood, James Sully, Studies of Childhood , pp. 54-90; on 
youth, J. A. Gilbert, Studies from the Yale Psychological Laboratory, Vol. II, pp. 80 ff.; 
on adolescence, E. D. Starbuck, Psychology of Religion , pp. 251-67. 
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But development is at the expense of growth when each stage is at its 
height, while the reverse is true during the crises. The original 
difficulty and then a sense of mastery in each successive stage, are 
analagous to the phenomena in learning a new game or vocation* 
At first the reactions are unsteady and awkward, but later are spon¬ 
taneous, and the game or vocation seems to play itself through the 
individual. There is the difference that the growth stages involve the 
entire personality, and a longer time of apprenticeship is required 
until the life normal to each period can become natural and lived 
artistically from the inside, and one’s energy be expended upon the 
situations to be met rather than on a mastery of self. 

The flowering of each stage is a certain superadded spontaneity, 
which shows itself in the free play of the imagination. In babyhood 
it is little more than a mere imaging, a retention of memory pictures 
in the absence of perceptual objects. In childhood it is the joy of 
hearing and telling stories and building air-castles. In youth there 
appears a glad sense of power in playing games, in manual construc¬ 
tion, and in mechanical ingenuity. In adolescence ideals are set free 
and may find their expression through poetic effusions, schemes of 
reform, bold speculation, romantic loves, or religious fervor. 

Between the periods of stress and culmination there is recurrence 
in each stage of a state of openness and receptivity. The mind reaches 
out to try to assimilate the larger world outside. This is shown in 
the sense-hunger, curiosity, “open-eyed wonder,” and insistent imi¬ 
tativeness of the first stage. In the second appears the questioning 
age, at its height in the fourth year, 7 when “question after question 
is fired off with wondrous rapidity and pertinacity,” a phenomenon 
which is “connected with the throes which the young understanding 
has to endure in its first collision with a tough and baffling world.” 
Another phase of this impulse during this period is the magpie instinct 
to collect a conglomerate array of precious articles whose imaginary value 
only betrays nature’s purpose of widening the child’s personality. Toward 
middle youth this impulse springs up afresh and shows itself in an 
interest in nature phenomena. This time it is not an animistic inter¬ 
pretation of nature, embodied in myth, story, and legend, but the interest 
centers in an intelligent appreciation and use of natural objects. 

1 According to Sully, Studies 0/ Childhood, pp. 75-90. 
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There is a recrudescence of the impulse to dissect and take to pieces 
mechanical contrivances, but now with a will to understand the 
principle of their construction. In early adolescence this impulse 
is again revived. Now the instinctive hunger is in terms of a 
world of ideas and of social relationships. There arises, under 
normal conditions, a craving to comprehend life and nature. 
Hence the serious doubts and questionings of many kinds. The 
instinctive quality of this tendency is evident from the fact that, just 
as during the “questioning age” of childhood, the mind is driven to 
face “its tough and baffling world” and to digest its problems in 
spite of much pain and discomfort. The “throes it has to endure” 
in widening its experiences have won for these particular years the 
designation of the period of storm and stress. At this time the scien¬ 
tific impulse has its birth, when one is impelled by a desire to com¬ 
prehend a causally related world. In this mind- and heart-hunger 
there is the first profound moving toward the life of religion. Indeed 
its inception has been found to be confined largely to the years from 
thirteen to eighteen. 

Each stage, if we should recur to the crude analogy of the physical 
organism mentioned in an earlier article, corresponds to a reorgani¬ 
zation of the self with the center of organization of the personality, 
shifting gradually to higher “levels” of the nervous system. The 
center of self during babyhood would seem to be in the spinal cord 
and medulla, and through the succeeding stages it rises gradually, 
though intermittently, to basal ganglia, the sensory centers of the 
cerebrum and then, in adolescence, to the association or ideational 
centers of the hemispheres. 8 

In terms of the mental life each stage corresponds to a new birth 
oj self. It is hardly capable of being doubted, though the theory has 
little other than speculative interest, that each is the counterpart in 
the growing individual of great epochs.brought about by rather sudden 
changes in modes of life of ancestral development. The first stage 
consists in the birth of a vegetative self with its sensori-motor and 
appetitive interests. The second is marked by the creation of a 
responsive but irresponsible social self. In the child and in the race 

8 The student who wishes to follow up the anatomical basis of such a description 
will find a convenient introduction to it in H. H. Donaldson’s The Growth of the Brain. 
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it seems to be ushered in by the invention of language. This discovery, 
shall we say, has occasioned such an extension of adult life in the direc¬ 
tion of social interests and, through the use of words, in formation of 
ideas and use of the imagination, as to require a special series of years 
during which the child may enter into its inheritance of them. If we 
could safely picture this early life as a loose, nomadic, nature life, 
with its small, incoherent, individualistic social units, it would furnish 
an easy explanation of many of the characteristics of the period of 
childhood: its moral indifference, its inconstancy, its individualism 
united though not blended with a need of companions, and its rapport 
with nature so intimate as to make a nature religion of fancy and feel¬ 
ing the only vital religion of childhood, just as it is the only religion of 
primitive peoples. The selfhood that, under normal condition, has 
its birth during youth, is one of efficiency . It is in no sense a senti¬ 
mental period. As has been pointed out by Lukens in studying chil¬ 
dren’s writing and drawing, during youth the ability to accomplish 
results is far in advance of the power of appreciation, just as in adoles¬ 
cence the opposite is true. This is noticeable in many other things than 
drawing and writing. In adolescence the tendency prevails to think 
before one acts, and not infrequently the person, Hamlet-like, allows 
a whole series of thought relations to detach themselves entirely from 
conduct. The youth, on the contrary, is more likely to act before he 
thinks, or even to move along, so far as matters outside his immediate 
interest are concerned, almost entirely thought-free. Within the 
narrow range of his interest he is thoughtful enough—quick, keen, 
and effectual. His senses, for example, are more acute in detecting 
fine shades of difference, as shown by many kinds of experiments, than 
they will ever be again. His muscles develop normally in both skill 
and endurance. But on the contrary, his mental powers, in their 
ability to deal with abstract conceptions, make very little progress. 
His mental life is factual rather than ideational. If we shall be 
allowed another bit of gratuitous speculation, let us say that this 
period in the child’s life corresponds to the discovery and use, in race 
life, of tools and machinery. Their use would naturally bring about 
the cultivation of the soil, the use of grains as foods, the patching off 
Qf the earth into places of fixed habitation and the establishment of 
more or less permanent though individualistic social relations. It is a 
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curious fact that the exchange of the permanent for the “milk” teeth 
marks the beginning of this stage, and that they are coarser, more 
blunt, and greater in number than the first set, as if adapted to the use 
of grain and vegetable rather than meat diet. This hypothesis would 
seem to throw light, again, upon many of the peculiarities of youth. 
The religion of this period, if indeed it can be said to possess a religion 
at all, is one of doing. As a matter of fact, the conventional meaning 
of the term religion has perhaps been distorted to fit only the adoles¬ 
cent type of mind which emphasizes its emotional content, and might 
be improved by such a widening of meaning as to include also the 
Religion of youth which is that also of James the disciple. If our 
forbears are to be held responsible for the nature of youth, it would 
seem that they were so much occupied with conquering the earth and 
each other that there was little time remaining for sentimentality. 
The products of the fancies of the earlier period are undoubtedly 
carried over into youth and furnish the anthropomorphic background 
of its religion. These fancies become most lively realities when they 
can be used in carrying out some plan or answering some need, and 
are invoked as being verities. This is true also among primitive 
peoples. If one catches the spirit of the Vedas, for example, the gods, 
which are apparently the survival of the nature gods of earlier times, 
are constantly appealed to as celestial aids in accomplishing the 
undoing of enemies and in securing friends, crops, herds, and many 
children. The latter part of this stage is rich in anticipations of the 
adolescent conception of God as reality. There is often a strange 
mixture of the conceptions of God as talisman with the maturer one 
which usually ripens in the later stage. 

Adolescence witnesses the birth of a mental and spiritual and also 
a social self. Its antecedent in race experiences would seem to be 
the formation of larger and more highly organized social units. It is 
conceivable that the impelling force that led to these larger and more 
closely knit groups was the beginning of barter, trade, and commerce, 
and the suddenly dawning consciousness of the utility of the interchange 
of commodities and of intermingling. This would lead naturally to an 
exchange of ideas and this, together with a fuller knowledge of the 
world, would stimulate thought and give rise to scientific reflection. 
Through the gaining of larger audiences the impulse to literature and 
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art would be nourished and find channels for its expression. Appre¬ 
ciating the benefits of a wider intercourse, there may have been a sharp 
transition in the encouragement of it and in the fostering of science, the 
arts, and literature. However that may be, it is a well-established 
fact that there is usually a sudden and vigorous readjustment in 
individual development in the early teens, to a life of appreciation 
and understanding. 

The advantages of more extended communities, with industrial, 
social, and political reciprocity, could not accrue without a cultivation 
of the group instincts and a strengthening of the social ties. These 
must have needed a powerful stimulus to overcome the insistence of 
the individualistic impulses. Hence it was, let us suppose, that the 
deeper sense of need, and of possible harmony and fulfilment of 
peoples, has given rise to a sweeping condemnation of self-regard and 
an apotheosis in every possible way of the social impulses. In response 
to this great need of readjustment special instincts would become 
differentiated and social institutions created to bring it about. It is 
conceivable that morality and religion are such instincts, and that 
many of the social customs and all sacerdotal institutions and ecclesi¬ 
astical organizations are the instruments for bringing about such a 
readjustment. 

I have given so much space in hinting the possible history that lies 
back of the early adolescent period because such a description is urgently 
needed to offset and supplement a mischievous mode of psychological 
description now very prevalent, that sees the great awakening in the 
early teens only as a function of the reproductive life and regards religion 
as simply an irradiation of the sexual instinct. The religious and 
reproductive awakenings do occur almost simultaneously, as I have 
shown elsewhere in an extended way . 9 But it is a strange oversight 
that fails to recognize that the differentiation of the sexual as a special 
mode of reproduction must have occurred at a time in race life corre¬ 
sponding to the first or second month of foetal life-^-a time much 
earlier even than the first of the mental stages we are considering. 
The evidences of comparative psychology all indicate that the family 
and close sexual ties must have existed during the entire race history 
corresponding to all the four periods. It is probably a matter of 
9 The Psychology of ReUgion t chap. ii. 
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natural and social selection that has shifted the reproductive ripen¬ 
ing gradually up to early adolescence. Those individuals and social 
groups that, for any reason, have postponed for the longest time the 
exercise of the function, and so have taken advantage of the period 
of infancy as a growth period rather than to use it as a productive 
one, have stood the best chance in the struggle for existence and have 
left offspring after their kind. Those of the contrary tendency would 
be cut off. Such a process of selection can be seen going on in society 
at the present time. That the entire group of changes, including the 
reproductive and religious, should have settled down into the same 
years, say from thirteen to seventeen, is also, doubtless, a matter of 
social selection, and results from the fact that the social group has 
taken consciously under its control the institution of marriage and of 
participation generally in the tribal life. The study of initiation 
ceremonies among savage, semicivilized, and civilized races, made by 
Professor Daniels, shows clearly that among primitive peoples the 
same ceremony (whose equivalent among Christian communities is 
“ confirmation ”) introduces the boy both to the family life and to 
participation as an adult in the affairs of the tribe. In the midst of 
such customs, that youth who suddenly showed the marks of man¬ 
hood, in stature, features, mental acumen, social bearing, mating 
impulse, and spiritual appreciation, would be at an advantage in the 
social struggle, while that one to whom nature had shown no such 
favors would be left behind. Whatever the story may be that lies 
behind the period, it is evident that adolescence is the natural time of 
the ripening of a higher spiritual selfhood, and religion is one of the 
chief forces within the youth and without him that is to work out in so 
short a span of years a marvelous transformation of the mind of the 
youth into the spiritual personality of man or woman. 

. These four stages (if they have been rightly described) are fixed 
firmly in the nature of the growing life of the world and cannot be 
altered by parents, and teachers. But they can be understood and 
used. Some hints on the religion peculiar to each and how to culti¬ 
vate it will be left for later discussion. 
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II. ATONEMENT IN THE PROPHETS AND DEUTERONOMY 


JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 

The great task of prophecy was the transformation of the religion 
of Israel. To this task it gave itself with unselfish and unremitting zeal 
and achieved a large measure of success. The glory of the prophets 
is that they knew where to place the emphasis in religion. They 
sought to substitute for rites and ceremonies, splendid and sincere as 
they were, still more splendid ideals and purposes. They would 
make religion a genuine heart experience, changing and controlling 
all the currents of life. A passion for justice, truth, and mercy must 
be far more highly prized than any degree of zeal for sacrifices and 
institutions. True religion is a right attitude of mind and heart 
toward God and man. Prophecy moves not in the sphere of the 
external and mechanical, but in that of the inner and vital. The best 
formulation of the religious ideal of prophecy is that furnished by the 
description of the “new covenant” in Jer., chap. 31. 

The prophets’ teaching concerning atonement runs along different 
lines from those followed by the preprophetic teaching on the one 
hand, and the priestly conceptions on the other. The reason for this 
lies in the prophets’ conception of sin. For them sin is an attitude, 
or an act of the will. There can be no unconscious, “unwitting,” or 
automatic sinning. Sin is not an accident, but a choice. Man wills 
to be and do evil rather than good. Therefore sacrifices and offerings 
in themselves can be of no effect in appeasing God when angry on 
account of sin. Nothing will serve to assuage the divine wrath save 
the total abandonment of the evil ways or thoughts that have occa¬ 
sioned the wrath. No gifts can atone to the Lord of the whole earth 
for violations of his moral and spiritual law. Resolute turning away 
from evil is the only thing required; but it is an indispensable pre¬ 
requisite of pardon and the restoration of divine favor. Repentance 
precedes forgiveness. A humble and contrite heart is the only recom- 
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mendation the sinner needs with God. 1 It is precisely the kind of 
atonement that every right-minded parent desires from a wayward 
child—a genuine repentance, including sorrow for past offenses and 
determination henceforth to exhibit filial obedience and love. 

The prophets’ idea of atonement was too lofty, too simple, too 
penetrating for the mass of their contemporaries. The almost 
unbroken succession of calamities that befell Israel in the prophetic 
period did but confirm the people in the error of their ways. They 
sought to propitiate the angry Jehovah by loading him down with 
offerings. They tried to buy his favor. They failed absolutely to 
appreciate the prophets’ insistence upon right character as the only 
acceptable thing in the eyes of Jehovah. Driven to desperation by 
their failure to reach the heart of God, they at length agonizingly 
sought to placate his obduracy by offering him their most precious 
treasures, their own children. The dark days immediately preceding 
the fall of Jerusalem saw this type of religion put forth its mightiest 
efforts, only to give place in the case of many of its adherents to doubt? 
apostasy, and idolatry (Mic. 6:6-8; II Kings, chap. 21; Jer. 44:15- 
19; Ezek. 8:7-18; chap. 22). Over against this whole commercial 
aspect of religion in general and atonement in particular, and engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle with it for supremacy, the teaching of the 
prophets concerning sin and forgiveness stands out glorious in its 
purity of motive, simplicity of conception, clearness of vision, and 
depth of insight into the character of God. 

Indications are not wholly lacking that some of the prophets, at 
least, believed man unable to make himself acceptable before God. 
Not only are forgiveness and pardon the prerogatives of God, but the 
prerequisite of their bestowal must likewise be besought of God. It 
is God who cleanses the heart and life by purging away the dross 
(Isa. 1:25; 6:7; Jer. 31:31-34; 33:8). But the prophets never 
pushed this idea to the point of eliminating the human element entirely 
from the transaction, as some theologians have done. They conserved 
the dynamic of their preaching by insisting upon an attitude of repent¬ 
ance of evil and longing for good. God so transforms the life that 
these longings become attainments. 

1 E. g. t Isa. 1:10-20; 6:10; 58:6, 9; Jer. 7:22; 4:14; i4*.nf.; chap. 18: 
26:13; 36:3; Mic. 6:6-8; Hos. 6:6; Am. 5:14 f., 25 f.; Ezek. 36:26 ff. 
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A great advance step in the history of the ideas of sin and atone¬ 
ment was taken by the prophets when they succeeded in placing the 
responsibility and penalty for sin where they belonged, viz., upon the 
sinner himself. This was a part of the great movement away from 
family and clan solidarity toward individualism.* The popular 
proverb current in the Exilic period, “the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge” (Jer. 31:29; Ezek. 
18:2), shows that the doctrine therein stated was still believed, but 
that it was held by many to be an unjust principle of action for the 
Deity to employ. But yet, certain prophetic teachers did not hesitate 
to uphold it (Jer. 32:18) and to declare that the fall of Jerusalem was 
due to the sins of Manasseh and his contemporaries (II Kings 23:26 f.; 
24:23!.; Jer. 15:4). In like manner, they held that the righteous¬ 
ness of one might apply on the account of another (Jer. 5:1; 15:1; 
Deut. 10:10). Ezekiel, however, denies the possibility of vicarious 
righteousness (Ezek. I4:i2ff.) and declares emphatically “the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die” (Ezek. 18:4, 19, 20). Each man’s sin 
recoils upon his own head and each man’s righteousness inures to his 
own benefit, and not to that of any other, even his own child. With 
Ezekiel religion is a private, personal experience wrought out in the 
soul of each individual. Consequently, every man stands or falls 
before God upon his own merits. Ezekiel, therefore, has but worked 
out the prophetic teaching to its inevitable conclusion. Sin angers 
God and is thus doomed to punishment; God’s anger may be assuaged 
only by repentance; this repentance must be experienced by the 
sinner himself; there is no other way of salvation. Ezekiel’s teaching 
on this point is, of course, open to the criticism that he takes no 
account of the fact that “no man liveth to himself,” but each is 
involved in the life of all. We cannot isolate ourselves if we would. 
It must be remembered, however, that the prophet in this connection 
is thinking only of man’s responsibility to God and of God’s judg¬ 
ment of man. 

Here we must turn aside for a moment, and, by way of contrast, 
note the conceptions of atonement appearing in the Book of Deuter¬ 
onomy. This is a body of law set in a prophetic background. It is 

* See my article on this subject in The American Journal of Theology , Vol. X, 
pp. 251-66; also Lohr, Sozialismus und Individualismus im Allen Testament (1906). 
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with the legal element that we are now chiefly concerned; for it is in 
this element alone that there is any marked variance from the teachings 
of the prophets. The Deuteronomic form of the Decalogue continues 
the earlier teaching that children suffer at the hands of Jehovah for the 
sins of their parents (Deut. 5:9). But in another section of the law 
this old conception is repudiated in the plainest terms (Deut. 24:16), 
and the law moves over to the platform of Ezekiel. The conflict 
between these two formulations of the law cannot be removed by 
saying that the latter is applicable to the administration of human law, 
while the former applies only to the divine execution of justice. For it 
can scarcely be maintained that the law would deliberately represent 
Jehovah as acting in accordance with less lofty and just standards than 
those that control the actions of men; nor does such an attempt at 
harmonization take sufficient account of the fact that the very law that 
applies to the administration of human justice is represented as a 
divinely ordained law. The whole law is of God. The only hypothe¬ 
sis that satisfactorily explains the conflict in this particular case is 
that of a considerable lapse of time between the propagation of the two 
laws during which man’s sociological and religious ideas had been 
undergoing a thorough revision, or that of the origin of the Deuterono¬ 
mic Code from different sources finally brought together, but not 
completely harmonized. 

A Deuteronomic passage of especial interest is the section of the 
law which provides for the atonement to be made in case a man is 
found murdered and the identity of the murderer is not discovered 
(21:1-9). This law is without parallel elsewhere in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and is undoubtedly a survival of an old custom. The elders 
of the city nearest to the scene of the murder are to take an unbroken 
heifer, slay her on the bank of a perennial stream, wash their hands 
over her body and take oath that they have had no knowledge 
of or share in the crime. Only thus can they clear themselves 
and their city from responsibility for the guilt. The old feeling 
of the community’s responsibility for blood shed in its vicinity is here 
represented. The whole proceeding is clearly religious, and, though 
not regarded as a sacrifice proper by the Deuteronomic legislators, it 
is quite generally conceded to have been a sacrificial rite in some earlier 
stage of the religion of Israel. Its religious character appears in the 
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specifications concerning the heifer, which are the same as those for a 
sacrificial animal, in the character of the place chosen for the per¬ 
formance of the rite, in the presence of the priests, and in the final 
appeal to Jehovah for pardon. The heifer evidently is a substitute 
for the unknown murderer and bears the penalty that properly 
belonged to him. 3 

The substitutionary sacrifice was certainly the essence of the trans¬ 
action in its earliest form, which fact testifies to the existence of the 
idea of substitution in early Israel and helps to interpret some of the 
hints in this direction noted in the customs of the preprophetic period. 
But in the Deuteronomic version of the custom, the emphasis is not 
upon the slaughter of the animal so much as it is upon the state of 
mind of the elders, their attitude toward the crime and toward 
Jehovah. The slaughter is necessary, indeed, but it serves largely as 
demonstrating the sincerity of the elders’ protestations of innocence 
and pleas for mercy. The substitutionary function of the slaughter 
is reaffirmed, but it is supplemented by the prophetic requirement of 
clean hands and a pure heart. A primitive, legalistic, non-ethical 
element in the law is the conviction that the spilling of human 
blood must be avenged and atoned for, even if the guilty 
person cannot be found, lest divine wrath rest upon the land. 
The same feeling about blood is attested by Deut. 19:13 and 
22:8. 

Reverting once more to the prophetic teachings concerning atone¬ 
ment, we are confronted by that most famous of all prophecies, Isa. 
52:13—53:12. This is a narrative of the bitter experiences of the 
Servant of Jehovah with a prediction of his coming glorification. The 
purpose of the passage is to explain the sufferings of the Servant, and 
it does this by showing their vital relation to the successful accom¬ 
plishment of his mission. Apart from them he could have accom¬ 
plished nothing; “Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and 
die it abideth alone.” The Servant here described is the people of 

3 So also Dillmann, Driver, Steuernagel, and Bertholet in loc.; Koberle, SUnde 
und Gnade> p. 83; Herrmann, Die Idee der Siihne im Alien Testament , pp. 47 f., 
54 f.; Smend, Lehrbuch der aUtestamentlichen Religionsgcschichte y 2d ed., p. 144; Stade, 
Biblische Theologie des AUen Testamenis t p. 204; Bennewitz, Die SUnde im Alien 
Israel , p. 253. 
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Israel, 4 the nation as a whole and not any part of it, nor any individual 
member of it. It is the nation idealized to be sure, a nation so trans¬ 
formed and spiritualized in the process of interpretation as to be almost 
unrecognizable to those not gifted with the same degree of prophetic 
imagination as our prophet. It is an idealization, however, the same 
in kind and no greater in degree than that which meets us on every 
hand in the prophetic interpretation of Israel’s past and portrayal 
of his future. 

The purpose of the prophecy is not to explain how atonement is 
wrought out for sinners, but rather why the innocent suffer, and how 
this suffering, which is but for a moment, will work out a far more 
exceeding and abiding weight of glory for the sufferer. The reason 
for the suffering is found, not in the sins of Israel, but in those of the 
heathen nations. The penalty due their sins has been borne by Israel. 
He has suffered in their place. No thought appears so frequently in 
the passage as this of the righteous Servant’s substitution for the 
wicked (vss. 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12). The thought is that of vicarious 
satisfaction of the demands made by the divine righteousness. For 
the Hebrews the character of God made it necessary that he should 
punish sin. This punishment came in the way of earthly disasters 
and calamities. If suffering came to nation or individual, it consti¬ 
tuted indisputable evidence of sin. But the Servant suffers, and yet 
he is innocent. His suffering, then, must be vicarious; he is bearing 
the penalty of others’ sins, he has been constituted an ’ ashdm , a com¬ 
pensation, a ransom for the guilty (vs. 10). In obedience to the 
divine law that sin must be punished he has “ poured out his soul 
unto death.” He has voluntarily submitted himself to the extreme 
penalty and has uncomplainingly borne witness to the justice of the 
divine law. The guilty, too, may have suffered, but it is this voluntary 
suffering of the righteous in behalf of the unrighteous that alone satis¬ 
fies the demand of Jehovah and saves the guilty from the extreme 
penalty of the law. 


4 So also Budde, The American Journal of Theology , Vol. Ill, pp. 499 ff.; Giese- 
brecht, 'Der Knecht Jahves des Deuierojesaja (1902); Stade, Biblische Theologie des 
Allen Testaments (1905), pp. 307 f.; Smend, Lehrbuch der Alttestamentlichen Religions - 
geschichte t 2d ed. (1899), pp. 355 f.; Marti, Jesaia (1906); Koberle, Sunde und Gnade 
im religidsen Leben des Volkes Israel bis auf Christum (1905), pp. 240 ff. 
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The teaching of this truth, however, was not an end in itself with 
our prophet. He does not stop here. This is only a stage in his 
journey. The greater lesson he has to convey is that this vicarious 
suffering on the part of the Servant has redemptive power; “by the 
knowledge of himself shall my righteous Servant make many right¬ 
eous.” His experience serves as an object-lesson setting forth to the 
nations of the world the character of the righteous God and the depths 
of their own iniquity. It awakens in them amazement and repent¬ 
ance. It stirs the depths of their being and leads them to acknowledge 
their sins and accept the “healing” rendered accessible to them through 
his sufferings. Furthermore, because of his submissive acceptance 
of the burden and penalty of the world’s sin, the Servant is to be exalted. 
The justice of Jehovah will not suffer such a one to end his days 
prematurely and in disgrace. He is to be raised from the dead and 
given a position of power in the world. His latter end will be glorious. 
It is this message of hope and encouragement that was the prophet’s 
burden. He sought to cheer suffering Israel by showing the larger 
meaning of the Exilic experiences and revealing their vital import in 
bringing the world to a knowledge of the true God. In this con¬ 
verted world shall Israel find his true place, and reap the full reward 
of his labors. His sufferings are not to be taken as indicative of 
Jehovah’s punitive wrath against him, but rather as the way chosen 
by God to exalt him in the sight of the world and to reconcile the world 
unto Himself. The doctrine of vicarious suffering, prominent as it is, 
is thus only the basis for an expression of assurance of Israel’s world¬ 
wide mission. 5 It is to be noted that the redemptive efficacy of the 
Servant’s mission does not lie in his sufferings alone, but that his 
resurrection and glorification are needed to complete the work. It 
is not until the Servant has been “exalted and lifted up” that the true 
significance of the sufferings becomes apparent to the astonished 
world. 

In leaving this division of the subject, attention must be called to 
the few occurrences of the word TSD, “ to atone,” in the Deuteronomic 

5 Important as this attempt to solve the problem of suffering was, it remained 
without appreciable influence upon the discussion of the problem until after the close 
of the Old Testament period. It is not again employed or alluded to until IV Macc. 
1:11; 6:29; 17:21 f. 
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and prophetic literature, not including Ezek., chaps. 40-48, which will 
be considered in connection with the later legal literature. In the 
story of Aaron’s calf, Exod. 32:30 ( = a late addition to E), Moses 
returns to the presence of Jehovah expressing the hope that he might 
perhaps appease his anger aroused by Israel’s sin. The idea of the 
verb here is evidently “make propitiation or appeasement;” the 
means whereby it is to be accomplished is the prayer and supplication 
of one especially close to God; forgiveness is besought as a special 
favor granted for Moses’ sake. The intensity of Moses’ desire for his 
people’s pardon is evidenced by his plea that he himself be blotted out 
of the book of Jehovah if forgiveness be not granted. It is forcing 
the language to find here, as some have done, 6 a proposal on Moses’ 
part to surrender his own life as a < ubstitute for that of the people. 
This idea of appeasement was found to be resident in the word as 
used in the preprophetic period. 

A second meaning in which “atone” is employed in this literature 
is that of purifying the sinner or purging away his sin. The agent 
of the purification or purging in all these cases is Jehovah himself 
(Ezek. 16:63; Isa. 6:7; 22:14; Jer. 18:23; Deut. 21:8), and he 
does it of his own free grace. Certain conditions may be required, of 
course, as in Isa. 27:9 and Deut. 21:1-9, but the actual purification 
is Jehovah’s work. This usage of the word lies very near to the 
primitive meaning, “wipe out,” “obliterate;” how near may be 
judged upon reference to Jer. 18:23, where the verb to “atone” is 
parallel to the verb “wipe out,” “blot out” (HTO). 

In Isa. 28:18, as the text now stands, the verb “atone” is applied 
to the breaking of a covenant, and must have its primitive force— 
“your covenant with death shall be wiped out,” i. e., annulled; but 
the text is, perhaps, corrupt. 

The only other occurrence of the word is in Isa. 47:11,“ there shall 
befall thee disaster, which thou shalt be unable to avert by ransom.” 
The ordinary renderings here, “ propitiate,” “ expiate,” are unsuitable; 
one does not propitiate a disaster, but a person; nor does one expiate 
a calamity, but rather a sin. The meaning “avert by ransom” 
becomes practically certain if in the parallel line the difficult fTTHD 


6 E. g., Holzinger, Exodus , in loc. 
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be corrected to iTHTO, i. e “avert by bribe.” 7 This meaning of 
^B 3 is derived immediately from the noun "IB 3 , ransom, “blood-wit.” 

The new phases of the atonement idea presented in the Deuter- 
onomic and prophetic literature thus seem to be: (i) the emphasis 
upon repentance as the sine qua non of pardon; (2) the teaching 
that it is Jehovah only who can purify the guilty; (3) the declaration 
that each man’s fate is in his own hands; his sins can be borne by no 
other; (4) the unmistakable acceptance of the idea of penal substi¬ 
tution in Isa., chap. 53; and (5) the new teaching of the redemptive 
and regenerative power of the sufferings of the innocent in the hearts 
of the guilty. There is, thus, no carefully wrought-out system of 
thought upon this subject, nor were pains taken by the prophetic 
teachers to bring their utterances into harmony with those of their 
predecessors and contemporaries. They hesitated not to strike out 
new paths. The religious opinions of the past were not a burden or a 
constraint upon their own thoughts, but a stimulus to better thinking. 
The problems of life received varying solutions then as now. The 
prophetic soul enjoyed full liberty, and theological consistency was 
lost sight of in the passion for truth. 

7 So Marti, Krochmal, Graetz, Cheyne, in loc and the lexicons of Gesenius- 
Buhl, and Brown-Driver-Briggs. 
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REV. HENRY E. JACKSON 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 

“We are not born,” said Goethe, “to solve the problems of the 
world, but to find out where the problem begins, and then to keep 
within the limits of what we can grasp.” In this luminous remark, 
Goethe shows his insight when he recognizes the fact that there are 
some problems of life which we cannot solve, but which at the same 
time demand that we shall assume some working attitude toward 
them. This twofold fact applies with special force to what is known 
as natural or physical evil, not the evil that may be done, that is 
moral, but the evil that may be suffered, evil that is due to the destruc¬ 
tive forces of nature for which man cannot see his responsibility, such 
as the earthquake at Lisbon, “which raised more painful doubts as to 
the wisdom and goodness of God than all the speculative criticism of 
the eighteenth century.” While such evil cannot be explained, it is 
a sad and tragic fact that refuses to be ignored. 

The truth of Goethe’s statement was forced on the attention of 
a group of men, of which the writer was privileged to be a member, 
who had taken up a candid study of the Bible. We approached the 
study with a definite aim; we put the Bible upon the witness stand 
in court, and asked two questions: first, What is its testimony as to 
the facts of human life ? second, Is its testimony true, that is, can 
it be accepted as each man’s own personal attitude ? 

We soon found that the Bible was a prejudiced witness. It was 
not a mere chronicler or negative observer of the facts of life. It colors 
its reports of the facts with its own personal conviction and maintains 
a decided attitude toward them. We did not quarrel with it for this 
reason, but rather liked it the more, because some positive help or 
explanation of the facts of life was the very thing we were seeking. 
If the Bible is to be of any value to men, it must make some positive 
contribution to their problems. We found that this is what the Bible 
does. When we came to the Bible’s treatment of the Flood, the whole 
problem of natural evil was raised. The real question, therefore, 
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which here challenged our attention was whether the Bible’s attitude 
could be accepted as our practical working theory toward all such 
evils. It was with a desire for help in answering this question that 
the following letter was sent to a few of the leading living students of 
the Bible. It is hoped that the answers received will be as helpful to 
others as they were to us. 


THE QUESTION 

My Bible class raises this question: Is it true that the Flood, as the writer of 
Genesis says, was a punishment for sin ? How can such catastrophes be a punish¬ 
ment for sin when they involve the suffering of the iqnocent ? (Even in the Flood, 
innocent children must have died.) Is the attitude of the Old Testament on such 
natural evils as the Flood, the destruction of Sodom, and the plague of locusts in 
Joel, contradicted by Christ’s attitude on the incident of the tower of Siloam ? If 
so, is not the Old Testament in part destroyed as a real revelation from God ? 

What logical connection can there be between these catastrophes in nature 
and man’s sin ? Does not the Bible look on such calamities as used by God for 
moral ends? Ought we not, then, to look on the Lisbon earthquake and the 
cataclysm at Martinique in the same light? Is there not a radical difference 
between the modem and biblical attitude toward such catastrophes ? 

Does not the question involve the whole question of God’s relation to his 
world ? Is it not, therefore, of the greatest importance to one’s religious life that 
he search for at least a tentative working attitude toward it ? 

Your suggestions would be of great service to me, and I would greatly appre¬ 
ciate them. 

THE ANSWER OF DR. WARFIELD 

Dr. B. B. Warfield, professor of systematic theology in Princeton Seminary, 
writes: When the questioner in your Bible class sets “punishment for sin” 
and “punishment for moral ends” over against one another as mutually exclusive, 
he is guilty of a false antithesis. There is no place for an “either .... or” 
here. Both may be, and indeed, both are always true. There never was a case 
of punishment “for sin” that was not also punishment for “moral ends,” nor was 
there ever a case of punishment for “ moral ends ” which was not also punishment 
“for sin.” 

So when he sets our Lord’s words, as to the falling of the tower of Siloam, over 
against the teaching of Genesis as to the Flood, as if a different doctrine of the 
meaning of calamities was implied in the two, he is again guilty of a false antithesis. 
Our Lord does not say that calamities are not proof of sin. He says that special 
calamities are not a proof of special sin. He does not say, “Think ye that the 
people on whom the tower fell are sinners? I tell ye nay!” He says, “Think 
ye that they are sinners above others ? I tell ye nay, for except ye repent ye shall 
all likewise perish.” This is to say clearly that no tower ever falls on any but 
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sinners. We are all sinners, and are all alike, therefore, liable to be caught by 
falling towers, and we must not argue that we are not sinners because no tower 
has as yet fallen on us. It certainly will fall on us if we do not repent and so we 
shall be in the same case with those on whom it fell in destiny, as we are in the 
same case with them in desert. 

You see our Lord argues on the same assumption as the Old Testament, viz., 
that all calamity is the proof of sin and all sin will bring calamity. Sin and 
calamity are bound together with unbreakable bonds; where the one is, the other 
is. But because we are all alike sinners, and all alike, therefore, bound to calamity 
as our natural portion, he warns us against judging of relative sinfulness by rela¬ 
tive calamity. The distribution of the calamity suitable to all is in the hands of 
God, and it is employed by him for his own ends. Our Lord’s warning is, there¬ 
fore, only another way of saying, “Judge not by feeble sense.” 

On the other hand, your questioner in the Bible class argues apparently on 
the assumption that there is no necessary relation between sin and calamity. 
He seems to suppose that calamity can fall when there is no sin. In other words 
he has forgotten (as many forget nowadays) the Fall. Given the Fall, and there 
is a place for the use of calamity in the moral government of the world. God 
may then visit or withhold the suffering which is due to all, as best suits his ends, 
in the sovereign working of his plan, as all things are made by him to move onward 
toward that far-off divine event. 

If there had been no Fall, however, there would be no such use made of calamity 
as if it could be employed merely as an educative measure. For of one thing we 
may be certain; God does not smite when smiting were unjust. The basis of the 
moral uses of calamity is laid, then, in the retributive need of calamity. Where 
calamity is not, in the first instance, punishment for sin, it can never be introduced 
as a medium for the education of the race. Your questioner has doubtless been 
reading the discussion of the general question of the relation of calamities to God’s 
government of the world which appeared in the early numbers of the Hibbert 
Journal. Perhaps he has found it difficult to separate the fine remarks which 
are scattered through that discussion from the general atmosphere of rationalism, 
in which the whole discussion lives and moves and has its being, with rational¬ 
ism’s ineradicable neglect of sin. Of course the whole question of God’s relation 
to his world is involved. But the question cannot be solved apart from the bib¬ 
lical and Christian view of the world. “The whole world,” says John, “lieth in 
wickedness,” and with that key we unlock, and with it only, can we unlock all 
the puzzles of God’s relation to his world. It is his world because he made it. 
It is the devil’s world because he marred it. It is to be God’s world again because 
he is remaking it, and one of the instrumentalities he employs in remaking it is 
just calamities. 

What are we to say then of the earthquake at Lisbon, of the cataclysm at 
Martinique, of the Flood itself ? This first, that they never would have happened 
in God’s world at all, had sin not intruded into it, and required scourging. This 
next, that they do not happen accidentally, and inadvertently, or without purpose 
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on God’s part, and would not happen as they do happen unless God were remak¬ 
ing his world. This finally, that they must be conceived, therefore, both as 
punishment for human sin and as means to the end of the recovery of the race to 
God and to good. 

THE ANSWER OF PROFESSOR ROYCE 

Dr. Josiah Royce, professor of the history of philosophy in Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, writes: A question such as you ask in your letter of March 2, cannot be briefly 
and at the same time adequately answered. I have several times discussed at 
length the problem of evil, and of its place in a moral order: (1) In the concluding 
chapter of my Religious Aspect of Philosophy (Boston, 1885); (2) In the con¬ 
cluding lecture of my Spirit of Modem Philosophy; (3) In an essay entitled 
“The Problem of Job,” published in my book of essays entitled Studies of Good 
and Evil (New York, 1898); (4) In the last lecture but one of the second series of 
my Gifford lectures on The World and the Individual (New York, 1901), entitled 
“The Struggle with Evil.” It is a pity to answer your inquiry with mere refer¬ 
ences, but if you want my views as to your general problejns, I have to point out 
where I have had time to tell my story sufficiently to make it hang together. 

As to the special problem of calamities, I can only say that the view which 
looks upon them as public punishments divinely sent for the sins of the people 
belongs to the childhood of religion, and is, to my mind, wholly unworthy of any 
higher view of the divine nature. Any method of punishment more stupid or 
ineffective than the Lisbon earthquake, or than the Martinique catastrophe, 
could hardly be devised, if that were the divine intent. The Old Testament 
writers had frequently got beyond that point in their interpretation of divine things. 
Witness the story of Jonah’s conversation concerning the proposed destruction 
of Nineveh. That the other view persisted and still troubles a modem clergy¬ 
man is only an example of how hard it is to get rid of a portentous tradition, 
if only it has a serious seeming. As to the story of the Flood, it is itself a child¬ 
hood tradition; and I cannot see why we should view it as other than an interesting 
document of the early history of religion, to be judged historically with respect, 
of course, as a stage on the way to something wiser, but not for a moment to be 
taken as a serious guide either as to the early events of the history of mankind, or 
as a teaching that has to weigh in our own present judgment of religious problems. 

Two things there are that suggest to us where the true solution of such problems 
as that about the occurrence of great calamities lies: (1) The unity of the world, 
the divine immanence, the solidarity of the spiritual life of the universe, make 
more intelligible to us the possibility and meaning of vicarious suffering t whereby 
what is suffered by one may be and is a gain to others in ways which we may only 
dimly see, but which we may conceive as of infinitely complex significance; (2) 
The fact that triumph through suffering , conquest over ills through the endurance 
of them, spiritual dignity that implies endurance, are things known to us as factors 
in higher spiritual life, is a fact that shows how, without suffering, the highest 
good cannot be won, even by the God whose world this is. 
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These two things are well known to the Christian consciousness. They 
form central ideas in the higher religious thought of the church. They are sus¬ 
ceptible of a fuller philosophical exposition and defense than I here have time to 
give. They do away with the thought of suffering as a mere penalty. They 
dignify it as an aspect of spiritual experience. In connection with the thought 
that the life now seen is but a fragment of an infinite life, in which we all share, 
they enable us to conceive that what are, to us, the vastest calamities, are but 
fragments of an eternal life, whose total experience is not of failure but of victory, 
aver suffering and through suffering. 

So to view suffering is, I take it, the deeper spiritual sense of the doctrine of 
the incarnation and of the atonement. That, in his own way, St. Paul, I think, 
more or less apprehended; although he so expressed himself as to lead to a grosser 
interpretation in later theology. The essence of Christianity, on this side, is, I 
take it, the thought that God suffers, and, suffering, is thereby the more, the eter¬ 
nally triumphant God, whom hell itself cannot contain or conquer; and loving 
us, he invites us to share his triumph. In the glory of that triumph, where is the 
sting of death ? Where is the might of evil that can resist the power of the spirit ? 
Evil, however, must be known in order to be conquered. Hence evil is. That, 
I take it, is the gist of the matter. What evils in particular there may be, nobody 
can undertake to predict. But whatever there is, God is in and through all. 

THE ANSWER OF DR. THOMPSON 

Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, president of the Boys’ High School, Phila¬ 
delphia, says: A few principles I may state: i. The statements of our Lord about 
“the hardness of your hearts” (i. e., your intellectual limitations, the heart always 
standing for the intellect in the Bible) plainly intimates that the revelation of God 
in the Bible is gradual, and that much in the earlier stages needs to be rendered 
into the language of the fuller disclosure of the later time. 

2. The whole matter of the disasters which befall human life is matter for 
faith in God, and never can be the object of adequate knowledge and explanation. 
Job felt that when he said, “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 

3. The death of innocent persons in a general disaster like the Deluge is not a 
penalty, and possibly involves no more suffering than attends death naturally, 
while it may be a release from worse things than physical death, the entering upon 
a state of great happiness. 

4. In the earlier stages of the divine administration of human history, when 
the agencies of recovery and restoration had not been brought to the efficiency 
which we now see, the only possible way of dealing with some races and peoples 
may have been to transfer them to another world, where they would cease to 
propagate a degenerate sort of mankind, and leave the ground clear for a better 
stock of people. So the peoples of Canaan, and possibly the antediluvians. Now 
it is different. 

5. The general correspondence of physical and moral evil is taught in Genesis; 
specific correspondence is denied in the Book of Job. Both seem to me right. 
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Our Lord asserts the principle of Job in his remark upon those on whom the 
tower fell in Siloam. 

6. There is a pre-established harmony between the physical and the moral 
happenings of the world, which has been foreseen and provided. The wind 
which divided the waters of the Red Sea came by natural causes, when the 
Israelites were to pass over; and ceased by natural causes when they were over. 
The Deluge was the point in the world’s physical history at which it ceased to be 
in the condition of Saturn, through the descent of its ring upon the earth’s surface. 
It was pre-established that this should occur in a period when the moral condition 
of the race made the elimination of the majority of mankind a distinct gain for 
the world’s future. See Vail’s The Earth's Annular System. 

The whole subject is very inadequately handled in books, but I have got most 
light out of Maurice’s Theological Essays and E. Griffith-Jones’s The Ascent 
through Christ. Both are worth your having on other accounts. 

I know this is a very inadequate answer to your letter, but it is best that you 
should think out for yourself the solution of most of your problems. One thing 
should always be kept in mind in the study of the question, and that is the faith 
of the writer of Ps. 46, that the disasters of the world do not explain God to us, 
that we believe in him not through them but in spite of them. 

THE ANSWER OF DR. SPEER 

Robert E. Speer, secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian church: I wonder if you have ever read Bushnell’s Moral Uses of 
Dark Things. It seems to me that that would throw some light on the principles 
involved in the problem considered by your men’s Bible class. 

For my part, I have always got help from looking at the matter in this way. 
Let us eliminate all thought about God and all attempt at explaining history. 
What were the facts ? What are the facts of life today ? Now when we have got 
clearly before us what the facts have been and what the facts of the present are, 
let us ask, what is the best explanation of these facts? Are they explicable at 
all on the basis of an atheistic interpretation of the universe ? Are not the diffi¬ 
culties which such an interpretation creates greater even than the difficulties which 
it attempts to remove ? Let us admit on the other hand that the theistic inter¬ 
pretation does not solve all the problems for us. It still gives us the most rational 
explanation that we can find, and it explains even the existence of some prominent 
difficulties, for it assumes a mind above our minds, all of whose operations we 
cannot now understand, but for the rationality of which the rationality of our 
own minds is pledge, so that we can be sure that what we do not understand now 
we may understand some day when we no longer see through a glass darkly but 
face to face. 

It is true that it is hard to understand why there should be suffering in the 
world; why little children should be drowned in floods, and why innocent people 
should be hurt by the wicked. But I prefer to believe that there is an explanation 
of these things consistent with justice and love, and this preference I am sure is 
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more rational, because my whole reason declares for it, than the explanation which 
some other man offers which simply says, “there is no explanation at all.” 

As Dr. Babcock used to say, “The world is here, we are bound to interpret it; 
we must interpret it in terms of fate or we must interpret it in terms of fatherhood.” 

I see no difference between the Old Testament attitude and the Christian 
attitude, except that the former was primitive and the latter is mature. The Jews 
read their world in the terms of the rule of God; they often read into the deliberate 
activity of God what we look at as permitted by him for ends which are his own 
high and original ends, and into which some day we shall know how the permitted 
evil fitted beneficently. 

No man gets away from mystery and difficulty by any explanation of the world, 
but those escape from the most difficulty, follow the most rational explanation, 
and are in accord with the mind of Christ with reference to these problems, who 
believe in God and interpret the world in the terms of his sovereignty, confused as 
it may be by the consequences of our own freedom. 

THE ANSWER OF PRESIDENT WESTON 

Dr. Henry G. Weston, president of Crozer Theological Seminary: 
I am not sure that I can help you at all. I am not a theologian; I never saw a 
creed which I would say was my creed. I believe all the creed says but a thou¬ 
sand times more. Do I believe the Westminster definition of God? Yes; with 
all my heart. Is that your creed about God? Ten thousand times, No! The 
dearest, sweetest, most precious truth about God is not in that definition. I can¬ 
not frame my beliefs in any satisfactory way. I do not understand God. His 
ways to me are in the deep waters and his footsteps are not known. Clouds and 
darkness are round about him, but with my whole soul I believe that righteousness 
and judgment are still his habitation. I am surer that God is love than I am of 
my existence. But I cannot reconcile in words that great blessed truth with much 
that I see of God’s doings. Nay, more, God has been wonderfully good to me; 
so good that I daily stand amazed at the way in which he has dealt- with me as I 
review my life; yet there are mysteries in his dealings with me that I cannot com¬ 
prehend. The two most earnest cries of my heart are that I may love God and 
that I may trust him. 

So I am mentally disqualified for argument about God. I read the theologies, 
and try to be interested in them. I know their necessity to the intellect, but I can¬ 
not, when the hosts advance, keep up with the procession. So you must not expect 
much help from me. Nevertheless I will tell you what is in my mind. 

I believe, and in this I differ with many of my brethren, that death is the wages 
of sin—that if there had been no sin, there had been no death. Death is predi¬ 
cated of the whole race and of the whole human being. This I understand to be 
asserted by Paul, Rom. 5:12-14. Of course, many infants die, although they 
have not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, voluntary, personal, 
wilful sin. So that to me there is no more difficulty in the case of a large number 
of infants perishing in catastrophies like the Flood, than to have them die as they 
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always do. Dying in company or dying singly does not affect the justice of the 
doom of death. I understand Christ in the case of the tower of Siloam to teach 
that the mode and time of death affirm nothing of the comparative guilt of the 
sufferers; that those before him were equally guilty and would suffer the same 
punishment. The Christian is not delivered from dying but from death. He 
is not completely saved until he has received a body like unto his Lord’s 
glorious body. Christ comes the second time unto salvation; he will raise his 
saints and they shall appear with him in glory, and that glory includes the 
body. 

Of course, I believe that if there had been no sin there would have been no 
earthquakes or cataclysms. Here again, I differ from my brethren. I speak of 
“this wretched weather,” and they rebuke me. But I have Christ’s authority. 
One of the miracles of salvation following the Sermon on the Mount was the 
stilling of the tempest. Christ “rebuked” the winds and the sea, and this is the 
same word which is used with evil spirits; look at Matt. 17:18; Mark 1:25, 4:39, 
9:25; Luke 4:39-41. 

I doubt whether this will be of any service to you, but it shows my good inten¬ 
tion. Try to get your Bible class to have in the center of their hearts the first four 
words of the Apostles’ Creed: “I believe in God.” The longer I live I am more 
and more certain that love and faith are the solvent of all difficulties. 

May God guide us both and those whom we instruct into the knowledge and 
love of him. 

If we pass over the points of difference represented in these letters 
and seek the elements on which they agree, we shall discover their 
chief value. It is worthy of note that there are two factors of the 
problem on which all the letters are agreed. The one is, that the 
problem of evil is manifestly too difficult for solution. Mere specula¬ 
tion is unequal to it and the intellect cannot resolve it. It is worth 
much to have faced the facts fairly and to have discovered our inability 
to explain them. A man’s discovered ignorance should keep him from 
being dogmatic and should prevent him from stating the question as 
Coulson Kernahan does, when, in one of his little books, he makes the 
whole human race come together and utter a challenge against God. 
A man’s attitude should be one rather of humility and of a reverent, 
trusting agnosticism. If it is, he will find that the mystery still unsolved 
has great value for him in the formation of moral character. The 
wise man knows how to be ignorant. 

The second factor, on which all the letters agree is, that in some 
way God’s hand is in all natural evils. This is the Bible’s contribu¬ 
tion to the solution of a problem, which it did not create , but which it 
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seeks to help men solve. It refuses to look at any calamity apart from 
a God of love. Jesus did not solve the problem of evil, he just brought 
God into it. This is the Bible’s attitude, and it urges it on all men 
as their best working theory, not as an explanation to the intellect, but 
as a rational act of faith, to be used just as hypotheses are used in 
science and which are to be proved progressively by every fresh estab¬ 
lishment of the law of love in human experience. If I can believe that 
a God of love has something to do with my suffering, then, and then 
only, I can bear it in patience. 

It is the deliberate assumption of such an attitude that is the key 
to the problem for each man. It will not change the facts as they are, 
but it will change them as far as he is concerned. Henry Morley 
reminds us that Voltaire, when in witty mockery he wrote Candide , was 
a rich man owning two estates. Johnson, when he wrote Rasselas , in 
humble faith, was very poor. His old mother had just died, and that 
he might have money to pay the little debts she left and bury her, he 
wrote Rasselas in the evenings and nights of a single week. It was 
not the facts, but the personal attitude, that made the difference 
between Voltaire and Johnson. 

The chief and abiding impression, left on our minds by a careful 
reading of the letters, was, that for a man to refuse deliberately to 
interpret natural evils in terms of fate and choose to interpret them 
in terms of fatherhood, as the Bible does, is the only key which will 
even partially unlock the mystery for each man. The use of this key 
will reproduce for any man the experience of Robertson of Brighton, 
who said: 

The whole mystery of pain has been unraveling itself to my heart gradually, 
and now that I have got a clue, the worst of that Cretan labyrinth turns out to be a 
harmonious and beautiful arrangement so that the paths which are still unex¬ 
plored I can now believe are part of the same plan. I know that the heart, like 
the wound, must bleed till the wound has cleansed itself by its own blood. 
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JESUS’ ATTITUDE TO THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
AN EXPOSITION OF MARK 7:1-23 


FRANK GRANT LEWIS 
The University of Chicago 

Did Jesus accept the Old Testament as unquestioned authority for 
himself and others, or was he a critic of the Old Testament teaching ? 
This question must be of genuine interest to Christian people until 
some considerable agreement is reached concerning its answer. If 
Jesus did not question the precepts of the Old Testament, but, instead, 
approved them without qualification as a standard of authority, 
many Christians will continue to feel that his example is authoritative 
for Christians now. If, on the contrary, the Great Teacher was a 
critic of the scriptures of his age and accepted or rejected their teach¬ 
ings according to whether those teachings were or were not in accord 
with another standard to which he adhered, then we shall have not 
only the precedent of his example in the study of the Old Testament, 
but also a fruitful suggestion as to its meaning and value. What, then, 
was Jesus’ attitude to the Old Testament ? 

For an answer to this question perhaps no better material can be 
found than that which is offered by the first twenty-three verses of the 
seventh chapter of Mark. The narrative has often been understood 
to mean that Jesus repudiated the tradition of the Jewish elders as it 
had been developed through scribal interpretation, and, by his approval 
of a quotation from Isaiah and of the Fifth Commandment, gave the 
whole Old Testament authoritative sanction as “the word of God.” 
Recently Mr. J. H. A. Hart, in The Jewish Quarterly Review (July, 
1907), has put forth a learned argument to show that Jesus not only 
criticized the Decalogue and declared the Fifth Commandment not 
binding if the Korban vow had been taken as a supreme dedication 
of one’s life to God, but also approved the scribal dialectics which sup¬ 
ported this position. Is either of these views correct, or must they 
both give place to a third which the evidence seems better to support ? 
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GUIDE MARKS IN THE NARRATIVE 

The narrative furnishes some data concerning whose meaning there 
can hardly be any Serious difference of opinion, and these data may 
properly serve as guide marks in determining the meaning of other 
details which, from the point of view of the significance of the passage 
as a whole, are more or less subordinate. 1 

1. From vss. 2 and 5 it is evident that Jesus’ disciples already, at 
the beginning of the incident, were in the habit of disregarding the 
Jewish tradition and custom concerning the washing of hands, for it 
was when the Pharisees and scribes “saw some of his disciples eating 
with unwashed hands” that they presented their inquiry to Jesus. 
This probably implies that Jesus had trained his disciples to dis¬ 
regard the custom of hand-washing. They might have come to dis¬ 
regard .it in other ways, to be sure, but, since they were following 
him as a teacher, they must have conducted themselves at least with 
his approval, and it seems more probable that they had learned 
directly from him. 

2. The quotation from Isaiah in vs. 6 implies that Jesus criticized 
and rejected the Jewish adherence to tradition and custom. If that 
was not Jesus’ attitude to the scribes’ teaching, he could hardly have 
called his questioners “hypocrites” and have accused them of offering 
mere lip service instead of genuine service of heart. 

3. The language of Jesus in vss. 14-23 is manifestly a criticism 
and repudiation of the Mosaic legislation concerning ceremonial 
clean and unclean animals, such legislation, for example, as that of 
Lev. 11:1-23, which forbids the eating of hare, swine, many kinds of 
birds, water animals, and others. There can be no uncertainty about 
this, as the narrative stands, for the evangelist comments on the 
language of Jesus with the remark that Jesus, in what he was saying, 
“made all food clean” (vs. 19). 

1 I assume here that the Mark account reproduces the general situation in which 
Jesus was and his language with substantial accuracy. To go back of the account as 
it stands—investigating its sources and perhaps reconstructing the text—would be out 
of place in this article. Indeed, it would demand an entire volume by itself, for it 
would involve the whole problem of the sources of the synoptic material. Hart’s 
interpretation, already referred to, rests largely on a radical reconstruction of the text, 
which, for the reason just mentioned, cannot be considered here. Mr. Hart has not 
offered any very substantial grounds for the reconstruction of the text which he makes. 
Perhaps he will do so later. 
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4. Vss. 8 and 9 show that Jesus held firmly to “the command of 
God.” He manifestly contrasted this term with “the tradition of the 
elders,” and inasmuch as he had already rejected the tradition, there 
remains only one of two possibilities: either he approved the com¬ 
mand of God, or he rejected this as well as the Jewish tradition and 
accepted some third standard outside of both. No such third standard 
is even suggested by the narrative. Instead, Jesus seems, by the very 
manner of the contrast and by the further charge against the Jews 
(vs. 13) that they annulled “the word of God” (evidently a term 
equivalent to “the command of God” in vss. 8 and 9), to indicate 
beyond reasonable doubt that “the command of God,” which was 
also “the word of God,” was the standard which he accepted. In 
addition to these considerations, most readers of the gospels, if not 
all, will have no hesitation in saying that there is a presumption in 
favor of Jesus’ adherence to “the word of God” as a standard, 
rather than to any other, whatever he may have meant by the term, 
since his fidelity to God is one of the most palpable aspects of his 
teaching and life. We may assume, therefore, that Jesus approved 
and maintained “the command of God.” 

SOME IMPORTANT INFERENCES 

The basis of thought presented by the above guide marks, together 
with other elements which the narrative affords, warrants some impor¬ 
tant inferences concerning the meaning of several different portions of 
the passage 

1. Jesus accepted the Fifth Commandment as the “command of 
God.” This is seen in the fact that, after Jesus had approved “the 
command of God,” as over against tradition, he quoted the Fifth 
Commandment (vs. 10) as proof of his [assertion, following this with 
a statement of the scribal position. That is, as vss. n and 12 repre¬ 
sent the scribal tradition, so the quotation of the Decalogue in vs. 10 
represents “the command cj God.” The maintenance of the scribal 
regulation concerning the Korban, Jesus said, involved the disregard 
of the command of God which the Fifth Commandment presented. 

2. Jesus disapproved the Korban practice of the Jews. Mr. Hart’s 
interpretation is not sustained by the passage as it stands, and 
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it can be defended only by a radical reconstruction of the text, for 
which he has not given us any sufficient basis. 

3. The practice of Korban was only one of many things which the 
Jews were doing, Jesus declared, which annulled the word of God. 
This is the meaning of vs. 13, the language of which is extremely con¬ 
cise and is suggestive rather than definitely descriptive. 

4. Jesus condemned the scribal insistence on hand-washing and 
the Mosaic distinction between clean and unclean food as demands 
of religion. Probably he intended to include these two practices 
among the “ many things ” of vs. 13 which annul the word of God, for 
the “again” at the beginning of vs. 14 and other details of the narra¬ 
tive suggest a closeness of relationship between the thought of vss. 
1 to 13 and that which follows. Whether he intended to so include 
them or not, his teaching is the same. Face to face with the question 
of the authority of tradition and with the law of clean and unclean 
food, he frankly rejected the authority of tradition (vss. 6-13) and 
freely set aside the law of clean and unclean food (vss. 14-23) as 
religiously valueless and invalid. 

5. In thus repudiating the ceremonial law concerning clean and 
unclean food, Jesus obviously repudiated so much of the Mosaic 
legislation as was involved in that ceremonial law, that is, he criticized, 
disapproved, and rejected portions of the teaching of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 

6. In a single brief discussion, therefore, Jesus accepted and 
emphasized one portion of the Old Testament and rejected another 
portion. He approved one Old Testament precept as “the command 
of God,” while he frankly threw aside another Old Testament precept 
as neither binding nor useful. Accordingly, an Old Testament state¬ 
ment cannot be ipso facto the command of God, the word of God. 9 

2 How Jesus would have defined “the word of God” as a generic concept we are 
not in a position to say on the basis of any direct statement or clear example that has 
come down to us from him. The phrase obviously means that which expresses the 
thought or will of God. But what was the criterion by which an assertion or com¬ 
mand could be recognized as expressing the thought of God he has not expressly 
stated. Yet so far as concerns commands we shall not be far wrong, however, if we 
regard his statement concerning the two great commands (Mark 12:28-31) as an 
embodiment, substantially and in brief form, of that which constitutes the underlying 
principle of any word of God. Teachings which work out in love, that is, for the 
highest moral welfare of*men, are the command and word of God. Cf. Luke'8:n, 
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Approving some portions of the Old Testament and applying to them 
the predicate “ word of God,” he at the same time criticized and 
rejected others. 

7. Altogether we are to conclude that Jesus’ attitude to the Old 
Testament was that of a student and critic. He accepted that which 
approved itself to him; he put aside that which, according to his own 
high standard, he found to be without value. He treated the Old 
Testament in the same manner in which he dealt with scribal tradition. 
If the Old Testament received less severe arraignment and more 
frequent approval—and such was manifestly the case—that was 
because the Old Testament so much more truly presented the abiding 
principles which are the thought of God. 

A TRANSLATION 

The meaning of some details of the passage will be brought our 
more clearly through a translation of the most significant portions, a 
translation expanded at some points into a paraphrase: 

1. And there gathered about him the Pharisees and some of the scribes who 
had come from Jerusalem. 3 2. And when they saw some of his disciples eating 
bread with “common” hands, that is, with hands unwashed, .... 5. the 
Pharisees and the scribes asked him, “Why do not your disciples conduct them¬ 
selves in accordance with the tradition from the ancients?” 6. Jesus replied, 
“Isaiah admirably described you hypocrites, in these words, 

These people esteem me with their lips, 

But their heart is far from me: 

7. Their worship before me is futile, 

For their teachings are rules of men. 

8. You desert the command of God and support the tradition of men.” 9. And 

21; 11:28, and John 17:14, which seem to make Jesus’ own teachings the word of 
God and thus indicate more fully and concretely what he had in mind when he 
emphasized the supremacy of the two great commands to which attention has just 
been called. Cf. also John 7:16, 17. 

3 I make vs. 1 a complete statement, following the punctuation of Tischendorf, 
Weiss, and the majority of textual authorities. This makes the visit of the Pharisees 
and scribes the result of the general report of Jesus’ activities, which seems natural, 
not the result of his disciples’ neglect of hand-washing, as the Revised Version seems 
to do. The punctuation which I adopt also makes the particular inquiry of the Jewish 
leaders the outcome of what they saw the disciples doing as they came, which is likewise 
natural. 
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he went on to say to them: “You admirably 4 set aside the command of God in 
order to observe your own tradition, io. This is seen in the fact that Moses, in 
giving the command of God, said, ‘Honor thy father and thy mother,’ and, ‘Let 
him who speaks ill of father or mother be put to death;’ n. but you say, ‘If a 
man says to his father or mother, “That with which you might have been assisted 
by me is Korban”’ [that is, consecrated to God]; 5 12. you no longer allow him 
to do anything for his father or mother; 13. and thus you annul the word of God 
by your tradition. And this custom of Korban is only one among many such 
violations of God’s word which you practice.” 14. And he addressed himself 
again to the people, saying, “All of you, listen to me and give careful 
attention.” 

The thought of the remaining verses is comparatively simple. In 
them Jesus insisted that a man is not injured morally or religiously by 
eating ceremonially unclean food. A man is injured by what he 
says and does, for these things produce character and, if they are 
unworthy, deprive him of recognition according to the law of God. 

SUMMARY 

The results of this study, together with references to other instances 
of Jesus’ use of the Old Testament which illustrate and support the 
conclusions here reached and which the reader may like to consider, 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Jesus frequently made use of the Old Testament in his teaching 

without raising the question of its authority. With vss. 6 and 7 above, 
compare Mark 1:44; 4:12; 8:18; 9:48; 13:14, 24-27; 14:62; 

Matt. 5:48; 11:10; John 13:18. In some of these instances the 
allusion may be only rhetorical. 

2. Jesus sometimes appealed to the Old Testament as valid and 
authoritative instruction adapted to the needs of men. Such is the 
appeal in vs. 10 of the passage before us. With this compare Mark 
10:19, 27; 11:17; 12:10, 11, 26, 29-31; 14:27; John 10:34, 35. 

3. On occasion Jesus did not hesitate to question the authority of 

4 The word which I here translate “admirably” and the general form of the expres¬ 
sion in which it occurs are exactly the same as at the beginning of verse six. Here the 
language is ironical. Our word “beautifully” also will very well translate the Greek 
adverb, especially in view of the fact that we sometimes use it ironically in expressions 
similar to that which Jesus used in this instance. 

5 The sentence breaks here in form, but not in thought. Jesus completed the 
statement by giving what the Pharisees and scribes were accustomed to do, instead of 
what they were accustomed to “say.” 
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portions of the Old Testament and frankly to reject or modify those 
which did not measure up to his own higher standard. With the 
above rejection of the legislation concerning clean and unclean food, 
compare Mark 10:4-8, 11, 12; Matt. 5:31-48. 

4. Jesus found in the Old Testament a principle, which he 
regarded as at the same time central to the Old Testament teaching 
and fundamental for morals and religion. Matt. 7:12; 22:37-40; 
5 :17-19. It is evident therefore that he regarded the Old Testament 
as fundamentally right in religion and ethics. 

5. As a whole, Jesus was a student and critic of the Old Testament, 
discriminating among its various teachings and precepts and esti¬ 
mating their worth, regardless of their place in the scriptures of his 
time. As already indicated at the beginning of this discussion, the 
passage here studied illustrates fully Jesus’ attitude to the Old Testa¬ 
ment in these respects—his familiarity with it, his approval of some 
of its precepts, and his rejection of its unserviceable requirements. 
The following passages also illustrate the same points with varying 
degrees of fulness. They should be studied in the comprehensiveness 
which the references indicate, but the details of the language in each 
reference should be noted and its significance observed. The refer¬ 
ences include some of those already given to illustrate one or more 
of the above points, and are as follows: Mark 2:25-28; 9:11-13; 
10:3-12; 12:19-27,35-37; Matt. 5:17-48; 12:7. 
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FOUR NEWLY DISCOVERED BIBLICAL MANUSCRIPTS* 

There have recently been brought to this, country four manuscripts 
each containing a portion of the Bible in Greek that seem likely to prove 
of exceptional interest to biblical scholars. 

These manuscripts were bought by Mr. Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, 
at Cairo, Egypt, early in 1907, of a dealer named Ali Arabi. They were 
said to have come from Akhmim (the ancient Panopolis) in Upper Egypt. 
In 1886 a manuscript of the apocryphal Gospel and Revelation of Peter* 
was found in an ancient burying-ground in this neighborhood. Con¬ 
sidering that the manuscripts show unmistakable signs of having been 
long buried, I am inclined to accept the very general statement about 
their origin as indicating the place where they were found. The four 
manuscripts contain portions of the Bible, in no case duplicating each 
other, and nothing of a different nature is contained in the collection. 
The manuscripts are of different sizes, shapes, and ages. I have provision¬ 
ally numbered them with Roman numerals in the biblical order. 

Manuscript I, containing Deuteronomy and Joshua entire in the Sep- 
tuagint version, is written in a large, upright uncial hand on parchment. 
It seems to have been written in the fourth or fifth century. It is finely 
preserved, as can be seen from Fig. 2, which shows the first page of Joshua. 
There are at present 108 leaves in this manuscript, but as the first form 
or quire is numbered AZ and the forms usually contain 8 leaves each, 
it is manifest that about 288 leaves are missing. The manuscript must 
once have contained also Genesis to Numbers inclusive. It seems likely 
that it was divided at the time of discovery, and, if so, the missing portion 
is doubtless still in existence. The general character of the writing is 
well shown in Fig. 2, except that this page happens to have several capi¬ 
tals, which are extremely rare in the preceding portion of the manuscript. 

As regards the quality of the text, a comparison of the first 33 verses 
of Deuteronomy gives the following results: MS I has 25 individual variants, 
of which 12 are itacisms and the others, with few exceptions, trivial changes. 
Doubtless many of these are found in later MSS, as I compared it only 
1 A fuller description of these manuscripts will appear in the American Journal 
0} Archaeology for March, 1908. 

a Published by Bouriant, Memoires de la Mission Archiologique Franfaise au 
Caire , Vol. IX, pp. 142 f. 
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with the three old uncial MSS whose readings are shown in Swete’s edition 
of the Septuagint. In disputed readings MS I agrees with Vaticanus 
alone 24 times against the others, with Alexandrinus 3 times, and with 
Ambrosianus only once. Where it agrees with two of the MSS against the 
third, it shows a preference for the combination Alexandrinus+Am¬ 
brosianus, agreeing 15 times, against 6 and 7 agreements with the other 
combinations. 

Manuscript II contains the Psalms entire, with the addition of a psalm 
numbered 151 and a part of the first Canticle. It was written on parch¬ 
ment in a large upright uncial hand, probably of the fourth century. The 
manuscript is badly decayed, so that no page is uninjured, yet a goodly 
portion of every psalm will doubtless prove recoverable. It is the oldest 
manuscript of the four and presents a remarkably clean and accurate text. 
While not agreeing absolutely with the Vaticanus, it inclines strongly 
toward that manuscript. It seems superior to the other uncial manuscripts 
with which I have compared it. The last seven leaves are in a much later 
hand, indicating that the manuscript was repaired about 600 a. d. 

Manuscript III is written on parchment in small, slightly sloping 
uncials, and contains the four Gospels complete in the following order: 
Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. The board covers adorned with paintings 
of the four apostles are exceptionally well preserved. It seems quite cer¬ 
tain that this is not the original binding, but it must nevertheless be dated 
as early as the beginning of the seventh century. 

The manuscript was written in the fifth or sixth century and is very 
well preserved. The general character of the writing is illustrated by 
Fig. 1 (see Frontispiece), which shows the last page of Mark and a very 
interesting subscripts. I would call special attention to the monogram for 
Christus. In this form it is frequent in the last part of the fourth and in the 
fifth century. As regards the value of the text I can say more in praise of 
the parent manuscript than in defense of the scribe of this one. Itacisms 
are very numerous, while examples of metathesis, dittography, and slight 
omissions or insertions all occur. I noted thirty-two such errors in the 
first two chapters of Matthew. On the other hand, its evidence on dis¬ 
puted readings is most interesting. Out of some thirty passages of this 
character, thirteen show Syrian and two Western influence; yet in eight 
passages the readings are clearly pre-Syrian, and there are besides three 
good special variants. As a sample, we find in Matt. 1:18, tov Sc 'I vj<rov rj 
ya'C(ri9, where the Sinaitic and MSS under Syrian influence have tov Sc 
9 ltf<rov Xpixrrov (cf. Westcott and Hort, II, Appendix, p. 7, who object to 
this use of the article). The Vaticanus has tov Sk Xpiorov 'hqaov, while tov 
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8k XpuTTov is the Western reading supported by Irenaeus and the early Latin 
versions. Irenaeus ( Haer . 3:16:2) in fact contrasts the two readings 
’Iiyo-ov aiid Xpurrov and defends the latter as essential to correct belief and 
so protected by the Sacred Spirit. Is it not then possible that rov 8k ’IiyaoO 
was the original text, even though it has disappeared from all Greek manu¬ 
scripts except ours ? It is found also in the Persian translation, presumably 
late, and is referred to by Maximus Confessor. 

The most interesting point in regard to Manuscript III is its position 
on the question of the insertions or omissions in the text of the Gospels. 
Mark 16:9-20 is not only present but after 16:14 the following paragraph 
is added: 

/ca/celvot arreXoyovvro^ X&yovres art 6 | altov olrros rrjs avoplas /cal 
rrjs air Lariat | in ro rov Xaravav iartv 6 fit) i&v ra inro | rtav Trvevpd- 
tcov dzcadapra rrjv dXrjdetav | rov deov /caraXaft&Oai* 8vvap.iv. 
81a | toOto aTTO/cdXvyjrov aov rrjv 81/caioav | vrjv rj8rj^ e/celvot HXeyov 
rip Xptartp • /cal 6 | Xptaros i/cetvots rrpoa^Xeyev art rrerrXrjpa) | rat 6 
opos rtav ircbv rrjs i^ovalas rov | Xarava, aXXct iyyt&i aXXa Setva 5 * 
/cal v | rrep &v iyto dfiaprrjadvrtov 6 rrapeBoOrjv | els Oavarov tva inro- 
arpetfrtoatv els rrjv | aXrjBetav /cal p.r)/c£n apapriyatoaiv, | 2 va rrjv iv 
rtp ovpavtp rrvevpan/crjv /cal a | <f) 0 aprov rrjs Bucatoavvrjs 8o£av | /cXy- 
povoprjataatv . aXXei rropevOdvres, ktX . 

As emended we may translate: 

And they answered, saying, “This age of unrighteousness and unbelief is under 
the (power of) Satan, which does not permit the things which are (made) impure 
by the (evil) spirits to comprehend the truth of God (and) his power. For this 
reason reveal thy righteousness now,” they said to Christ, and Christ replied to 
them: “The limit of the years of the power of Satan has been fulfilled, but other 
terrible things are near at hand; and I was delivered unto death on behalf of 
those who sinned, in order that they may return to the truth and sin no more, to 
the end that they may inherit the spiritual and incorruptible glory of righteousness 
(which is) in heaven. But go ye into all the world,” etc. 

The first few lines of this paragraph were previously known in Latin 
translation from Jerome, contra Pelag ., 2, 15, who stated that he had 
found the extra verse in some manuscripts, especially Greek. As he has 
changed the form of the statement slightly, he was probably citing from 
memory. 

Not only is this passage interesting because of the new saying of Christ 

3 MS. cLTtXoyovrrt. s MS. thva. 

4 Sc. Kcd. 6 Read, inrkp tQv &./jLapTr)<r&rr(i)v ty<b. 
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which it contains, but also for the light which it throws on the question 
of the origin of Mark 16:9-20. The explanation which has found most 
favor since Westcott and Hort is that the end of Mark, either never com¬ 
pleted, or mutilated by accident, was replaced by verses borrowed from 
an unknown gospel. Not only do we know the names of such uncanonical 
gospels, but also an Armenian manuscript of the year 989 has these verses 
of Mark in regular position, but with the statement that they are “of the 
Elder Ariston.” A certain Aristion lived in the first century and is men¬ 
tioned by his follower Papias as a disciple of the Lord. 

Among other passages of doubtful authority in the Gospels, the story 
of the woman taken in adultery, John 7:53—8:11, is omitted in MS III; 
so also Luke 6:5; 22:43, 44; 23:34; John 5:4, etc. On the other hand, 
the supposed liturgical ending of the Lord’s prayer, Matt. 6:13, is found in 
this manuscript, as well as Luke 24:12; 24:40; Matt. 16:2, 3; also Luke 
24:36, 37, changed and enlarged to read “It is I, be not afraid; peace 
be unto you.” 

Manuscript IV is a badly decayed fragment, now containing many 
short portions of the epistles of Paul. It is written on parchment in small 
uncials and probably belongs to the fifth century. From a couple of 
quire numbers preserved it is possible to determine that the manuscript 
originally contained Acts and practically all of the epistles, but not Revela¬ 
tion. My brief examination shows that the text was good and singularly 
free from interpolations. While no continuous portion of the text remains, 
many brief passages from Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessa- 
lonians, and Hebrews can be recovered. 

Henry A. Sanders 

The University of Michigan 

[The Biblical World takes special pleasure in publishing the above descrip¬ 
tion by Professor Sanders of the newly discovered Freer manuscripts. They are 
of great importance for the text criticism of the Bible. A paleographical and 
critical discussion of the ending of Mark’s Gospel as here found will appear in 
the March number.— Eds.] 


THE NEW GOSPEL FRAGMENT FROM OXYRHYNCHUS 

In May of 1906, at a meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund in London, 
Mr. Grenfell announced the discovery at Oxyrhynchus, in the preceding 
December, of a considerable fragment of an apocryphal gospel, which 
promised to be of much interest. It was further stated that the fragment 
dealt with a conversation between Jesus and a Jew on the subject of cere¬ 
monial purification, and concluded with a stem rebuke administered to the 
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Jew by Jesus. This announcement aroused wide interest and comment, 
but through the demands made upon the discoverers by other tasks, the 
text has remained unpublished until two years have elapsed since its dis¬ 
covery. With the appearance of the fifth Oxyrhynchus volume, in Decem¬ 
ber last, the Greek text, with an introduction, translation, extended notes, 
and a facsimile, becomes fully accessible, and some proper estimate of 
its value is made possible. 



THE OXYRHYNCHUS GOSPEL FRAGMENT, verso 


The parchment—for it is upon a bit of parchment and not of papyrus 
that the text is preserved—is a diminutive piece, measuring barely three 
by three and a half inches, and belonging, according to its editors, pretty 
certainly to the fourth century, but possibly to the fifth. It is a leaf out 
of a book, and is thus inscribed on both sides. Moreover, the irregular 
uncial hand in which it is written is so small and crowded that the two 
columns of writing, though measuring only about two inches each way 
contained in all 45 lines amounting to more than 200 words. There is 
some punctuation and abbreviation, and even an accent or two. For the 
date of the manuscript we are dependent on the hand in which it is written, 
and it is upon this paleographical evidence that Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
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refer it to the fourth century. The text is translated by its discoverers 
and editors as follows: 

.... before he does wrong makes all manner of subtle excuse. But give 
heed lest ye also suffer the same things as they; for the evildoers among men 
receive their reward not among the living only, but also await punishment and 
much torment. 

And he took them and brought them into the very place of purification (47- 
w€vr^pto¥) t and was walking in the temple. And a certain Pharisee, a chief priest, 
whose name was Levi, met them and said to the Savior, Who gave thee leave to 
walk in this place of purification and to see these holy vessels, when thou hast not 
washed nor yet have thy disciples bathed their feet ? But defiled thou hast walked 
in this temple, which is a pure place, wherein no other man walks except he has 
washed himself and changed his garments, neither does he venture to see these 
holy vessels. And the Savior straightway stood still with his disciples, and 
answered him, Art thou then, being here in the temple, clean ? He saith unto 
him, I am clean; for I washed in the Pool of David, and having descended by one 
staircase I ascended by another, and I put on white and clean garments, and then 
I came and looked upon these holy vessels. The Savior answered and said unto 
him, Woe ye blind, who see not. Thou hast washed in these running waters 
wherein dogs and swine have been cast night and day, and hast cleansed and wiped 
the outside skin which also the harlots and flute-girls anoint and wash and wipe 
and beautify for the lust of men, but within they are full of scorpions and all 
wickedness. But I and my disciples, who thou sayest have not bathed, have been 
dipped in the waters of eternal life which come from .... But woe unto the .... 

For a full discussion of this curious passage the reader is referred to 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part V, or to the separate pamphlet in which the 
editors issue it. Some points at once suggest themselves. First, as found 
in Upper Egypt, we should expect this fragment to belong to one of the 
gospels known to have been current there in the earliest centuries, that 
according to the Hebrews, that according to the Egyptians, or that accord¬ 
ing to Peter. In these, however, at least as far as they are known to us, 
Jesus is usually referred to not as the Savior, as he is in this new frag¬ 
ment, but as the Lord. The editors of the text are influenced by this 
consideration to refer the fragment to no one of these, but to some other 
gospel of the second century, unknown to us. 

Irenaeus taxes a Valentinian, Ptolemaeus, with always calling Jesus 
the Savior, and a connection with the Gospel of Valentinus suggests itself. 
The text exhibits no heretical bias, however, and thus probably belonged 
to an orthodox gospel. Orthodox gospels were rarely written in Egypt, 
or elsewhere, after the middle of the second century, so that our new gospel 
probably dates from a time not much, if at all, later. Further, the refer¬ 
ences to the topography of the temple, the sacred vessels, the pool of David 
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with its staircases, and the manner of purification, all betray what seems 
to be ignorance of real conditions at Jerusalem, and thus seriously prejudice 
the historical character of the incident related, and of the whole document 
to which it belongs. This tends to show that this gospel is not one of the 
early or Palestinian accounts of the life of Jesus, and, quite independently 
of its orthodox or heretical character, pushes its date well down toward 
the middle of the second century. It is worth notice, however, that this 
gospel deals with the ministry of Jesus, and emphasizes his teaching, instead 
of concerning itself with legends about his childhood, as later gospel writers 
were fond of doing. The writer is under no misapprehension as to the 
essential thought of Jesus, however fallible he may appear to be in matters 
of detail, for he sets forth Jesus* teaching as to the worth of inward purity 
in contrast with ceremonial purification, in a way thoroughly consonant 
with the best evangelic tradition. On the whole, the episode seems to be a 
later elaboration in a somewhat rhetorical spirit, of teachings found in 
Matt. 15:1-20, and Mark 7:1-23. 

Of kindred gospels known to us by name at least, that according to the 
Egyptians comes to our minds, as a possible source of this fugitive leaf. 
Certainly there are greater difficulties in connecting it with the Gaspd of 
Peter than with that gospel. But its well-known encratite tendency is not 
apparent here, and we must remember that there were many uncanonica 1 
gospels current in Egypt as late as the time of Origen, as he states in the 
first of his homilies on Luke. Moreover, of the uncanonical gospel frag¬ 
ments thus far found in Egypt, the most, we have to admit, defy identifica¬ 
tion with any of the gospels known to have circulated there. We are thus 
compelled anew to the conviction that in the second and third centuries, 
and even in the fourth, when this one was copied, gospels were numerous 
and various in Egypt and presumably elsewhere as well, though probably 
to a less extent in metropolitan than in rural communities. 

If we were quite certain that Valentinus wrote a gospel, it might be 
appealed to, for Jesus is regularly called Savior in our fragment, after the 
Valentinian manner, and the middle of the second century, A. d. 135-160, 
was just the time of Valentinus* activity. But a connection with 
the much-discussed Gospel according to the Hebrews 1 presents much 
more probability. It is true Jesus is not, in the fragments of that work 
that have reached us, usually called the Savior; the Lord is the 
prevailing designation for him. Yet on one occasion Origen, in discussing 
John 2:6, mentions “the Gospel according to the Hebrews, where the 
Savior says, Just now my mother the Holy Spirit took me by one of my 

1 Proposed by the late Professor Blass; cf. Leipoldt, Ceschichte des neutestament - 
lichen Kanons , Vol. I, p. 278. 
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hairs, and bore me away to the great mountain Tabor.” He does not 
indeed say that the gospel in question called Jesus the Savior, but his use of 
that title just here may fairly suggest that. Still it must not be forgotten 
that Origen not infrequently calls Jesus the Savior. But Jerome too, in 
two of his three quotations* of this saying, refers it to “the Savior ”—Salvator 
—in all three cases citing the Gospel according to the Hebrews as its source. 
We must not be too sure therefore that Jesus was not called the Savior in 
that gospel. The form of the new episode, so suggestive of expansion from 
a canonical kernel, is much like the incident of the Rich Inquirer recited 
by Origen, in discussing Matt. 15:14, from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Most of all, the vocabulary of our fragment recalls the language 
of another fragment from the same gospel, which is preserved in one of the 
Greek fragments of Eusebius’ Theophany , and in which “harlots and flute- 
girls, ” wopvai teal av\rjrp&c<;, are mentioned together, as here. If this new 
episode can claim a place in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the 
historical value of late so widely claimed for that gospel largely disap¬ 
pears. At all events, some connection with it is highly probable. 

The “Place of Purification,” ayvcvrjptov, is a difficult and novel expres¬ 
sion, which can only refer to the Court of Israel, as that part of the temple 
precinct was open only to male Israelites who were ceremonially clean. 
That such a washing and reclothing as the Pharisee Levi had performed was 
needful before entering it, there is no evidence to show. The “Pool of 
David,” too, is otherwise unknown. Yet it is perhaps of significance that 
the Pool of Siloam lay close by the City of David, strictly so called, and was 
sometimes called the King’s Pool, as in Neh. 2:14, whence it may some¬ 
times have been called, properly or not, the Pool of David. Certainly 
persons washed there in Jesus’ day (John 9:7, 11), but hardly Pharisees 
of high-priestly rank, we should suppose. The defiling of the pool by 
dogs and swine, however, suggests to the editors of the fragment the stagnant 
ponds about Egyptian villages. It is on the whole probable that real 
and imaginary touches are mingled in the fragment’s allusions, and that 
it is the work of one writing in a place remote from Jerusalem, who seeks 
to amplify and elaborate elements derived from authentic gospel tradition. 

In view of such discoveries in the field of early Christian literature, the work 
of the Graeco-Roman Branch should no longer be permitted to languish, 
as it now does, for want of funds. It is manifestly most important that 
enough subscriptions to this work be at once made to enable the Fund, 
through Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, to resume excavations in Egypt this 
year. Edgar J. Goodspeed 

The University of Chicago 

• Jerome on Micah 7:7, Ezek. 16:13 (Salvator); on Isa. 40:9 (Dominus). 
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A Roman Catholic View of Higher Criticism 

Some idea of the position which a Catholic scholar may frankly take 
toward biblical criticism is of especial interest in these days of modernism 
and papal reaction. Writing in the Irish Catholic Quarterly , for October, 
Father Pope holds firmly to the inspiration of the Bible. 1 There are, how¬ 
ever, inconsistencies, even contradictions, in the accounts of the evangelists 
as notably in the matter of the cleansing of the temple. It no longer satis¬ 
fies us to quote the verdict of this or that one of the Fathers, who, it is worth 
noting, felt and considered these very difficulties. It is altogether better, 
especially since we have nothing to fear—having the infallible declaration of 
the church that the Bible is inspired—to acquaint ourselves thoroughly, by 
literary study, with the traits, situation, and purpose of each evangelist, to 
the end that we may know, not indeed how these differences may be har¬ 
monized, but how it came about that different men, inspired to set forth 
divine truth, came to use such various frameworks for it, and how these 
frameworks compare in value. Such literary treatment of the gospels is 
not new, but as old as the Fathers. Inspiration, we must remember, need 
not be identified with infallibility, and there is more than one species of 
history. We must interpret the evangelists’ presentations by the end for 
which they wrote, by their known historical acumen, or want of it, by their 
peculiar circumstances of place and time; that is, we must employ literary 
criticism, and putting ourselves in the writer’s place, interpret him, as is only 
fair, from his own standpoint. 

Thus the inspiration and divine origin of the Scripture is beyond con¬ 
troversy, being established by the declaration of the church; but these 
differences and discrepancies must be acknowledged and their explanation 
sought through literary criticism. 

Speaking against the Son of Man and Blaspheming the Holy Spirit 

The above is the title of a brief article in the December number of the 
Expositor by James Denney. It is an interesting example of what might 
be called a brief literary-critical sermon such as may some day be acceptable 
in our churches. 

Beginning with a critical discussion of the variations in the two fuller 
passages dealing with the subject, viz., Mark 3; 20-35 smd Matt. 12:27-32, 

* F. H. Pope, “The Need of Literary Criticism of the Gospel Narratives,” Irish 
Catholic Quarterly , October, 1907, pp. 438-57. 
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he dismisses explanations based on either reading to the exclusion of the 
other (Wellhausen, J. Weiss, Zahn). With Schmiedel he accepts the 
reading of Matthew, “Son of man,” rather than that of Mark, “sons of men,” 
as undoubtedly going back to Jesus. Denney’s own suggestion, however, 
is that each evangelist has omitted something essential to the complete 
original. Matthew gives the proper contrast, viz., between blasphemy 
against the Son of man (not to be taken in the private, personal sense) and 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, but fails to give the example of blasphemy 
against the Son of man; this Mark gives, viz., the petulant and inconsiderate 
exclamation of the friends of Jesus, “He is beside himself.” Mark, on 
the other hand, according to the present reading, “sons of men,” does 
not even mention blasphemy against the Son of man; this reading, “sons 
of men,” however, is a corruption of the original “Son of man.” In any 
case Mark does not specifically identify the remark of the friends as blas¬ 
phemy against the Son of man. Both evangelists of course indicate the 
word of the Pharisees or scribes, “He hath Beelzebub,” as blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit. 

In concluding Denney identifies the modem counterparts of these two 
blasphemies and warns against them. The first is an irreverent and even 
disrespectful way of speaking of Jesus as if he were one altogether like 
ourselves. The second is the virulent disposition which ascribes bad 
motives to good actions. 

The suggestion of the article is interesting but hardly satisfying. The 
treatment is not thoroughgoing. Matt. 12130 is still inept, in fact incorrect 
if taken to denote only moral neutrality, and we are still left wondering 
why the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit as so interpreted should really 
be absolutely unforgivable. 

The Authenticity and Originality of the First Gospel 

In an article thus entitled ( Expositor , October, 1907, pp. 339 f.) Rev. 
Arthur Carr, M.A., points out that recent criticism reaffirms the authen¬ 
ticity of the Second and Third Gospels, and casts doubt on the authorship 
of the First. 

The well-known testimonies to Matthew’s gospel given by Papias, 
Irenaeus, Origen, and Pantaenus are rehearsed and interpreted. The 
author, however, directs attention to the unnecessary identification of the 
logia and the euangelion and the assumption of translation into Greek. 
The recent Oxyrhynchus discoveries have proved disastrous to superficial 
conclusions and Mr. W. C. Allen in his recent commentary on Matthew 
adds to the confusion by the affirmation that the Gospel of Matthew 
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was neither originally written in Hebrew nor is it the work of an 
apostle. 

Yet in the face of this array, Mr. Carr cannot cast aside a tradition so 
plain and uniform. Even that the Greek gospel is Matthaean rests for him 
on convincing ground. Matthew, “the scrupulous accountant,” “the cos¬ 
mopolitan,” was certainly well equipped for the task. And how could a 
despised publican’s name ever become attached to a gospel which he did not 
write ? Disregarding the assertion of Blass, that the present gospel bears 
marks of the translator’s hand, the writer still avers that the deduction of 
non-Matthaean authorship is combatable. If the apostle wrote in Hebrew 
to comfort absent converts, he might write in Greek to Greeks. Zahn and 
others place the emphasis on the logia in Hebrew. And indeed the 
employment of that word is exceptional 

Again, recent synoptic research seems to demonstrate the well-nigh 
complete incorporation of Mark in Matthew and Luke. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Carr does not think it proved that the First and Third Gospel writers 
deliberately copied from the Second. The accepted relationship between 
Mark 4:35-41 and its parallels is seriously questioned. On the other 
hand this parallelism in thought and difference in language, this 
similarity with striking dissimilarity, is exactly what one would 
expect from “an oral catechetical gospel”—that of Matthew and the other 
apostles at Jerusalem (Acts 2:42). Matthew presumably increased his 
didache from various sources, as from Peter in the Markan logia. Tra¬ 
dition is not lightly to be cast away; particularly must it be held a valu¬ 
able guide in times and places where the materials of history are lacking. 

In the second place the failure of true literary appreciation is affirmed. 
Matthew, “the gifted disciple of Christ,” was no “mere ‘editor’ or 
‘redactor,’ but an original writer of pre-eminent skill and influence.?* 
The common language of the three gospels is easily explicable by the 
pietas of loving disciples who treasured every word. The source-method 
in historical writings is scientific; many well-known citations have been 
incorporated with utmost accuracy by even classic writers. 

“The test of originality is the impression created by the work and its 
influence on succeeding generations.” In Matthew originality is plainly 
discoverable in his presentation of the facts and the purpose therein dis¬ 
played. In an exceptional manner he meets the second supreme test. 
His book therefore rightly ranks as a worthy portion of the canon. 
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Rev. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., of Cambridge, Mass., died while 
on his way from Alexandria to Naples, on November 13, 1907, aged sixty- 
two years. Mr. Wright was graduated from Harvard College in 1866, and 
pursued his theological studies at the New Church Theological School at 
Waltham. In 1869 he was ordained to the Swedenborgian ministry, and 
for nearly forty years he has borne a distinguished part in the work of that 
church. He has been editor-in-chief of the New Church Review since its 
inception in 1893, and dean of the New Church Theological School since 
its establishment at Cambridge in 1889. Dr. Wright’s interest in archaeol¬ 
ogy found expression in many published articles, and in his connection 
with the Palestine Exploration Fund, of which he had long been honorary 
general secretary for the United States. He was a frequent and valued 
contributor to the Biblical World, to which he contributed a note—“The 
Isaiah Inscription”—as recently as May, 1907. 

The fifth general convention of the Religious Education Association 
is to be held at Washington,-D. C., February 11 to 13, 1908. The general 
theme will be “The Relation of Moral and Religious Education to the Life 
of the Nation.” This theme is divided into the following topics for the 
general sessions: “How Can the Educational Agencies Be Made More 
Effective as Moral and Religious Forces?” “How Can the Moral and 
Religious Agencies in the Nation Be Made More Effective as Educational 
Forces?” “Educating the Conscience of the Nation.” A fourth general 
session will be devoted 10 reports on the work of the association and the 
Annual Survey of Progress in Moral and Religious Education, by Dean 
George Hodges. Before the Department of Universities and Colleges a 
paper on the problem of the state university and religious education will 
be presented by Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michi¬ 
gan. President Roosevelt will receive the delegates in the East Room of 
the White House and address them there. 

Leaders in Sunday-school publications representing ten denominations 
have recently united in recommending to American Sunday schools the 
putting of a Bible into the hands of every pupil, especially for use in the 
class hour for reading and reference. The American Standard Edition 
is recommended. The purpose is to correct the perennial tendency to 
substitute quarterlies and lesson helps for the Bible itself, and is a step 
both pedagogically and religiously sound. 
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Efforts to indicate the relation of religion to morality, and the place 
of religion in education, are peculiarly timely. Much depends upon a 
correct, clear perception of these factors and their functions. The Council 
of the Religious Education Association is drawing up a statement 
to elucidate this problem. Also Dr. Richard M. Hodge, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and director of the extension work of Union 
Theological Seminary, has organized in New York City a Round Table 
for the study of religious education, and has drawn up the following theses 
to serve as the basis of discussion. Dr. Hodge will be glad to receive from 
anyone suggestions for the improvement of this statement of principles: 

INSTRUCTION IN RELIGION 

HOW SHALL INSTRUCTION IN RELIGION BE DIVIDED AMONG THE DIFFERENT 

INSTITUTIONS WHICH APPEAR TO BE RESPONSIBLE FOR GIVING TO CHIL¬ 
DREN AND YOUTH THEIR RELIGIOUS INHERITANCE ? 

1. A child is entitled to his scientific, literary, aesthetic, institutional, and 
religious inheritance. 

2. Education is “a gradual adjustment to the spiritual possessions of the 
race.” Formal instruction is one of the means of education. 

3. Religion is the complete social life of God and humanity in one fellowship, 
with humanity in loving and reverent dependence upon God. Morality is effi¬ 
cient service in the social life of humanity, with an ideal society as the ultimate 
aim. 

4. Moral instruction may be pursued by itself or as an integral part of reli¬ 
gion. In either case it is contributary to religious culture. Worship itself can 
be taught only after exciting an admiration of the qualities for which God is 
adorable. 

5. Moral and religious instruction alike should kindle emotions, which favor 
virtue and disfavor vice and promote aspiration for the realization of a social 
ideal. 

6. Religious instruction should appeal to the authority of the religious con¬ 
sciousness and experience of the class and its members and of other social groups 
and individuals and to the character and will of God, which, for the Christian, 
have been revealed completely by Jesus. Moral instruction should appeal to 
the authority of the conscience and experience of the class and its members and 
of other social groups and individuals. 

7. The American system of education demands that instruction in religion 
shall not be given in the school. It permits moral instruction in the school, and 
religious, and even sectarian, instruction in the Sunday school and home. 

8. The school (a) may give courses in ethics. Ethical selections from the 
Bible are permissible for material for this purpose, provided that they are printed 
in a volume by themselves or with similar selections from other literatures. 
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( b ) Ethical judgments will be formed and ethical feeling can be powerfully exer¬ 
cised in the study of science, literature, history, and art. ( c ) School life, through 
school administration and habits cultivated at school, can be made morally 
educative in a high degree, (d) The school should acquaint its pupils with 
how its teaching'is supplemented by that of the Sunday school. 

9. The Sunday school (a) should teach religion in terms of divine purpose, 
religious ideas, personal character, and social achievement, as expressed in the 
faith, worship, literature, art, and institutions of religion and their spread in 
the past, and as demanding fuller expression in the present and future. ( b) 
The worship, religious ideas to be taught, ethical problems to solve, ethical 
activities to be directed, and the subject-matter of instruction, should be carefully 
graded, according to the spiritual and intellectual capacities of pupils of different 
ages, (c) Pupils should be taught how the education provided in the Sunday 
school is related to that which they obtain in the home, school, and elsewhere. 
(d) The methods of teaching employed should be in accordance with the findings 
of psychological and pedagogical science. ( e) Sunday-school teachers should be 
of superior character and ability and as thoroughly trained as possible in a knowl¬ 
edge of children’s needs, capacities, and responsibilities and how to meet them, 
of religion itself, the subject-matter of instruction, and pedagogical methods of 
teaching. They should be under expert direction and supervision. They should 
be paid for their services when in no other way superior instructions can be secured 
for the Sunday school. (/) The Sunday-school session should be of not less than 
two and one-half hours a week. This is the general practice of Jewish Sunday 
schools, (g) Building and educational apparatus should be as adequate for the 
purposes of teaching as the provisions made for public schools. ( h) Two or 
iqore Sunday schools should combine when necessary to obtain an adequate 
building for their use and secure expert instruction. 

10. Theological schools (a) should train a ministry which shall be as expert 
in educational science as in religion. ( b) They should furnish courses of instruc¬ 
tion and practice school for the training of Sunday-school teachers. 

11. The home (a) should supply whatever education in morals and religion 
may be necessary for its children, in addition to what may be provided by local 
schools and churches, (b) In some cases special teachers may supplement in 
the home the instruction given by parents. 

12. The instruction in morality and religion now provided by schools and 
churches is generally inadequate, and largely because the present generation of 
parents have not themselves received enough of their religious inheritance properly 
to estimate its value for their children. Prompt and vigorous action is necessary 
on the part of educators lest the rising generation shall fail, when they become 
parents, to appreciate their responsibility of securing for their children a proper 
education in religion. 
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The Gospel History and Its Transmission. By F. Crawford 
Burkitt, M.A., F.B.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Imported by Scribners, 1906. Pp. vi + 360. $2 net. 

Professor Burkitt has written an important book. By “gospel history” 
he means the story of Jesus’ earthly life handed down in the four written 
gospels. It is not remarkable that he finally decides to regard as trust¬ 
worthy the bulk of information thus preserved, for the Christian church 
has generally been of the same opinion, nor has the critical study of recent 
years seriously disturbed its conviction. The value of the present work 
lies, therefore, in its method of treatment rather than in the novelty of its 
conclusions. 

The book is interesting throughout. The layman will feel at home 
among its pages, and the specialist will find familiar problems handled in 
a fresh and scholarly manner. The lecture form has been retained in the 
printing (originally the Jowett Lectures for 1906, and later the author’s 
inaugural course at Cambridge) and footnotes have been added only spar¬ 
ingly, consequently one must occasionally be content with “I cannot help 
thinking,” “I feel sure,” where detailed evidence would be more satisfactory. 
But this is not a serious defect; Burkitt’s intuitions are not erratic. Though 
he freely expresses personal opinions, it is not his aim to exploit unusual 
hypotheses. His task is primarily a constructive one. He wishes to empha¬ 
size the significance of the gospel story which, as he believes, historical criti¬ 
cism tends not to destroy but to intensify. This purpose gives unity to the 
entire book. 

The author would therefore urge upon all of us the necessity of becom¬ 
ing intelligently informed regarding the methods and results of historical 
criticism, to the end that we may “return to the historic Christ,” and so 
escape from the tyranny of the last generation’s theories about him. Of 
course Burkitt does not claim that the discovery of a few historical facts 
gives one the sum and essence of Christianity, but he does seem to believe 
that Christian faith has a real historical basis and that it is culpable negli¬ 
gence on the part of the Christian to be content to accept any representation 
of those facts other than that which represents the actual situation of 
Jesus’ own lifetime. 

In this connection we ask: Is the Jesus of the gospels the actual Jesus of 
history or must we go behind even the oldest extant records for exact infor- 
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mation ? We do not mean to doubt the worth of the gospel portrait of 
Jesus; we merely question the accuracy of its technique. Are the lines 
drawn with mathematical exactness, or is the whole the work of pious 
impressionalists ? Burkitt seems to appreciate this problem, but what does 
he contribute toward its solution ? For answer we shall examine the content 
of his main discussion. 

Mark, the oldest gospel, is dated 70-80 A. d. It was used in its present 
form by the writers of Matthew and Luke, so no Urmarcus theory is ten¬ 
able. Moreover, it embodies no earlier written sources, except in the case 
of the eschatological discourse (13:3-37), and this was originally a fly¬ 
sheet which circulated especially during the siege of Jerusalem. In main¬ 
taining Mark’s literary independence, Burkitt attaches very little importance 
to those passages in which Matthew and Luke agree against Mark, and he 
quite passes by the internal evidence of Mark. For example, no notice is 
taken of duplications in series of incidents (6:32—7:23=8:1-26), of dis¬ 
turbed sequence (as between 3:6 and 12:13), of direct reference to material 
used only in part (4:33), of numerous pleonasms which might be regarded 
a heaping-up of double sources, and of abridgments where the reader’s 
fuller acquaintance with the narrative seems to be presupposed (e. g., the 
account of the temptation). The argument upon which he places chief 
reliance is a historical one. Prior to the composition of Mark he finds no 
interest in the biographical details of Jesus’ public life sufficient to call 
forth any earlier documents of a narrative type, and this he regards as 
decisive against the theory of pre-Markan documents. 

Mark is also thought to have no theological bias whatsoever, and his 
outline of Jesus’ career is fully accepted. The evidence of its accuracy is 
the verisimilitude of the narrative both in its plan and in its account of 
the miracles, the manner in which its story of Jesus fits into general history, 
its explanation of the genesis of the Christian society, and its scanty yet 
truthful representation of Jesus’ teaching. But one serious question is 
overlooked. Is Mark’s theory of Jesus’ recognition and revelation of his 
messiahship to be trusted? The question of how Jesus’ messianic self- 
consciousness was evolved Burkitt thinks to be insoluble. “Our gospels 
are not a psychological novel with Jesus as hero.” Perhaps this is true so 
far as Mark is concerned, but if Jesus had this consciousness it must have 
been evolved historically, and he must have used some design in making 
it known to his followers. Here a return to the historic Christ means more 
than a return to Mark. 

The Third Gospel is dated about 100 A. d., because the writer had read 
Josephus’ Antiquities . He had been Paul’s traveling-companion and 
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later wrote both the gospel and the Acts. The First Gospel, of unknown 
authorship, is assigned to 90-100 a. d. It took its numerous Old Testa¬ 
ment quotations from a Hebrew collection of Testimonial and this was 
the document to which Papias referred as the logial Both Matthew and 
Luke followed Mark’s outline, and both used another document, nowadays 
called Q, for discourse material. Luke was more faithful in its use than 
Matthew, but any attempt to reconstruct it is futile. Matthew was a 
theorist and wrote his gospel with a view to the needs of a church composed 
of Palestinians, but this lack in historical perspective does not invalidate its 
content. Luke was a true historian but also exercised an author’s freedom 
in handling sources—he was not a mere compiler. 

The most authentic elements in Jesus’ teaching are found in the doubly 
reported sayings, that is, sayings contained in both Mark and the non- 
Markan source Q; yet much of the teaching not thus doubly attested is 
authentic. Notwithstanding individual peculiarities and varying view¬ 
points, the first three evangelists report essentially the same gospel. “ Mor¬ 
ally, ethically, spiritually, they are all in the same plane,” and the report of 
Jesus’ teaching in each is generally “based on true historical reminiscence.” 

The treatment of the Fourth Gospel is admirable. Burkitt does not 
solve all difficulties—perhaps he has not given a final solution to any of the 
commonly disputed questions—but he has interpreted with remarkable 
insight the spirit and genius of the book. A summary of his discussion 
would not do it justice; it should be read in ioio if one wishes to appreciate 
anew this portrait of the “Christ of Christian experience.” 

The last three lectures of the book treat of the causes which produced 
the canon, and trace the history of the process to 200 A. d. The author 
is of the opinion that the canon-makers did a worthy piece of work. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

Cobb Divinity School 
Lewiston, Maine 

The Social Message of the Modem Pulpit. By Charles Reynolds 
Brown. New York:* Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. Pp. x-f 
293. $1.25. 

The volume contains the Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale University 
for the year 1905-6. The aim of the lecturer is twofold: to exhibit a method 
of expository preaching, and at the same time to present an application 
of the principles of the gospel to present-day social conditions. In carry¬ 
ing out this purpose the author has given us a sociological study of the 
book of Exodus. The lecturer presents a sociological study because he 
believes the social interest is dominant today. Thirty years ago physical 
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science was in the center of consciousness, and religious interest was busy 
with “reconciliations” between science and religion. This is no longer 
the case. The need of the hour is consecration to the noblest social ideals. 
The minister must know his time, must be acquainted with the time-spirit, 
but he must also have fellowship with the timeless Spirit. This Spirit 
has been working through all the ages. The supremely important record 
of his activity is in the Scriptures. 

The book of Exodus is selected because it is the record of a labor 
movement. The people were in bondage, under the stress of bad social 
conditions. Exodus means the way out. The leader is God. The people 
are to be segregated, given a chance for new social conditions, and bound, 
by gratitude for deliverance, to new social laws. That divine leadership 
and social duty do not lie here in merely accidental juxtaposition may be 
inferred from the spontaneous voluntary communism of the early Christian 
church—there too people filled with the Spirit of God feel the need of a 
social adjustment in accordance with the divine will. There was a domi¬ 
nant social note in the two great movements referred to. They were 
great revivals of religion with a kingdom of righteousness in view. The 
modem revivals under Edwards, Wesley, Finney, and Moody have had 
personal righteousness as the dominant idea. “In the next great revival 
which will quicken the country into a new religious life, I believe the domi¬ 
nant note will be of social responsibility ” (p. 10). The emphasis must 
be changed from the ineffectual appeal on the basis of personal'security, 
present or eternal, to the nobler emphasis of Jesus, when he began his 
ministry saying, “Repent for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

The problem of the modem evangelist is to get a hearing from men 
not professing Christianity. At the same time thousands of non-Christian 
men meet for consideration of problems touching moral and spiritual life. 
The fishers of men must learn to go where the fish are, with the right 
tackle, skill, and bait. “The anguish of spirit and cruel bondage” of 
these serious men cannot be met by superficial methods, more music, 
more advertising, and more handshaking. This would be to cure the 
hurt “slightly.” The trouble lies in seeking self-interest, on the part of 
employer and employee. The cure lies in the gospel more deeply read, 
and more courageously applied and accepted. Organized greed against 
organized tyranny can only yield perpetual strife. And generous gifts of 
charity will not avail. It is decent business methods that are important 
rather than philanthropy. “That society must discover methods by 
which we can be fed and clothed and warmed without oppression or injus¬ 
tice is fundamental to democracy” (p. 105). “The great problem of 
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society is not now one of production, but one of distribution ” (p. 278). 
It shall be the duty of the minister to disclose the deeper sources of motive 
for social effort. These sources lie chiefly in the “enlarged sense of the 
abiding worth of human nature itself as authoritatively declared in the 
great fact of the Incarnation—a truth whose social implications are as 
yet but dimly recognized” (p. 284). 

It is not supposed that a minister shall be an expert in economics or 
politics, but he should have a fuller understanding of the social aspect of 
the gospel, and a fearlessness in making thoroughgoing application of its 
principles to modern conditions. If the first question of the Bible is, 
“Adam, where art thou?” the second is, “Cain, where is thy brother?” 
The minister must be fitted for dealing with the latter as well as the former 
question. 

The Christian minister, being neither an employer nor an employee 
in the ordinary sense of the term, may be of special service to those who 
are too personally involved to reason calmly. He must not be a partisan. 
He must stand by the Ten Cmmandments, the Golden Rule, and the 
Sermon on the Mount, and insist on righteousness. He must preach the 
law of Christ, the law of service. 

The book possesses a double attractiveness. It is a fine exhibition of 
a method, and suggests the richness of the Old Testament for homiletical 
purposes. But it is also interesting in its sociological content. These 
lectures cannot fail to be helpful to ministers and laymen alike. 

William Caldwell 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Scientific Basis of Sabbath and Sunday. A New Investigation after 
the Manner and Methods of Modem Science, Revealing the 
True Origin and Evolution of the Jewish Sabbath and the Lord’s 
Day, for the Purpose of Ascertaining Their Real Significance 
and Proper Observance. By ReV. Robert John Floody. 
2d and revised ed. Boston: Herbert B. Turner & Co., 1906. 
PP- 354- 

This book is divided into three parts, The Seventh Day of the Heathens, 
The Seventh Day of the Hebrews, and The Seventh Day of the Christians. 
It claims to be a scientific discussion of the subject, because it takes into 
consideration all the facts involved and ascertains the order of their succes¬ 
sion and the law of their action, and co-ordinates them with all other truth. 
This is an ambitious undertaking, but within the limits of his space the 
author has succeeded as well as could be expected. 

The whole of the scriptural interpretation rests upon the latest results 
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of criticism. The author assumes the validity of the documentary hypothe¬ 
sis in the Pentateuch and the reconstruction of the Old Testament literature 
upon that basis. All quotations are from the Revised Version; and the 
effort throughout is to bring the discussion of the Sabbath question up to 
date. President Hall thinks that this is the first time that the spirit and 
method of this book have been employed by an English writer. The volume 
is the outgrowth of a paper prepared for the New Testament History Semi¬ 
nar of the Boston University School of Theology, and is fairly representative 
of the character of the work done in a modem and progressive theological 
school. A serious defect is noticeable in the questionable English on some 
of its pages. 

The general conclusions of the book are as follows: The heathen sab¬ 
bath was a moon sabbath and a feast sabbath. The Hebrew sabbath was 
originally borrowed from the other nations but developed into a rest day, 
God’s day rather than man’s day. The new-moon worship disappeared 
after the Babylonian captivity. The Jewish sabbath was not to last for¬ 
ever, any more than the Feast of the Passover or of Unleavened Bread or 
the burnt-offerings, although the perpetual observance of all of these is 
commanded in the Bible. The sabbath law is not a moral law but a cere¬ 
monial law. The Christian Sunday does not derive its authority from the 
fourth commandment and has no connection with the Jewish sabbath. 
It is a memorial day and a worship day. It celebrates the resurrection and 
is based on the will of God, as reflected through the church leaders, experi¬ 
ence, and the dictates of reason. Anything that does not interfere with 
the favorable conditions of worship is allowable on the Lord’s Day. What¬ 
ever does thus interfere should be avoided or prohibited. Many practical 
applications of this principle are presented in the closing chapters of the 
book. The Sunday newspaper is objectionable, but some Sunday trains 
are not. Local option ought to decide concerning Sunday mails. Sunday 
baseball and golf, the Sunday picnic, and the Sunday theater ought to be 
discouraged. Libraries, reading-rooms, and art galleries ought to be open 
on Sunday. Lectures, sacred concerts, and reform meetings are in place. 
Parks may be serviceable. The state may make Sunday laws. Altogether, 
the volume is as sane and modem in its view-point and conclusions as any 
we have read upon the subject. 

D. A. Hayes 


Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Ill. 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

McFadyen, J. E. Ten Studies in the 
Psalms. New York: Young Men’s 
Christian Association Press, 1907. 
Pp. ix+116. 

These are expository studies of Pss. x, xx, 23* 
39, 48, 49, 52, 90, 91, and 126. They are intended 
for and adapted to the needs of the average Bible- 
student. Each psalm is made the subject of seven 
days’ study, but the author overcomes the diffi¬ 
culties of this mechanical sevenfold division of his 
subject fairly well. The book will suggest new 
points of view in Psalm-study to many minds. 

Keyser, Charles A. The Book of 
Jehovah. Quotation and Comment in 
Religion. Philadelphia: Griffith and 
Rowland Press, 1907. Pp. vii + 72. 

Greene, W. L. A Manual for Bible- 
Study. For use in Pastors’ Training 
Classes, Young People’s Bible Classes, 
Intermediate Sabbath-School Classes, 
and as a Guide to Home and Private 
Study. With Introduction by Rev. B. 
C. Davis. Plainfield, N. J.: American 
Sabbath Tract Society, 1907. Pp. 138. 
$1.00. 

Lyman, A. J. A Plain Man’s Working- 
View of Biblical Inspiration. New 
York: Eaton & Mains, 1907. Pp. 47. 
$0.50. 

A practically helpful presentation of a reasonable 
view of inspiration. It will be of value to many 
men. It may be questioned, however, (a) whether 
inspiration can be demonstrated by ratiotinative 
processes; ( b ) whether the kind of inspiration here 
posited will suit those who lay most emphasis upon 
this aspect of truth; ( e ) whether the argument will 
convince any but those who are eagerly desirous of 
being convinced. 

Haupt, Paul. The Book of Nahum. A 
New Metrical Translation, with an 
Introduction, Restoration of the Hebrew 


Text, and Explanatory and Critical 
Notes. Baltimore: The Johns Hop¬ 
kins Press, 1907. Pp. 53. $0.50. 

This is the reprint of an article first published in 
The Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XXVI (1907). 
It will be of value only to the special student, and 
that too not for its main contentions, which are 
largely arbitrary, but for the abundance of materials 
brought together, especially on lexicographical and 
archaeological topics. 

Engel, Moritz. Wirklichkeit und Dich- 
tung: Aufschliisse in und zu 1. Mose 
2-4; 6:1-14; 9:18-27; 11 und 12: 

1-6. Ein Lebenswerk. Dresden: W. 
Baensch, 1907. Pp. x+301 + 2 charts. 
M. 4. 

This work is the product of the life-long interest 
of a German professor of law in biblical questions. 
It is an expansion of a work first published in 1885. 
Its method presupposes the historico-critical results 
of modem biblical science. Its chief purpose is to 
demonstrate that the story of Eden is not to be 
relegated to the realm of myth, but to be taken as 
representative of real, historical facts in the remote 
tribal life of the Semitic peoples; and to identify 
the site of the Garden of Eden with the oasis of 
Ruchebe in the Harr&, eastward of the Haurtn 
and southeast from Damascus. The book deserves 
full and careful consideration from all interested in 
and qualified to pass upon these historical and 
geographical problems. 

ARTICLES 

Margoliouth, D. S. The New Papyri 
of Elephantine. The Expositor , De¬ 
cember, 1907, pp. 481-94. 

This article gives a translation of the most im¬ 
portant one of the Aramaic documents found at 
Assouan last spring by Mr. Rubensohn, and a 
study of the synchronisms of the document with 
the records of Ezra-Nehemiah, Josephus, and 
Diodorus. 

Cook, S. A. The Jewish Temple of 
Yahu, God of the Heavens, at Syene. 
Ibid., December, 1907, pp. 497 ” 5 ° 5 - 
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A digest of the contents of the three Aramaic 
papyri from Assouan which have just been pub¬ 
lished by Sachau. 

Deissmann, A. The Philology of the 
Greek Bible: Its present and Future. 
Ibid., December, 1907, pp. 506-20. 

A critical rlsuml of the recent literature on the 
grammar and lexicography of the Septuagint by 
one of the best authorities in this field. 


Lagrange, M. J. The Jewish Military 
Colony of Elephantine Under the Per¬ 
sians. The New York Review , Decem¬ 
ber, 1907, pp. 129-44. 

A popular summary of the contents and signifi¬ 
cance of the first* group of Aramaic papyri discov- 
c orc red at Assouan. An interesting conjecture of 
the author is that the Jewish colony in Assouan 
was made up of men liable to military service under 
the Persians. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

Oesterley, W. O. E., and Box, G. H. 
The Religion and Worship of the Syna¬ 
gogue. An Introduction to the Study 
of Judaism from the New Testament 
Period. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1907. Pp. xvi+443. $3.00. 

Warfield, B. B. The Lord of Glory. 
A Study of the Designations of Our 
Lord in the New Testament with espe¬ 
cial reference to His Deity. New York: 
American Tract Society, 1907. Pp. 
xiv+332. -$1.50 net. 

An examination of the designations applied to 
Jesus in the Synoptics, John, Acts, Paul, He¬ 
brews, the Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse 
satisfies Professor Warfield that all the New Testa¬ 
ment writers, beginning with Mark, held his 
person to be supernatural and divine in the fullest 
sense. The result is “to throw into prominence the 
unitary presupposition by the entire New Testa¬ 
ment of the deity of our Lord.” In some matters, 
one feels that Professor Warfield has been too easily 
convinced, e. g., in his treatment of “lord,” and 
that his finding is too sweeping in consequence. 


Wendland, Paul. Die hellenistisch- 
romische Kultur in ihrer Beziehungen 
zujudentumund Christentum. [Hand- 
buch zum Neuen Testament.] Tubin¬ 
gen, Mohr, 1907. Pp.iv+94. 12 Plates. 
M. 3.20. 

Hellenism in its relations to Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity, Gnosticism and Syncretism are the main 
themes of this second part of Wendland’s valuable 
survey of Graeco-Roman civilization in its rela¬ 
tions to Christianity. This work promises to be 
the most concise and intelligent treatment of this 
subject available. 


Lietzmann, Hans. Die Briefe des 
Apostels Paulus. I. An die Korinther 
I. [Handbuch zum Neuen Testament.] 
Tubingen, Mohr, 1907. Pp. 84 
164). M. 1.60. 

This fasciculus presents the analysis of I Cor., a 
new German translation of it, and full and excellent 
exegetical notes. The introduction and practical 
treatment will be found in other parts of the 
series. 
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ORritorial 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
RECENT UTTERANCES ON THE SUBJECT 
The Bethesda pool of theological education has been stirred several 
times in the last year. First came Dr. Berle’s article in the Biblio¬ 
theca Sacra , declaring that the theological seminaries are producing 
inefficients and incompetents, and are adapted possibly to produce 
another generation of theological teachers, like the present one, 
ignorant of its task, but are certainly not sending out men able to 
do the work of the Christian pastorate. In a far different tone and 
spirit Professor Dickey discussed, “The Position of Greek in the 
Theological Education of Today,” in an address delivered on the 
occasion of his inauguration as professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the McCormick Theological Seminary. Professor Bosworth pub¬ 
lished in Religious Education for October a thoughtful and thought- 
provoking study of several of the problems of the theological school, 
arguing in particular for a lengthening of the theological curriculum. 
A little later the theological school, hitherto associated with Baylor 
University, sought release from this relationship on the express ground 
among others that the investigative atmosphere of a college is unfavor¬ 
able to the best development of a theological school, and for the pur¬ 
pose of building up a school which should take a student with any 
measure whatever of previous training and give him all the education, 
theological and non-theological, that he needs to prepare him for the 
ministry. The opinion is expressed by those who favor the change 
that only one in ten of the students of the new school will have had a 
college course. Still later the Newton Theological Institution has 
taken over as a part of its work a training school for Christian workers 
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in Boston, intending, however, as we understand, to continue the work 
of the two schools in large part independently and at a distance from 
one another. 

Here is a bundle of problems: Are the theological schools working 
on wholly wrong lines? Shall Greek and Hebrew be required as 
prerequisite to or as a part of the theological curriculum, or shall 
they be made elective ? Shall there be any admission requirements 
to the theological seminary? Shall the theological school lengthen 
its curriculum ? What is the educational gamut, so to speak, of the 
theological school? Is the investigative spirit out of place in a 
theological seminary ? 

Dr. Berle’s intemperate statement will convince but few, and the 
work which is being accomplished in the practical work of the ministry 
by the men who have graduated from the seminaries sufficiently 
refutes it. But men themselves engaged in theological education 
should be the last to resent any demand, however strenuous, that the 
output of the seminaries stand the test of practical efficiency. How 
can such efficiency be secured ? We venture to reaffirm three or four 
propositions. 


THE LENGTHENING OF THE COURSE 

First, there never was a time when the church needed a more thor¬ 
oughly educated ministry than is demanded today. Professor Bos- 
worth is right. A college curriculum of four years followed by a 
theological course of four years, with possible provision for a year’s 
overlapping, i. e., for making the first year of the theological school 
count as the fourth year of college, is none too long to prepare a man 
to fill the places of responsibility in the ministry today. It would be a 
step in the right direction if the leading seminaries of the country 
would agree to give their diploma or degree of B. D. only after four 
years of theological study. But the very reasons that demand a four- 
year curriculum demand also that it shall not be a curriculum of 
seclusion and reading of books. There must be an appreciable ele¬ 
ment of practical service under guidance, that the graduate may 
emerge from the school not into a world which he has seen only through 
the eyes of book writers or classroom lectures, but into one with which 
he already has a measure of practical acquaintance. 
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HEBREW AND GREEK IN THE SEMINARY 

Second, it may be inexpedient to require both Hebrew and Greek 
as a condition of graduation, and it is certainly vain to expect that any 
appreciable number of students will come to the seminary with Hebrew 
or that they will all come even with Greek. Yet every encouragement 
ought to be offered to students to study these languages in the semi¬ 
nary. The diminishing proportion of students who take Greek in 
college, the increasing pressure of scientific, historical, and sociological 
studies on the college student, make it practically necessary to provide 
elementary courses both in Greek and in Hebrew in the seminary. 
And here we feel obliged to dissent from the course adopted in some 
even of the best schools in preparing students for interpretation of 
the New Testament by a beginner’s course in Greek using the New 
Testament only. It has been demonstrated that a mature student can 
in a daily course of a year or even six months cover the ground in the 
elements of the Greek language and Xenophon’s Anabasis ordinarily 
covered in two years in the preparatory school. Such a course is a 
much better preparation for the study of the New Testament in Greek 
than a course dealing with New Testament Greek only. Any loss in 
vocabulary is more than compensated for by the sense of access to 
classic authors, dictionaries, grammars, etc., thus acquired, and the 
open door thus afforded into Greek literature so necessary in any 
thorough study of the New Testament. It must be remembered that 
the student who after acquiring a B. S. degree takes up the study of 
Greek as an adjunct to a theological course may quite outstrip his 
fellow-students who took Greek in college, even in the field of exact and 
broad exegesis, and it is inexpedient to hamper and restrict him by 
teaching him the elements of Greek on the basis of the Gospel of John. 

THE TRAINING OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF MINISTERS 

Third, The New England seminary and the Texas school are right 
in recognizing the need of theological training schools to prepare for 
effective religious work men and women who cannot take a college 
course. Doubtless many men so trained will become pastors of churches 
and as such do efficient work, though not usually in the places of 
greatest responsibility. But we judge that the New England school 
is fight in holding that while both classes of work may be carried on 
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under the direction of the same board of trustees, the two groups of 
students cannot profitably be trained in the same classes; it has not 
usually been found expedient to carry on the two kinds of work in the 
same buildings. Such juxtaposition almost inevitably tends to the 
lowering of scholarly standards for the men of better education without 
compensating advantage to the less educated men. Perhaps the 
Texas school is right in thinking that a theological school with prac¬ 
tically no conditions of admission will not thrive well in close connec¬ 
tion with a college. We are sure it had better not be put in close 
relation with a graduate theological school. 

FOUR GRADES OF SCHOOLS 

The truth seems to be that there are needed for the education of 
men for the Christian ministry today schools of four different grades: 
first, an ungraded school for Christian workers, open to men and 
women of mature years who have had little educational opportunities, 
but are of good character and ability; second, a college of theology, 
receiving students who have had a high-school education and giving 
them a four-years’ course partly theological, partly literary and scien¬ 
tific; third, a school for college graduates, having a four-years’ curri¬ 
culum combining scholarly classroom work and practice in the field, 
and fitting men for the practical work of the pastorate; and fourth, a 
school, or a department of a school, offering to the stronger and more 
scholarly men in the preceding school opportunity for a fifth or even a 
sixth year of theological study and for the acquisition of the investi¬ 
gative spirit and of genuine skill in investigation. From this last 
school there may come some who will be “mere scholars” and some 
who will fill professors’ chairs rather than pulpits. But there will 
come also strong men for the most responsible positions in the church, 
leaders in thought and action. It is no time for lowering standards, 
but for raising them, while at the same time the broadest opportunity 
should be given to men of little scholarly ability to acquire that train¬ 
ing which will fit them for the work to which they are adapted. 
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DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 

As the Lake of Tiberias is in the eyes of many lovers of Palestine 
the most picturesque and the most sacred of all spots in Galilee, so 
Gennesaret is of all those hallowed shores the fullest of holy associa¬ 
tions, the most beautiful, and the most fertile. In no place can the 
Savior’s life be more vividly pictured, nowhere do the lake’s natural 
attractions stand out so prominently. 

The earliest mention of the name is in I Macc. 11:67, where we 
read that “as for Jonathan and his host they pitched at the waters 
of Gennesar.” This form Gennesar is found in many of the manu¬ 
scripts of the gospels, as well as in Josephus, and is considered by 
good authorities the nearest to the original. The meaning is very 
doubtful, but the first syllable appears to be the Hebrew IS, a garden 
or park, which would, from the descriptions of Josephus, seem to be 
very suitable. From the New Testament data it.is clear that Gennes¬ 
aret was at the northern end of the lake and to the west of the Jordan 
(Matt. 14:34; Mark 6:53). The Talmud identifies Gennesaret 
with the Chinnereth of the Old Testament, i. e., with the city of that 
name. From Josephus we learn that this region was thirty stadia by 
twenty stadia, that is, nearly four miles long by more than two and a 
half miles broad. Gennesaret is famous for all time on account of 
its connection with the life of Christ; no spot can have been oftener 
visited in his frequent joumeyings to and from his “own city” Caper¬ 
naum during the stirring days of his public ministry. In this neigh¬ 
borhood were done most of his mighty works. The references in 
the gospels are but incidental; for a description of this district we 
must refer to Josephus who in his somewhat exaggerated language 
describes it as a veritable paradise. He writes ( War , III, 10:8): 

* The writer would express his indebtedness to Professor William Arnold Stevens, 
of Rochester Theological Seminary, who not only suggested the writing of this article, 
but also sent him one of his own on Gennesaret, which appeared in the Baptist 
Quarterly Review , October, 1886, to which the present writer owes much. 
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Extending along the lake of Gennesaret and bearing also its name, lies a tract 
of country, admirable both for its natural properties and its beauty. Such is the 
fertility of the soil that it rejects no plant and accordingly all are here cultivated 
by the husbandman; for so genial is the air that it suits every variety. The 
walnut, which delights beyond other trees in a wintry climate, grows here luxu¬ 
riantly, together with the palm tree, which is nourished by the heat; and near to 



GENNESARET 

The alluvial plain of el Ghuweir and the adjacent region. 

these are figs and olives, to which a milder atmosphere has been assigned. One 
might style this an ambitious effort of nature, doing violence to herself in bringing 
together plants of discordant habits, and an amiable rivalry of the seasons, each, 
as it were, asserting her right to the soil. For it not only possesses the extraordi¬ 
nary virtue of nourishing fruits of opposite climes, but also maintains a continual 
supply of them. Thus it produces those most royal of all, the grape and the fig, 
during ten months without intermission, while the other varieties ripen the year 
around. 
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Although today in its sad neglect Gennesaret produces no walnuts, 
grapes, or olives, and but a few indifferent figs, yet there is no spot 
in all Palestine so manifestly and so richly endowed with the gifts of 
nature nor any place on all the lake where its unchangeable beauties 
can be seen to more advantage. The deep, rich alluvial soil, the 
abundant streams, the fostering climate, and the fair vision of sur¬ 
rounding beauty all remain: it only needs that the hand of man should 
be stretched forth as a blessing and not as a blight to make the place 
once again “ blossom as the rose.” 

It is universally accepted that the plain known as el Ghuweir, the 
little Ghor (the Jordan Valley as a whole being el Ghor), is the “ Plain 
of” Gennesaret. It must, however, be remembered that the insertion 
of the qualifying epithet, “ plain,” is an after-invention, unauthorized 
by either the New Testament or Josephus. It is impossible that this 
region, producing olives, grapes, and figs, could have been only an 
irrigated plain, for these fruits are never produced in such conditions. 
It will, however, be convenient at the outset to make the plain, el 
Ghuweir, the center of the topographical description. 

El Ghuweir is an alluvial plain, a kind of delta, formed by the 
united deposits of the streams which have made and are still deepening 
the valleys opening into it. As will be seen by the plan on the pre¬ 
ceding page, a large area of Galilee is drained by these streams. 
Those who have traversed the deep chasms of the Wady el Hamam 
and the Wady el Amid must realize the enormous amount of sediment 
which, during long ages, has been carried down in the process of 
their erosion. Such alluvial soil is proverbially fertile, but here the 
sediment is of peculiarly rich quality, being the production of both 
basaltic and limestone rocks. The three great basins which drain 
into the plain are named after the gorges through which their streams 
reach the level: the Hamam, the Rubudiyeh, and the Amud. 

Taking these in order from the south, we deal first with the Wady 
el Hamam. This drains the volcanic plateau of Hattin, so called after 
a village beautifully situated below and to the north of the well-known 
Homs of Hattin. An abundant spring bursts forth from under a 
precipitous limestone rock southwest of the village. This and a 
smaller spring lower down the valley are in the dry season entirely 
used up in the irrigation of extensive gardens. Immediately to the 
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north of Hattin, beyond the northern limit of the lava, a small spring, 
c Ain el Hamam, breaks forth in the bottom of the valley and irrigates 
some fruit gardens. A little lower down, just below the ruins of Irbid, 



plain is inclosed within the dark dotted line. 

the ancient Arbela, water breaks forth at one or two spots in the valley 
bed, but only during and immediately after rain is there any continu¬ 
ous stream. As we descend the valley the scenery becomes increas¬ 
ingly striking. The path, which is in places almost impassable on 
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account of great fallen boulders, enters a gorge between massive cliffs, 
in places perpendicular, more than a thousand feet high. In the 
precipices to the right are the remains of a great cavern-fortress— 
known today as Kulat ibn Maan—which in both Jewish and Arab 
times has been a refuge for robbers. Herod the Great 2 broke up a 
nest of robbers here by letting soldiers down from the cliffs above 
in cages: this also would appear to be the “cave of Arbela” which 
Josephus 3 fortified. Today the great griffin vultures circle around 
and around their nests on its inaccessible ledges. When the narrow 
gorge commences to open out, there breaks forth at the foot of the 
northern cliffs a copious spring known as c Ain Surar. Its waters are 
used for irrigating some gardens lower down the valley, and what 
remains is conducted by a small canal in a direction due east toward 
Mejdel, to be distributed over some vegetable gardens. None of the 
water from the Wady el Hamam reaches the lake. The old channel 
is not only dry but in places actually filled up. 

The next wady, the Rubudiyeh, commences its course in some 
copious springs near the village of Farradeh. It drains the eastern 
end of the Plain of Rameh, and for a couple of miles it is perennially 
filled with a copious millstream from c Ain et Tabil. It runs a course 
two-thirds of a circle around the lofty village of Mughar el Hazzur, 
being here called Wady Sellameh. Below Khurbet Sellameh the wady 
is dry most of the year to within about four miles of the lake. Here 
there bursts forth an abundant spring, c Ain Rubudiyeh. After 
gushing out of a rock and descending in a cascade forty feet, it gives 
rise to a stream large enough to work several mills, besides irrigating 
a considerable area of the open valley—a most charming spot. The 
stream bed again narrows as the water forces itself through an outcrop 
of lava which has in prehistoric times flowed into this valley. About 
three miles above the lake it gives off a large conduit on its northern 
side, which runs to the mill situated on the low hill of Abu Shusheh. 
The main stream plunges down a somewhat deep and stony bed, and 
after passing the ruins of some mills, enters el Ghuweir and runs a 

•Josephus, War, I, 16:2-4. 

3 Life, §37. These caves are also referred to in 7 Macc. 9:2, and Josephus, 
Antiq., XII, 11:1. They were also fortified during the Crusades. The existing 
ruined walls, vaults, and stairs belong to this period. 
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sluggish course to the lake. After heavy rains the stream at the ford 
near the sea is comparatively wide and deep, reaching above a horse’s 
girth. The Abu Shusheh millstream pours down from the mill 
through a great mass of rank vegetation, and after crossing the Tiberias- 
Safed highroad in several streamlets its waters unite into a small 
brook which enters the lake north of the Rubudiyeh main stream. 

The basin of Wady el Amud is the third and greatest area draining 
into el Ghuweir. This remarkable valley takes its rise near the village 
of Meiron on the eastern slopes of Jebal Jermak. It receives the 
drainage of the east side of the whole mountain range from Jermak 
(the highest mountain in Palestine, 3,934 feet high) to Jebelat el c Arus. 
A northern branch of the valley comes from c Ain Jinn, a copious, and at 
times intermittent, spring. Tributaries to this northern arm carry 
down the drainage of part of the volcanic plateau of Merj el jish and 
neighboring valleys. In the winter great bodies of water descend to 
the main wady from the Safed district to the east, and from around 
Jebel el Bellaneh on the west. Although liable to fluctuation, the 
stream in this valley is perennial and abundant. The upper part is 
known as Wady Tawahin (the Valley of the Mills), because of the 
great number of mills there. Part of it is also known, particularly 
to the Safed people, as Wady Leimon, because of the extensive and 
beautiful orange and lemon plantations there situated. For miles the 
deep valley-bottom presents a scene of verdure and cultivation such 
as is seldom seen in Palestine. As it approaches the lake the valley 
greatly narrows and for over a mile the stream traverses a narrow 
gorge between precipitous limestone cliffs, full of caves. The valley 
here receives the name Wady el Amud. The natives account for the 
name (the Valley of the Column) by the appearance of the straight 
and lofty cliffs at its mouth; but Robinson 4 states that he saw a column 
twenty feet long lying near its entrance, and he ascribed the name to 
that. 

It is necessary to mention here a source of confusion. Some of 
the bedawin call this valley, quite incorrectly, Wady el Hamam, 
like the one previously described. The well-known “Rob Roy” 
Macgregor was led astray by this. He writes: 5 “One of these 

4 Researches, Vol. II, p. 402. 

s Rob Roy on the Jordan , 1st ed., p. 367. 
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(streams), c Ain el Amud, comes from the south along the Wady Hamam 
or Vale of Doves, etc.” 

Where the stream of the Amud enters the open plain it is crossed 
by a modem bridge, and then it traverses the level ground and enters 
the sea north of the Abu Shusheh millstream. The remains of two 
considerable irrigation canals north of this stream are plainly visible. 
One leaves the Amud stream just as it emerges from the gorge and, 
winding northeast across the plain, enters the sea just south of Khurbet 
Minia. The’ second leaves the Amud a little below the bridge, and 
runs seaward between the before-mentioned canal and the main 
stream. Both these canals are in places filled up, and they have 
not been used in their whole length for years. But it is evident that 
by their means’the plain almost up to Khan Minia has been watered 
by the northern stream within comparatively recent times. In ancient 
times all these streams must have been used to fertilize the whole 
Ghuweir, and probably also the lower slopes of the surrounding hills. 
Now the water is largely allowed to run to waste. 

One stream has been omitted because it arises in the plain itself. 
Between the Wady el Hamam and the Rubudiyeh streams there 
arises, close to the Tiberias-Safed road, a copious spring known as 
c Ain el Madauwereh (the Round Spring). It has received this name 
because it arises within a circular basin some one hundred feet in 
diameter. The masonry is Arabic and the purpose of the basin is, 
as with similar constructions at Tabaghah, to raise the level of the water 
for irrigation. The water, which has a temperature of 73 0 F., is 
ordinarily about three feet deep and swarms with fish. From it a 
perennial stream runs through a thicket of tangled brushwood to the 
lake. A conduit from this spring carries its waters, when needed for 
irrigation, toward Mejdel; indeed it is probable the original purpose 
of this birket was to carry water into such a canal. The remains of a 
canal, parallel in parts with the present one but more carefully con¬ 
structed, still are visible at a somewhat higher level than that now used. 

The plain itself is roughly level and is everywhere intersected by 
small water channels. Near its center there arises a ragged mass 
of laval rock—an offshoot of the Rubudiyeh outcrop—called Waret es 
Soda. The plain around Mejdel is cultivated by the fellahin of that 
village; between there and the mouth of Wady Amud by Tellaweyeh 
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bedawin; Abu Shusheh is inhabitated by Kharambeh bedawin; and 
the rest of the plain is under the control of the Sumeireh. These 
tribes, though tent-dwelling Arabs, are not true bedawin because they 
cultivate the soil like the fellahin, which the true nomads never do. 

Recently the plain has almost in its entirety passed into the hands 
of two German Roman Catholic societies. The northern part forms 
part of the property of the Tabaghah Hospice, the southern part 
belongs to a committee which has purchased a great part of Mejdel 
and the land adjoining. It is to be hoped that under European con¬ 
trol great improvements may occur. At present barley is raised, and 
on irrigated portions maize, melons, marrows, tomatoes, peppers, 
badingan (egg plant), bamiyeh (Hebiscus esculentus), etc., are grown; 
but large areas are given over to thistles and weeds. In early spring 
it is a brilliant green from end to end. There is a sad lack of trees; 
only a few prickly acacias (Sidr) and some stumpy palms remain 
where once fruit flourished so well. Some of the most fertile comers 
are near the mouths of the wadies. 

Seaward, el Ghuweir is bounded along most of its length by a clean 
gravelly beach of tiny stones mixed with, and in parts overspread by, 
masses of beautiful little shells. Inside the beach is a fringe of olean¬ 
ders, brambles, and Sidr; in places, especially near the stream and 
canal-mouths, the shrubs extend to the water’s edge. This shore 
path from el Mejdel to Khan Minia is one of the most charming routes 
in all Palestine. It varies from minute to minute, now among the 
shrubs, then over an open lawn, along the bank, or across a stream. 
In the spring every grassy patch is ablaze with flowers, anemones in 
particular of every hue. The early morning and the hour of sunset are 
the perfect times. I shall never forget one summer when I with a party 
of friends rode all night by moonlight from Nazareth to Tabaghah. 
We stopped for a midnight meal at Hattin, beneath the precipitous 
cliffs, and then traversed the wild gorge of the Wady Hamam. As 
we emerged from its close confines with the full moon behind us, we 
found the whole plain bathed in the soft light of dawn and the little 
birds around us commencing their morning songs. As the quickening 
light momentarily gathered strength over the Hills of Bashan, we rode 
this path beside the soft rippling waters till when, nearly at our destina¬ 
tion, the sun rose. I have frequently crossed this plain at all times and 
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seasons, but I have always found water in the four streams, from south 
to north—the c Ain el Madauwereh, the Rubudiyeh, the Abu Shusheh 
millstream, and the Wady Amud. Of the four, the Rubudiyeh is 
much the largest. It can only be when a great quantity of water is 
temporarily diverted for irrigation that the stream beds run dry. 

A word may be added about the view landward from the center 
of the shore. It is very striking. And when we consider that, what¬ 
ever else has changed, the mountains and valleys remain, this view, 
once so familiar to the eyes of Jesus, must have a sacred interest. In 
the distance, to the southwest, one can see, between the two precipitous 
cliffs of Wady Hattin, the top of an extinct volcano, now the double 
peak of the Horns of Hattin. To the north of this, due west of where 
we stand, is a great flat-topped hill of lava. Northeast lies Abu 
Shusheh and some ruined mills on the Rubudiyeh, behind which is 
Jebal Hazzur with the village of Miighar on its southeastern slope. 
A little to the north of this is Jebal Bellaneh; and behind, the horizon 
is composed of a long mountain range—the southern line of the Upper 
Galilean hills, running from Jebelat el c Arus to behind Rameh. In 
front of Jebelat el c Arus is the mouth of the Wady Amud; and to its 
right, due north of us, is Safed and the bare, rocky range of Jabel 
Kanaan. Northeast lies c Oreimeh, and behind that many extinct 
volcanoes of the Jaulan. From some points Hermon is also 
visible. 

This Plain of Gennesaret has always been, as it is today, a great 
highroad. The famous via Maris passed from Damascus and the 
north, through the Jaulan, across the Josdan at the Jisr benat Yacob, 
past the Khan Jubb Yusuf, and descended to the plain at the Khan 
Minia. It then crossed the plain either by the beach road or by 
another much-used path directly through its center. From the plain 
it probably ascended the Wady Hamam and thence ran to the coast 
at Akka. Another branch passed to Egypt via the Khan et Tujjar 
and the historic pass at Megiddo. And a third road skirted the west 
shore of the lake and ran south through Beisan, Teyasir, and Nablus. 
Today all these routes are in frequent use, but the Wady Abu el c Amis 
is preferred to the now almost impassable Wady Hamam. 

The traffic across the plain is continuous. The first time I was at 
Khan Minia, in the spring of 1893, while we sat at lunch, an apparently 
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interminable procession of young camels—many hundreds—filed 
past us going from the bedawin lands east of the Jordan to be sold in 
Egypt. Another time when I crossed the plain, I passed great flocks 
of sheep in the charge of Kurds from Ezerum in Armenia, moving 
along the green pastimes of Wady Abu el c Amis on their way to Egypt. 
One of these rough shepherds, knowing scarcely a word of Arabic, 
was later brought to me in Safed from Khan Jubb Yusuf for medical 
treatment, having fallen ill so many hundred miles away from home 
on this long journey. During harvest time caravans of thousands of 
loaded camels pass along here toward the coast from the great grain¬ 
growing plateau of the Hauran. In the olden days when Gennesaret 
was in its glory how the fame of its beauty and richness must have 
been carried through the world by the busy traffickers along its high¬ 
road ! 

At the northeast corner of the plain arises the copious fountain, 
c Ain et Tineh (Spring of the Fig). Its warm (82° F.) brackish water 
bursts forth at the base of a precipitous cliff; and after collecting in a 
small pool, runs along a small lagoon just inside the shingle for one 
hundred yards. Pool and stream swarm with fish and terrapins; 
while masses of papyrus and other reeds flourish in the marshy sur¬ 
roundings. There are no remains of any important buildings around, 
though excavations some years ago revealed foundations of what was 
considered to be a Roman bath close to the pool. The water rises 
too near the level of the lake for it ever to have been of much use for 
irrigation. A little to the north of this spring are the extensive ruins 
of Khan Minia, now inhabited during certain seasons by people from 
Rameh, who cultivate the plain for the Tabaghah Hospice. 

About a quarter of a mile due south of the Khan are the scattered 
ruins known as Khurbet Minia. From their appearance, and espe¬ 
cially from the characteristics of the broken pottery scattered over the 
surface, the site may without any hesitation be pronounced an entirely 
Arabic one. Probably the buildings belong to the same period as 
the Khan. The remains are raised very little above the general level 
of the plain, so that the occupation of the site cannot have been ancient 
or prolonged. On a careful examination of the site with Mr. Macal- 
ister 6 of the Palestine Exploration Fund we could not find a single 

6 See Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement t April, 1907. 
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fragment of pottery earlier than Arab times, while the Arabic pottery 
is abundant. 

To the east of Khan Minia is a remarkable hill, el c Oreimeh. 
This hill constitutes the northern limit of el Ghuweir, but not of the 
district Gennesaret, as I hope to show. Seaward, this hill runs out as a 
precipitous rocky promontory; while on the side toward the plain 
and the Khan the lower parts present a series of low, ragged, limestone 



HILL c OREIMEH 

The Khurbet '•Oreimeh appears as a flattened Tell on the summit. c Ain et Tineh lies below the 
cliff at the extreme right of the picture, and Khan Minia is just outside the picture on the left. 


cliffs, with caves. Indeed, on every side, the ascent of the hill is very 
steep. It is just one of those sites which, all over the land, were in 
primitive times fortified. On the summit of this hill is a remarkable 
Tell, with an artificially leveled top. This mound in the spring is 
peculiarly conspicuous from a distance on account of its deep green 
color. The highest part is 198 feet long by 86 feet wide, but on the 
lower ground to the northeast there are more remains. 
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The whole of the Tell is artificial; it is the result of centuries of 
occupation of the site. Although the ground has been ploughed up 
season after season for long years, fragments of pottery ever come to 
the surface. A careful examination of these reveals the important 
fact that they all go back to Amorite or at latest to early Jewish 
times. There are absolutely no fragments belonging to the Roman 
period. The early pottery is so preponderatingly present that it is 



THE ROCK-CUT AQUEDUCT AROUND THE TELL OF c OREIMEH 
Looking toward the west. 

possible for Mr. Macalister, an expert on Palestine pottery, to say 
positively 7 that this site cannot have been inhabited in New Testament 
times, nor for centuries earlier. In the tombs near at hand unbroken 
Amorite pottery vessels, which we have seen, have also been found. 
The spot would well repay excavating; nothing has yet been revealed 
from excavations of the Amorite period in Galilee. 

Next to this Khurbet el c Oreimeh, the most noticeable thing on the 

7 See Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement , April, 1907. 
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hill is the well-known aqueduct. This runs around the semi-precipi¬ 
tous east and southeast sides of the hill where it hangs over the lake, 
some fifty feet above its surface level. For forty feet the rock cutting 
may be traced continuously. The shape of the passage is peculiar, 
being bowed out, as it were, in the middle, as is shown in some 
degree by the accompanying illustration. At several parts the outer 
side of the aqueduct, which was evidently built up of masonry, has 
now disappeared. Extensive surfaces of cement exist and the remains 
of a built, cemented channel, the continuation of the rock-cut aqueduct 
toward Khan Minia, can be traced. Just before the rock-cut passage 
turns northwest after rounding the promontory, there are two breaks 
in the outer wall which must from the rounded and smooth condition 
of their surfaces long have been traversed by running water. They 
appear to have been made to allow the contents of the conduit to 
descend along a mill shoot, and the foundations of the mills which 
stood here still may be seen just west of the pool of c Ain et Tineh. 
These outlets and these mills could hardly have been in use until 
after the aqueduct farther on toward the Khan had fallen into disuse. 

Near the eastern end of the rock cutting is a ruined Wely named 
Sheikh c Ali es Sayyad. Extensive traces of broken masonry aque¬ 
duct are visible all the way from the great spring of Birket Sheikh c Ali 
edh Dhather, across the open valley Khallet es Semak, and then in 
the direction of the rock cutting, which show beyond doubt that this 
aqueduct was made to carry the water of this fountain to the Khan 
Minia. As the natives always prefer the lake water for drinking to 
any of these warm brackish springs, the probability is that the water 
was primarily a millstream which ran to the Khan. It also went to 
the town now represented by Khurbet Minia, for I believe I can 
still trace there the remains of mills. For irrigation purposes alone 
it could never have been necessary to make such an aqueduct, because 
—as we have seen—the water of Wady el Amud could be brought to 
this portion of the plain. It is quite likely, as has been suggested by 
M. Renan, 8 that the passage was originally constructed for a road (as 
it is today) around the face of the cliffs, and only later reconstructed 
and cemented to make an aqueduct. As such, it could have been of 

8 Vie de JSsus , p. 140; a view also indorsed as probable by the engineers of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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use only at the time of the occupation of Khan Minia and the neigh¬ 
boring town now represented by the ruins, Khurbet Minia—an un¬ 
known date during the palmy days of the Arab dominion. 

On the northeast side of the hill just described is a small plain 
known as Khallet es Semak, the delta of the Wady Jamus. This 
region is generally known as el Tabaghah, a name probably derived 
from Heptapegon (seven springs). This spot is notable for its abun- 



DOUBLE OPENING IN BIRKET SHEIKH C ALI EDH DHATHER 
The commencement of the ruined aqueduct is seen in the foreground. 

dant warm springs and its excellent fishing. During February and 
March it is the best comer in all the lake for fish; they are doubtless 
attracted by the warm water there, loaded with vegetable debris. 
Those who maintain that there must have been two towns called Bcth- 
saida—and they are a diminishing number—would locate here Beth- 
saida west of the Jordan, while recognizing in et Tell, east of the 
Jordan, the site of Bethsaida Julias. Certainly there is no better 
spot for a “ house of fishingbut there are no remains which suggest 
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that any considerable town was there (such remains as are now to be 
seen at this site belong to ruined Arab mills). This must in any case 
have been the fishing suburb of Capernaum, and it is probable some 
fishermen’s huts were here. It is at least suggestive that the two 
spots 9 on the lake where in the spring we find the temporary settle¬ 
ments of fishermen are here and at the Bataihah, that is, at the place 
where (from Matt. 14:34 and Mark 6 :53) many would wish to locate 
a Bethsaida (house of fishing), and at the place near where we know 
Bethsaida (Julias) was situated. 

There is no more charming spot than this in the whole circuit of 
the lake. Near the hill el HDreimeh is a small German Roman Catho¬ 
lic hospice, embowered in trees, among which magnificent eucalypti 10 
and willows are prominent. On the shore near this is the recently 
erected wooden pier for the little steamer which has been placed on 
the lake to take passengers to and from the railway station at es 
Semakh, 11 near the outlet of the Jordan. 

The little open valley is full of cultivation and fertility, thanks to 
the energetic and wise administration of the successive directors of 
the hospice. The east end of the valley contains a mass of ruined 
and half-ruined mills, aqueducts, and running water. Here there 
burst forth from the ground no less than five springs. One of them, 
called in the Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs c Ain Eyyub (Job’s 
Fountain), is the largest fountain in Galilee. This spring, for which 
I could find no name locally, arises in a great octagonal tank each 
side of which is 26 feet. As it stands, the building is the work of a 
great Arab chieftain and robber, who during the eighteenth century 
dominated the whole of Galilee from Akka to the Jordan. After 
him it is named Birket Sheikh c Ali edh Dhather. The foundations 
are older, better work, probably belonging to the same period as the 
aqueduct and Khan Minia; that is, to the days when the Arabic 
power was in its zenith, before the steady decline produced by the 
Mongol Turks. The birket, as it stands, is not high enough, by several 

9 For a detailed account of the “Fisheries of Galilee,” see the writer's paper in 
the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement , January, 1908. 

10 Australian eucalypti were introduced into Palestine some quarter of a century 
ago, and now flourish all over the land better than the majority of the native trees. 

11 On the Damascus-Haifa Railway opened in 1906, a branch of the great Hejaz 
Railway. 
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feet, to lift the water to the level of the aqueduct; and today it is so 
much out of repair that it does not even raise water to the level for 
which it was reconstructed. 

The present surface of the water is over sixteen feet below the top 
of the tank. Near the top there are on the southern side two rounded 
openings cut in stone, through which water entered an aqueduct 
raised on arches. But for long years it has not attained this level. 
The aqueduct is now ruined and the mill has disappeared. The 
stream pours out under a platform inside the tank. To this platform 
it is now possible to descend by a stone staircase and gaze into the 
clear waters of the pool. The water is 86.5° F., and the pool—in 
places ten feet deep—is a veritable aquarium of fish, purple and 
yellow crabs, crayfish, and mud-turtles. The water pouring out of 
the side of this pool still works a mill, and as it ramifies over the ground 
supports a mass of tangled rank vegetation. As it cools it deposits 
quantities of brownish, stalagmitic limestone which coats the sides of 
both aqueduct and mill. 

Two other springs have been inclosed. One, Hammam Eyyub 
(Job’s bath), rises within a ruined tower a few yards to the east of the 
birket just described; its water is conducted by a small aqueduct to 
water the property of the hospice. The other, Taunur Eyyub 13 
(Job’s oven), lies nearer the shore a little farther east. Here the water 
rises in a small circular pool, perhaps four feet deep, within a ruined 
tower. Jewish pilgrims are accustomed to take a bath in this pool 
on their way to and from Jerusalem. Two other springs also arise 
amid the vegetation around. The whole of this Tabaghah district 
is one of present fertility and greater latent possibilities. It contains 
the largest spring in Galilee, one-half equal in volume to the well- 
known source of the Jordan at Banias, as well as four or five more. 
The bay is the finest fishing-ground on the lake. The district is 
separated from the plain of el Ghuweir by a hill which in the days of 
Josephus must have been under cultivation, perhaps bearing those 
very vineyards, orchards, and groves of which he speaks. Viewed from 
a little way out on the lake, the two plains appear as one. And I am 

« a In addition to Job’s spring, Job’s bath, Job’s oven, we have on the 
hill nearby Mughareh Eyyub (Job’s cave), where according to tradition he 
lived. 
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quite of the opinion, as is suggested by Professor Stevens, 13 that in 
ancient times Gennesaret must necessarily have included the whole. 
The measurements given by Josephus will easily allow of this, while 
the extreme measurements of el Ghuweir are only about two and three- 
fourths miles long by one and one-half miles broad. The region is 
very definitely bounded to the south by the close approach of the hil s 
to the sea near Mejdel, while to the east beyond the Tabaghah springs 
the hills again approach the shore and leave no level plain of any size. 

The description of the products of this region necessitates the inclu¬ 
sion in it of not only the well-watered valleys opening into it, but also 
a considerable margin of fertile and at that time terraced hillside 
around. In the whole of this district, with the exception of Mejdel, 
usually supposed to be Magdala, there are no ruins marking the sites 
of any towns or villages which could have flourished there in New 
Testament times. Such sites do not vanish into thin air; even if 
no walls remain, pottery fragments are always to be found. On the 
top of the hill west of Tabaghah we find Khurbet el c Oreimeh, marking 
the site of a town which flourished and perished long before those 
days. While at Khurbet Minia we have considerable remains of an 
Arab occupation some centuries afterward. The whole area would 
appear, as we gather from Josephus, to have been devoted to a great 
garden and orchard; with of course the scattered huts and shanties 
of those whose duty it was to watch over the produce. 

The bearing of the above facts on the sites of Capernaum and 
Chorazin will be the subject of a later paper. 

*3 Loc. cU. 
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THE ARGUMENT OF ROM. 1:18—3:20 
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The center of Paul’s exposition of his gospel in his Epistle to the 
Romans is undoubtedly to be found in the pregnant sentences of 3:21- 
26. But for this positive statement he prepares the way at length in 
1:18—3:20; and 3:21-26 itself is projected against the background of 
the two chapters preceding. It becomes therefore of great impor¬ 
tance to understand what the apostle intends to establish in this earlier 
portion of the letter. 

The Epistle to the Romans was written to a Christian community 
composed chiefly of Gentiles and, because of its location in the capital 
of the empire, if for no other reason, of exceptional importance. 
It was written at a time when the apostle had reason to fear that before 
he could himself come to Rome they would be visited by those repre¬ 
sentatives of Jewish Christianity who insisted upon the necessity of 
membership in the Jewish nation through circumcision as a condition 
of full participation in the blessings of Christianity. Its purpose 
was so to establish the members of this community in simple faith in 
Jesus apart from law that these missionaries, if they came, might not 
be able to unsettle or pervert them. Consistently with this aim, the 
apostle must, as a preliminary step in the exposition of his own view, 
overthrow the premise of the Jewish argument, viz., that the Jews are 
possessed of peculiar religious prerogatives of which the Gentiles must 
or ought to avail themselves in order to enter fully into Christianity. 

It is too evident to need extended discussion that Paul is in this 
opening portion of his argument affirming something respecting both 
Jews and Gentiles and that this affirmation is of the nature of an accusa¬ 
tion, indictment, or sentence. The question is: Is he affirming sin, guilt, 
or condemnation ? We choose these words not as representatives of 
specific terms of the apostle. It is not a lexicographical question 
chiefly that we are raising, but one of logical interpretation. Sin 
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and condemnation are Pauline terms. For guilt he has no single 
word. Our question here is whether this English word correctly 
represents the idea of the apostle as expressed in various ways, direct 
and indirect, in this passage. 1 By sin we understand such conduct 
and character as fail to conform to the divine standard of righteous¬ 
ness. By condemnation we understand disapproval, reprobation, 
moral repudiation, wrath. It is that from which they that are in 
Christ Jesus escape through their faith (Rom. 8:1). Condemna¬ 
tion is because of sin, but the sinful and the condemned are not 
identical. For through faith God justifies the ungodly, the sinful 
(Rom. 3:26). Guilt is to be distinguished both from sin and from 
condemnation, or rather, perhaps expresses more distinctly than the 
English word sin one element of the Pauline idea of sin (afiapT(a) J 

1 If we can attach our question to any single words or phrases of the passage, it 
is to the word dpawoXbyijros, without excuse, in a: i and to the expressions, v<t> dfiaprlaw, 
under sin, in 3:9, and irar orbfia <f>payi , every mouth stopped, and inrbducos ...» 
rt} 0e$ t in 3:19. drawoXbyrrros is a word of late Greek, appearing first in Polybius, 
not found in the LXX, or in the New Testament except in this passage (Rom. 1:20; 
2:1). Corresponding to the two meanings of dwoXoyiofjuu, to defend oneself , to 
answer (a charge ), it means (o) unanswerable (Plut. Brut. 46.2) or unanswered (Jos. 
Con. Ap . 2. 14); ( b) indefensible , without excuse , Polyb. 12. 21. 10, dpawoXbyirrow 
ylrrrai rb pevbos, the lie becomes inexcusable; Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 2, dpawoX&yirrbs 
brrt was 6 fib wurrefoas, he that believes not is inexcusable. It does not seem to have 
been a technical legal term, inrbbucos is a classical word not found in the LXX or 
in the New Testament outside this passage. It is apparently a technical legal term. 
Guilty is an approximate English equivalent, but does not exactly express the thought 
of the word. It usually means neither on the one hand condemned , i. e., found guilty 
and sentenced, nor guilty , i. e., having committed a crime; is neither the word which 
would be used after trial and sentence, nor in rendering a verdict, but a term employed 
before trial to express the fact that one has committed an offense for which he is 
subject to trial and, presumably, adverse decision; hence nearly equivalent to the English 
word indictable; or to the phrase liable to indictment and conviction. But it must be 
observed that the dative, rt} #«<?, presents God not as the judge or court but as the 
plaintiff; see Dem. 518. 3, idr di ns ro&rtov rt wapaflalrQ, tnrbdiKos ierta rt} wa 06 m f 
if anyone transgress in any of these things , let him be liable to him that has been injured. 
See also Morison, Critical Exposition of Romans Third , pp. 147-51, where other 
examples are given; cf. also Dem. 849- 21; 976. 29. It is evident therefore that 
dpawoX&yrfros and inrbdiicos, though not usually precisely equivalent to our word guilty , 
express rather the fact of guilt than either sin in the sense of moral turpitude, or con¬ 
demnation. The exact meaning of the phrases, ty’ dftaprlar and war erbfia <f>payi t 
can hardly be determined by lexicography alone, but will depend largely on that of 
the more definite words, drawoXbyrjros and inrbbiKos, and the whole context. The 
question under discussion in this paper must indeed be answered mainly by a study of 
the course of thought throughout the passage. 
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viz., the element of responsibility, of condemnableness. He who is 
guilty is not only sinful in the sense that he is morally imperfect, but 
in that he is responsible, condemnable for such imperfection. Which 
of these three predicates does Paul intend to affirm in Rom. i: 18—3:20 ? 

1. Is the whole argument directed to proving universal sinfulness? 
No. The emphasis in chaps. 1 and 2 is on responsibility for sin rather 
than on the fact of sin, and universality is not affirmed till 3:9-20. 

2. Is it intended to prove the historic and total failure of pre- 
Christian legalism, i. e., of the Old Testament religion and of heathen¬ 
ism ? No, for to maintain that in fact men in the pre-Christian period 
could not be justified is to contradict not only chap. 4, but portions of 
chap. 2 also, notably 2:6-16, where Paul clearly recognizes and main¬ 
tains that those who under the historic regime of law patiently seek to 
do right will be accepted by God. Though introduced primarily to 
exclude the Jewish claim of partiality to the Jew on God’s part, it is 
yet clear evidence that the apostle’s doctrine is not that of universal 
sin and universal condemnation under the historic regime of law. 

3. Is it to prove the general failure of these systems of the past ? 
No; for, first, that would be a very imperfect basis for Paul’s subse¬ 
quent argument; and, second, 3:9-20 shows that whatever the 
predicate of this proposition, the proposition is a universal one. 

4. Is it to prove universal condemnation in the sense that all men 
are under actual condemnation of God, all having sinned and all being 
guilty and condemned for their sin? No; for this would exclude 
the salvation of any persons, past or present. But Paul implies the 
salvation of some in the past, and announces a salvation possible for 
all in the future. The former of these facts excludes also the view 
that the argument is intended to prove the condemnation of all who 
lived before the revelation in Jesus. The language of 1:18 is certainly 
that of condemnation, not simply of guilt. But it is not an affirma¬ 
tion of universal condemnation, and 2:6-16 distinctly shows that 
Paul recognized the existence of a class to whom the language of 1:18 
did not apply. This in turn indicates that the condemnation there 
spoken of is not universal, nor of all Gentiles, since 2:6-16 expressly 
applies to Gentiles as well as Jews. 

5. Is it to prove the impracticability of legalism, i. e., not of the 
religion of the Old Testament, but of a type of legalism which was 
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current in Paul’s own day ? To answer this it is necessary to consider 
the elements of that current legalism which is reflected in Paul’s own 
writing. According to this mode of thought the acceptance of men 
with God rested on two complementary grounds: (a) the actual 
performance of things required by the law; ( b ) the covenant with 
Abraham by virtue of which God had bound himself to bless and 
save the seed of Abraham. 

It is to be carefully observed that while the Jew did not claim 
absolute sinlessness, he expected God to overlook his misdeeds on 
the ground of relationship to Abraham and circumcision. This 
appears in various parts of the New Testament (see Matt. 3:9; 
Gal. 3:7, and elsewhere), and is definitely referred to in the argument 
of this portion of Romans (2:25-29). Thus he felt no guilt, no ill- 
desert, no condemnation for the things which he did. He stood before 
God, not graciously forgiven, nor condemned, nor accepted because 
absolutely holy, but square , partly because of his own outward right¬ 
eousness, partly because of certain inherited advantages which he 
no more felt to involve grace on God’s part than the ordinary inheritor 
of wealth feels this to involve grace to him and obligation on his part. 

The characteristic element of this legalism is that it transmutes 
advantages graciously bestowed into advantages in the sense of 
grounds of approval. It is the same mistake that the modern man 
makes when he reasons to himself that he, a man of birth and culture 
and education, can certainly never be a castaway; esteeming that all 
these advantages are evidences of God’s indulgent partiality for him, 
and not perceiving, as Paul says, that the goodness of God is to lead 
him to repentance. So the Jew counted his Abrahamic blood and 
circumcision, not as advantages which increased his responsibility, 
but as prerogatives, assets in his account with God. 

Stated in other words, the fallacy of this type of thought is that it 
confuses a pure and a mixed legalism, and ascribes to men on the 
basis of a mixed legalism the advantages that could accrue only from 
meeting the conditions of a pure legalism. Under the latter a man 
is accepted only on condition that his conduct is precisely and fully 
what it ought to be; there is in it no grace, no concession. According 
to a mixed legalism the shortcomings of the individual may be over¬ 
looked by reason of God’s special grace toward Israel. The Jew, not 
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in fact rendering or claiming to have rendered perfect obedience, 
depending for standing before God in part on things other than his own 
deeds and character, yet ascribed to himself a meritorious and deserved 
acceptance with God such as could be achieved only by personal and 
perfect obedience. 

Is the argument of Paul intended to prove the futility of such 
legalistic hope, the impossibility of obtaining acceptance with God on 
such a basis ? The general course of thought favors this interpretation. 

In i: 18-32 the apostle maintains that everyone who knowing the 
truth suppresses it in iniquity is responsible for his sin and is under the 
divine condemnation. The reference is doubtless especially to the 
Gentile. Both his knowledge of truth (1:19, 20), and his suppression 
of it (1:21, 22) are affirmed and the evidence of the divine wrath dis¬ 
covered in God’s giving him over to unspeakable wickedness. The 
language emphasizes the responsibility of such sinners as are described, 
but does not affirm that all men are of this kind. 

In 2:1-16 Paul declares that every man who condemns the other 
man (mentioned above) must admit that he also is responsible for 
his sin, is guilty. The grounds of the affirmation are two: (a) His 
conduct is of the same character as that which he condemns; ( b ) God 
judges impartially. To this must perhaps be added as implicit, ( c) 
He knows the truth, for he condemns evil in others. The idea of 
God’s impartiality is then applied to the case of Jews and Gentiles, 
the apostle contending that God will judge all men, Jews and Gentiles, 
according to their works, approving those who do good whether Jews 
or Gentiles, and condemning those whose purpose and life are evil, 
whether Jew or Gentile. Thus, though the paragraph begins with the 
idea of guilt and affirms this of all, or at least of all who have sufficient 
moral discernment to condemn the sins of others, it speedily passes 
back to condemnation, which, however, it distinctly makes not uni¬ 
versal but discriminative.* Paul is here meeting the Jewish legalist 
on two grounds, denying that he can escape by the claim that he had 
not sinned; or, admitting this sinfulness, can escape because of God’s 

* It is to be noted in passing that in the guilt of all who have moral discernment, 
universal wrongdoing is implied, and that the latter part of the paragraph declaring 
that God approves those who do that which is good in no way contradicts this, since 
the language applied to those whom God approves does not imply that these are sinless, 
but that their central purpose and life-conduct are good. 
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favoritism for him, his partiality in judging. The argument thus 
excludes from justification, either on grounds of pure or of mixed 
legalism, the man who regards the Gentile as under condemnation* 

In 2:17-24 all this is applied specifically to the Jew, it being 
affirmed: (o) that he knows the law, i. e., like the Gentile, possesses 
truth; and ( b ) breaks the law, i. e., like the Gentile, does not act 
according to the truth that he possesses. Thus, on the basis of the 
premise that the judgment of God is according to truth, affirmed in 
vs. 2, and implicit throughout this paragraph, the impossibility of 
justification on a legalistic basis is shown to apply to the Jew. It is 
not affirmed that all Jews are of the kind here described, but that so 
far as they are such they are condemned out of their own mouths, 
since they condemn the Gentiles and do the same things for which they 
condemn them. The paragraph affirms not universal sin or guilt, but 
impartial condemnation of evil-doers. 

In 2:25-29 it is pointed out in particular that circumcision—the 
sign of the Abrahamic covenant—will not release one from condem¬ 
nation for his sin; thus emphasizing the exclusion of mixed legalism 
which was passed over lightly in 2:17-24. This is in reality the vital 
point of the argument; what precedes is indispensable, but this is the 
point on which it was needful to meet the Jewish-Christian legalist* 
It was on circumcision that he chiefly insisted. This is the keystone 
of the argument which Paul answers in Galatians. What was needful 
to overthrow the legalist’s position was to show that, if he could no* 
claim justification on the ground of perfect fulfilment of law, so neither 
could he fall back on circumcision to cover his shortage in righteous' 
ness. This is what Paul does in 2:25-29. 

Up to this point, then, Paul has maintained the condemnation alike 
of all who resist the truth, who obey not the truth but obey iniquity, 
whether Jew or Gentile, and in particular the valuelessness of circum¬ 
cision as an offset to moral shortcomings. Incidentally he has implied 
the universality of wrongdoing and the coextensiveness of guilt with 
moral discernment. 

In 3:1-8 the apostle raises and answers a series of objections, which 
it is not necessary for our present purpose to consider in detail. 

In 3:9 he raises the question whether, in view of all this, the Jew 
has a better standing before God than the Gentile. This question 
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he answers in the negative. It is important to notice that the question 
pertains not to distributively universal condemnation, i. e., not to the 
condemnation of each individual, but to the lack of any advantage in 
standing before God on the part of the Jew as compared with the 
Gentile. Writing to Gentile Christians to protect them against the 
seductiveness of the plea (which might any day be made by judaizing 
emissaries in Rome, as it had already been made in Galatia and in 
Corinth), that, to enjoy the full approval of God and full entrance into 
his salvation, the Gentile must first acquire the status of the Jew, Paul 
is intent upon showing that such advantage did not in fact exist; 
that the Jew and the Gentile stand before God on the same plane. 

With the latter portion of vs. 9 we reach, however, the point of 
greatest difficulty in the whole argument. To Paul’s negative answer 
to his own question he adds: “For we before laid to the charge both 
of Jews and Greeks that they are all under sin.” To this statement 
he appends a series of quotations from the Old Testament in which the 
universality of sin is affirmed, adding in vs. 20 a justification for apply¬ 
ing these statements to the Jews, and in effect renewing his statement 
that all the world is in a position to lose its case if brought into judg¬ 
ment with God as accuser. 

What is the specific purpose of this portion of the argument ? The 
language of vs. 9 b suggests that the thought is that of universal dis¬ 
tributive condemnation, and with this harmonizes, especially as con¬ 
cerns the element of universality, the catena of Old Testament quota¬ 
tions in vss. 10-18. But there are serious objections to this view. 
Paul says in vs. 9 that what he here affirms he has already asserted in 
the previous portion of the argument; but the previous argument 
contains no assertion of universal condemnation. More than this, 
the previous argument in effect denies universal condemnation, affirm¬ 
ing the condemnation of those who resist truth and live not in accord¬ 
ance with it, and the acceptance of those who by patient continuance 
in good work seek for glory and honor and incorruption. This latter 
fact excludes also the view that vs. 9 affirms universal condemnation 
and vss. 10-18 sustain this affirmation by adding to the proof already 
given that all who resist the truth are condemned, the scripture proof 
that all in fact belong in this class. 

According to a second view, “all” in vs. 9 may be taken not as 
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individually distributive, but only as emphasizing the inclusion of 
both Jews and Greeks under the sentence of condemnation. Vss. 
10-18 may then be taken as advancing no new thought but only as 
confirming front scripture what has previously been affirmed on the 
basis of the apostle’s observation and experience, that the Jew is 
equally with the Gentile under condemnation. This interpretation 
would explain Paul’s care, in vs. 19, to justify his application to the 
Jew of the preceding quotations from the Old Testament. The argu¬ 
ment then does not go beyond the proposition that Jews equally with 
Gentiles are under divine condemnation if they live not according to 
that revelation of truth which they have received; the inference being 
that there is no advantage in the Gentile becoming a Jew on his way 
to become a Christian. But this interpretation encounters the diffi¬ 
culty of the repeated and seemingly emphatic use of “all” in these 
verses, the absence in vs. 9 of any qualifying phrase, such as,“who 
hold down the truth,” or “who work that which is evil,” and finally 
the evidently strictly universal terminology of vs. 20. 

Shall we then, thirdly, understand that vss. 9-18 are intended to 
add to the preceding affirmation that all sinners are guilty (regarded as 
a major premise) the minor premise that all men are sinners ? The 
argument is of course not stated in strictly syllogistic form; but the 
conclusion that all men are guilty is clearly enough expressed in vs. 19, 
and in vs. 20 supported by a further Old Testament quotation- 
The effect of such an argument would be to stop the mouth of anyone 
who might have the boldness, admitting that all sinners are guilty, to 
affirm that he had no sin; i. e., admitting the futility of mixed legal¬ 
ism or dependence on divine partiality, to claim that he could stand 
approved before God on the basis of a pure legalism. Such an argument 
would be germane to the purpose of the apostle. But this interpreta¬ 
tion is open to two objections: (a) The emphasis of the preceding 
argument is not upon the guilt of all sinners , but upon the condemna¬ 
tion of all obdurate sinners; and more decisively, (6) Paul declares that 
his affirmation in vs. 9 is a reaffirmation of something that has been 
previously affirmed, not a new premise of the argument. 

It remains then to consider the view that in vs. 9 Paul means 
directly to affirm universal guilt, i. e., universal responsible short¬ 
coming, and hence the inability of any man to stand before God 
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on his merits . This view requires us to suppose that the proposition to 
which the apostle here refers as having been previously affirmed is 
not that which he has been chiefly intent upon proving in chaps. 1 and 
2, but one which has been for the most part latent in the thought of 
these chapters, and only now and then distinctly expressed. (See 
above on 2:1-16.) Having in 1:18—3:8 established the proposition 
that there is no distinction between Jews and Gentiles, since among 
both alike all who resist the truth and work that which is evil are under 
condemnation, and having had in mind throughout this whole argu¬ 
ment that though some are approved of God because the governing 
purpose of their life has been right (see 2:6-16, especially vss. 7 and 
10), yet there are none who render perfect obedience, such as on a 
purely legalistic basis would merit the divine approval, he now, per¬ 
haps only half conscious of the transfer of emphasis, announces as a 
proposition already affirmed, that both Jews and Greeks are all under 
sin, guilty. Vss. 10-18 then enforce this proposition by a catena of 
passages from the Old Testament which certainly in general and on the 
face of them support it, and vs. 19 points out what is essential to make 
these quotations effective for the apostle’s purpose, that even if these 
passages were not all originally spoken of the Jews, they were addressed 
to them and imply therefore that the language really describes their 
condition as well as that of the Gentiles. And vs. 20, finally, by a 
quotation from Ps. 143, supports and at the same time restates the 
proposition the apostle is here seeking to establish. 

The argument in 3:9-20 then differs from the preceding in three 
particulars: (a) There is no further reference to the valuelessness of 
Jewish advantages, such as circumcision, in the matter of the divine 
justification; this is treated as sufficiently established; ( b) the idea 
of guilt takes the prominent place before occupied by condemnation; 
( c) strict individual universality takes the place of national equality. 
Combining these statements, we may say that 1:18—2:29 sets forth 
the condemnation of all obdurate sinners, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
the valuelessness of the supposed Jewish advantages, and the conse¬ 
quent equality of Jews and Gentiles before God; 3:9-20 on the other 
hand asserts the guilt of all men, Jews and Gentiles alike. The 
former excludes divine partiality and Jewish prerogatives; the second, 
personal righteousness, as the ground of acceptance with God. 
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It is in favor of this interpretation that it does not bring the asser¬ 
tion of the apostle at this point into conflict with his preceding argu¬ 
ment. It is in its favor strongly, if not decisively, that it accounts for 
the language with which the apostle brings to a conclusion in 3:19, 
20 the argument begun in 1:18—language which, as already noticed, 
is most naturally understood as affirming guilt, since it evidently goes 
beyond an affirmation of sinfulness, yet does not expressly speak of 
condemnation. Once more, it is in favor of this interpretation that 
according to it, vss. 9-20, making explicit an element which in the 
previous argument was latent only, greatly add to the strength of that 
previous argument as a preparation for 3:21-26. To the contention 
of 1:18—2:29 that the Jew has no advantages that count as assets in 
God’s judgment of him, hence that there is no reason why the Gentile 
should seek by circumcision to be incorporated in the Jewish nation—a 
proposition stated in terms of nations—3:9-20 adds explicitly the 
affirmation that no individual man can stand before God on his own 
merits. If the previous argument convinces the reader that he, if a 
Gentile, has nothing to gain by joining himself to the Jews, this is 
calculated to bring home to him that he personally, whether Jew or 
Gentile, has no ground on which to stand before God, save as a guilty 
sinner suing for mercy. The transfer of emphasis makes the new 
argument of 3:9-20 the complement of that which precedes. 

If then we have correctly interpreted the apostle’s thought in this 
passage, it implies, almost takes for granted, universal sinfulness; 
is devoted largely, so far as space is concerned, to proving not universal 
condemnation, but the equal condemnation of both Jews and Gentiles 
and the absence of any advantage on the part of the Jew, or more 
exactly stated, the judgment of both Jews and Gentiles on purely 
ethical grounds and according to the revelation which they severally 
possessed; but finds its goal in the affirmation, still more effective as 
a preparation for the positive exposition of the gospel in 3:21-26, of 
absolutely universal guilt, which, added to the previously asserted 
impartiality of God, excludes the possibility that any man should be 
accepted on the basis either of his own merit or of merit and preroga¬ 
tives combined. It is this proposition that prepares the way for the 
exposition of the righteousness of God that is through faith in 3:21-26. 
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CHAPTER IX. RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE GREAT 

CORPORATIONS 

A new version of the story of the Good Samaritan is ready for 
publication. In the beautiful old story, spoken at a time when 
government was above the people, the charitable man who found the 
stranger dying in his blood, took care of him and paid for his healing. 
In the modem version the Gk)od Samaritan not only takes the robbed 
and wounded man to a hospital, but immediately goes after the 
robbers and brings them to justice; and for this he must have the help 
of other useful citizens and of government itself; hence now-a-days 
the good man goes into politics. 

What we now call “ democracy ” and “ solidarity ” are just the 
ancient Christian virtues of kindness, brotherhood, and justice adopted 
into national morality and made into laws, courts, and administration. 
Christianity has not disappeared, it has become incarnate in wider 
and powerful political and economic organizations and institutions. 
Hence a Christian man, to find his duty, must not only study his Bible 
but also his economics, politics, and sociology; and there also he will 
discover his religion at work, demonstrating its truth and goodness 
by deeds. If religion is not dominant in business and law it is power¬ 
less in the petty circles of individual relations. Smoke from a factory 
chimney pours into the open windows of the church and blackens the 
very sanctuary. 

I. THE NEW FACT OF THE PRESENT 

The new fact of modem times is the organization of industry on 
a vast scale and in impersonal corporations. In manufactures, 
transportation, and trade economic organization has assumed colossal 
proportions, especially in America and in recent years. There have 
been distinctions of rich and poor in the past, and combinations of 
capital have not been unknown in former ages; but the huge aggre- 
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gation of capital under the control of corporations is the distinctive 
mark of our economic order. 

U. CAUSES OF THIS TENDENCY TO CONCENTRATION OF LARGE CAPITAL 

IN FEW HANDS 

1. There are usually extensive economies in cost of production 
where manufacture, sale, and transportation are carried on upon a 
large scale. It is easy to illustrate this fact from making candles by 
the dozen to manufacturing them by the car load; from weaving coarse 
cloth by hand to the looms where a girl does more work than many 
men could formerly turn out; from cart to freight train; from sailing 
ship to ocean transportation companies. Everywhere cost dimin¬ 
ishes, product per worker increases; but only on condition that people 
work in large numbers. 

2. Since the cost of producing, transporting, and selling goods is 
lower, in consequence of these economies, the price at which they can 
be sold to the consumer is less. This is always true if there is compe¬ 
tition, and the advantage to the capitalist cannot be retained altogether 
in his own hands. When women, who are the principal shoppers, 
seek bargains they soon find the places where prices are lowest, and 
there they buy. Generally it is the department store which offers the 
greatest variety of wares at lowest cost, and there the shoppers gather. 
It is the consumers who build up the great corporations; it is they who 
starve out the little shops, petty manufacturers, and merchants. 

3. It is true that there is often an illegitimate force at work to 
produce concentration of productive agencies and capital; as when the 
capitalist secures advantages over competitors by fraud, by bribing 
public officials, by making secret terms with railroads and other 
transportation companies, and by other immoral and illegal methods. 
It has not always been easy for the general public to discover these 
unjust and hurtful methods of securing control and undue advantage 
over competitors and consumers, for such measures are naturally 
carried out in secret; when they are discovered there is indignant 
denial; and not seldom the charges made are false, resulting from 
disappointed greed or envy or ignorance. 

It is true that extraordinarily large fortunes generally go with unusual 
commercial ability, and to this extent genius is a cause of concentration 
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of wealth. But immense fortunes often go to men who may be 
financially efficient, yet dangerous citizens; sometimes wealth results 
from a series of accidents; sometimes it is inherited by incompetents 
and held together by trust companies. There is not much difference 
in ability between financiers of this generation and those of past 
generations; but there are enormous differences in riches. Therefore 
great wealth cannot be in any sort of ratio to the ability of possessors, 
and evidently is not uniformly the reward of virtue. 

in. MODE OF APPROACH TO THIS PERPLEXING PROBLEM OF RIGHTS 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF MANAGERS OF GREAT INDUSTRIES 

The reader is earnestly requested carefully to study again the con¬ 
tents of our first chapter, the analysis of the ends and elements of 
social welfare. What is right, what is duty, what is good, and what i§ 
the moral obligation of the community in relation to these new forces 
of concentrated wealth and industrial activity ? We must remember 
that what is good is the welfare of all men, women, and children in 
the nation, not merely the welfare of a class, however large; that 
welfare includes physical, material, and spiritual good; and that 
order, liberty, and opportunity are the necessary social conditions 
for the common realization of welfare as thus described. All these 
facts must be held together in the mind and balanced there. This is 
not easy; it is difficult and some think impossible; but if one element 
of welfare is left out, or one citizen, however humble and vicious, is 
ignored, action of the community is by so much immoral, unjust, 
unreasonable. 

The more weighty, complex, and difficult the problem is, the more 
necessary is it to suspend judgment until all facts are in, and to use 
all possible diligence and care to discover the facts just as they are. 
Reality will avenge itself on falsehood, whether intentional or not. 
This is true of a scholar’s book, of a preacher’s sermon, of a law enacted 
by Congress, or a decision of a supreme court. A traditional, 
conventional, fashionable lie can never do the work of truth. Majori¬ 
ties do not change reality, and some of the worst wrongs have been 
perpetrated by the voice of the people. One of the chief moral tasks 
of our age is to teach the people what is just and right, especially in 
vast affairs. 
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Let us take some illustrations of the complexity of considerations 
of right and wrong in relation to industry and trade. From the stand¬ 
point of a director of an urban electric-lighting company the test of 
success might be the profits which flow into his own bank account; 
but this test is not final. There are the interests of stockholders who 
have, some of them out of meager means, furnished the capital for 
the enterprise; and there are the interests of consumers of light; and 
beyond that the security of order, life, and property in the city, the 
danger of corrupting the city council, and a hundred other considera¬ 
tions. It is precisely because some strong men have regarded only 
their own personal interests and have ignored the sufferings and rights 
of others that we witness the rise of so many colossal sins and iniquities. 

In the manufacture of iron and steel America has won splendid 
triumphs, and the prices of steel wares have been lowered for the 
multitudes of consumers. Yet both manufacturers and the public 
have enjoyed these enormous advantages largely at cost of the work¬ 
men in the mills, thousands of whom have been tortured, maimed, 
killed, and their widows and fatherless children left to pauperism and 
vice, because safety appliances were neglected in the hot pursuit of 
cheap iron aqd large dividends, and because American employers 
have not provided accident insurance for their employees, as is done 
in all other Christian lands. The fact is that this rich and prosperous 
country has been willing to enjoy the results of toil and agony, and 
throw the chief cost upon poor immigrant workmen. 1 

This article will not solve any problem nor set any question at 
rest; but it is to be hoped that it will lead many to avoid snap judg¬ 
ments, and show students of social morality what hard and prolonged 
thinking it will cost to form an opinion which has any value. 

In a simple rural community, such as were those in which our 
ancestors lived, it was not usually very difficult to see the right way. 
If a man stole a pig or a load of grain the plain fact could be proved 
and the wrong was clear to anyone. But who can be quite sure that 
a great corporation or a ring of politicians is stealing from him in 
excessive prices for goods, in tariffs, or in taxes ? Men are not likely 

1 See article by W. Hard, in Everybody's Magazine , November, 1907; Charities 
and Commons , February, 1901, and December, 1907; various articles in the American 
Journal of Sociology , 1907-8, by C. R. Henderson on “ Industrial Insurance.” 
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to call attention to themselves with a megaphone at a moment when 
their hands are deep in public funds; and even if they are discovered, 
they look innocent and shout out against “agitators” and “dema¬ 
gogues.” Still more curiously such plunderers are frequently sincere 
when they complain of the criticisms of the public. First they hide 
the facts and then berate their critics for ignorance of business! 

Thought and action are inevitable and necessary. There is a 
crisis. The nature of the moral crisis may be stated in several propo¬ 
sitions: Experience shows that arbitrary and unquestioned power in 
the hands of private men of ability is sure to be abused, if there is 
money to be made by the abuse. The transfer of property to a small 
group of irresponsible persons without just equivalent means hardship 
and ruin for many thousands. The use of arbitrary power over capi¬ 
tal, labor, and commerce, secretly, without criticism and publicity, 
tends to paralyze the moral nature of those who exercise it, until they 
actually call darkness light, and black white. Such evils only in part 
correct themselves, for commercial and political corruption is not a 
“self-limiting disease.” Most of the abuses of extraordinary power 
are so closely connected with valuable public services that they can 
be corrected only with the greatest wisdom and care. Thus, for 
example, speculation in stocks, bonds, grain, oil, etc., is hard to regu¬ 
late without destroying the business of dealing in these commodities. 
In the management of manufactures, railroads, and commerce, the 
business requires ingenuity, energy, central administration, and 
interference must be extremely wise if it does not injure public 
interests. 

Examples of the complaints of abuses of power by privileged cor¬ 
porations may here be cited, not to create prejudice but to direct 
thought upon specific problems. 

In more than a few instances it can be shown that small groups 
of astute directors have established railroads by favor of the state 
giving bounties in land and money, by giving valuable franchises 
amounting to monopoly without any return; then the directors have 
so manipulated the road that the stockholders have been cheated out 
of their investments, that the inside “ring” might become enriched; 
and then the rates have been so arranged as to favor selected customers 
and towns at the expense of other customers and towns. At every turn 
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only one interest has controlled all action—the interest of the little 
group of directors who were in the secret of management. 

The manufacturers of steel and steel products have been arraigned 
for alleged misconduct and selfish policy; and it has been asserted 
specifically that they have secured from Congress special tariffs on 
imported steel and then charged American customers higher prices 
than they charged foreign customers; that they have ruined competi¬ 
tors by unfair means; that they have exploited their workmen by 
working them inhumanly long hours, subjecting them to unnecessary 
perils of life and limb, and leaving them to starve when they were 
disabled in the course of their occupation. 

Other large corporations dealing in sugar, flour, oil, and other 
necessary commodities are charged with suppressing competition an 
then raising the price of the goods beyond what it would be if compe¬ 
tition prevailed; that they have corrupted legislatures and courts to 
gain their ends; that they have burdened every poor family with 
an excessive charge for their services; and that the successful 
manipulators spend much of the fortune in luxury and waste and 
to the moral degradation of their heirs left without a motive for 
industry. 

It is constantly affirmed by men who have studied specific cities 
that the privileges of franchises giving the exclusive use of public 
property in streets to private persons for street cars, gas pipes, water 
works, telephones, etc., have often been secured without adequate 
if any return to the people by bribing members of tity councils to be 
untrue to their constituents. 

It has been discovered that selected taxpayers have bribed or brow¬ 
beaten assessors and so hidden millions of personal property from 
taxation, thus throwing the burden of supporting government and 
schools upon others much less able to bear this burden. A business 
which does not carry its part of taxation has a great advantage over 
those whose managers willingly or unwillingly pay the full sum due. 
If a rich merchant’s goods and house are worth one million dollars 
and assessed for taxes at five hundred thousand dollars, while a poor 
grocer’s property worth two thousand dollars is assessed for taxes 
at eighteen hundred dollars, there is a huge injustice; and such inequal¬ 
ity is only too common. 
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IV. WHAT IS SOCIAL DUTY IN VIEW OF SUCH FACTS? 

1. Individual virtue goes but a little way in such a situation; the 
only effect of being a virtuous taxpayer is to be robbed by tax-dodgers 
who make lying and even perjured returns to assessors. It does a 
family little good to be honest when transportation and lighting com¬ 
panies are laying enormous charges upon them in monopoly prices 
for goods and services. We must find a way to educate the conscience 
of the great managers or compel them to do justly. 

Unfortunately the obligation of the managers of our corporations to the 
public is not yet as clearly recognized as their obligation to the stockholders. 
Some of those who are most scrupulous about doing all that they can for the 
stockholders make this an excuse for doing as little as they can for the public in 
general, and disclaim indignantly the existence of any wider trust or any outside 
duty which should interfere with the performance of their primary trust to the 
last penny. There is many a man who in the conduct of his own life, and even 
of his own personal business, is scrupulously regardful of public opinion, but who, 
as the president of a corporation, disregards that opinion rather ostentatiously. 
Personally he is sensitive to public condemnation, but as a trustee he honestly 
believes that he has no right to indulge any such sensitiveness. He is unselfish 
in the one case, and selfish in the other.* 

2. It is evident that no wise and salutary action can ever be taken 
in the dark by citizens who are excited to indignation over stories 
of their wrongs but who do not know the facts from trustworthy and 
reliable sources. If a private citizen asks a corrupt manager for 
facts he will be kicked out of the office; indeed he can never secure an 
interview with the person really responsible. 

Public corporations must have public accounts, for publicity alone 
will enable the citizens to act justly both to the corporations and to 
the community. For the nation is really served by corporations and 
with great efficiency, and it is only abuses that require correction. 
An honest directorate will have nothing to conceal; and brigands 
should be forced to show their accounts. The necessity for publicity 
has been acknowledged officially by one of the greatest corporations 
the world has known: 

I say with the utmost frankness that I now believe the policy of silence which 
the company maintained for so many years, amid the misrepresentations which 

* A. T. Hadley, Standards of Public Morality , p. 84 ff. 
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assailed it, was a mistaken policy, which, if earlier abandoned, would have saved 
the company from the injurious effects of much of that misrepresentation . 3 

When the multitude of consumers whose painful daily economies 
compel them to give attention to all that affects their interests seek 
for light on the conduct of quasi-public corporations, they are baffled 
by conflicting reports and rumors; they are virtually compelled to 
pass some sort of judgment and seek relief. If the only persons who 
know all the facts refuse to make statements, an adverse judgment is 
inevitable and, if uncontradicted, will surely find expression in legisla¬ 
tion. The people must finally be trusted with the truth, and they 
will insist on having it. 

The leaders of the great industries are usually selected from our 
most capable men; the representatives of government are frequently 
incapable, if not dishonest and corrupt; and it has been natural that 
strongly individualistic “captains of industry” should despise officials 
and resent their interference. But not all public officials are weak 
and wicked; and if they were the leaders of corporations should be the 
first to help secure better men for office; for after all corporations are 
but creatures of government and have no rights except what they 
have been conditionally given by government of the people and for 
the people. Success in amassing # wealth may blind arrogant business 
men to this commonplace fact, but blindness is not a good qualifica¬ 
tion for facing reality, and the people “cannot be fooled all the time,” 
as Lincoln said. 

In the words of President Hadley, who, as a conservative and 
instructed economist, is entitled to respectful hearing: 

The constitution guarantees that no man shall be deprived of his property 
without due process of law; that no state shall pass any law impairing the obliga¬ 
tion of contract; and that a corporation has the right of a person in the sense of 
being entitled to fair and equal treatment. The conservatism of the American 
people goes farther than this. It supports a business man in the exercise of his 
traditional rights, because it believes, on the basis of the experience of centuries, 
that the exercise of these rights will conduce to the public interests. It puts the 
large industries of the country in the hands of corporations, even when this results 
in creating corporate monopoly, because it distrusts the unrestricted extension 
of government activity, and believes that business is on the whole better handled 
by commercial agencies than by political ones. But every case of failure to meet 
3 John D. Archbold, vice-president of the Standard Oil Company, in Saturday 
Evening Post , December 7, 1907. 
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public needs somewhat shakes the public in this confidence; and this confidence 
is not only shaken but destroyed if the manager of a corporation claims immunity 
from interference as a moral or constitutional right, independent of the public 
interests involved. Those who fear the effects of increased government activity 
must prove by their acceptance of ethical duties to the public that they are not 
blind devotees of an industrial past which has ceased to exist, but are preparing 
to accept the heavier burdens and obligations which the industrial present carries 
with it. 

In the long run business men, courts, legislators, governors, and 
presidents will do what the people believe ought to be done; and 
what the people think and will comes from the wide diffusion of knowl¬ 
edge of facts and principles. Therefore when the Christian young 
men of the nation band together for years, part of every Sunday, to 
learn what is right in great affairs, the tendency will be to make cor¬ 
porations more regardful of alert and educated public opinion. The 
church as an organization can take no partisan position, cannot enforce 
laws nor make them, cannot have a political policy or programme; 
but it can and should help to educate men and women who know 
what is right and will have the moral courage as citizens to demand 
and enforce reasonable laws. 

3. Even as it is we can expect much from resolute and intelligent 
action by executive officers of government and from courts in the 
enforcement of law as it stands now. For example, a sturdy and 
honest president has brought to their knees rich men who were literally 
stealing lands and mines and timber which belong to the nation. 
Without partiality the national conscience demands of public leaders 
that they punish and repress tramps, thieves, robbers, and burglars, 
whether the property stolen is a paper of pins, or a coal mine, a rail¬ 
road, an insurance fund, or a forest of valuable trees. 

The revolution in the corrupt management of certain great life- 
insurance companies is an example of what may be done by an enlight¬ 
ened public opinion acting through capable and upright executives. 

4. Short of socialism there are various methods by which the public 
can protect its rights against the encroachment of corporations which 
it has created and which have grown under benign protection of law 
to such huge proportions. The courts have already so interpreted 
the laws and applied them in particular cases as to prevent selfish 
and unscrupulous use of power and wealth and commercial organiza- 
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tion. Courts are human in character and judgment, and they cannot 
go beyond constitutions nor laws made within constitutional limits; 
and often they are under the hampering influence of traditions which 
no longer fit modem industrial conditions. But with all their limita¬ 
tions the courts of our land are the best representatives of a wise, 
careful, just judgment of the common welfare. 

Next to courts of law come the commissions which are appointed 
by states and federal government to regulate the action of corporatioas 
and see that they conform to the law. The most conspicuous and 
well-known example of this method of public control is the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, whose chief task is to regulate the conduct 
of the railroads in matters of rates. 

When a corporation is created and given a franchise the state or 
city may control its conduct in the future by making it a condition that 
a certain part of the profits go to the community treasury, or that 
streets be kept in good order, or, that fares are reduced, or that working¬ 
men are humanely treated in matters of hours and wages. The granting 
of a franchise is an opportunity for the public to restrict the selfish¬ 
ness of a corporation and to oblige it to respect various common rights. 

Another method of control is public ownership of plant, as of tracks 
and cars of a street railway, with leases to corporations on fixed terms 
which protect common interests during the life of the contract. 

In the last resort, and when all milder measures seem to fail, the 
city, state, or nation always reserves the right to purchase and con¬ 
trol any kind of business, and so manage it that the profits shall go 
to all and the employees shall be treated as the conscience of the 
people requires. In its extreme application this would be socialism, 
a system under which all capital, all instruments of production, would 
be owned and managed by the community. For reasons already 
indicated the people of America and other modem nations never 
resort to this method until all others fail. Examples of such public 
management may be seen in caring for the sewerage of cities, rivers, 
and harbors, the federal post-office, city water works, and some other 
public utilities. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY 

At the conference on trusts and combinations held in Chicago, October, 1907, 
under the leadership of the National Civic Federation, the following subjects were 
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considered: Should the federal government alone, or in harmony with state govern¬ 
ments, regulate interstate commerce? In relation to corporations: How should 
they be constructed? Should there be national corporations as well as those 
created by the state ? What should be the basis of capitalization of corporations ? 
of their internal control ? the provisions looking to the protection of investors and 
stockholders, as well as fair dealing with the public ? Should there be a distinction 
between public-service and other corporations? Should quasi-public utilities, 
like gas, electric lighting, and street railways, be considered natural monopolies 
to be regulated by the municipality ? What is the just and practicable limit of 
restriction and regulation, federal and state, of combinations in transportation, 
production, distribution and labor ? Shall the Sherman anti-trust act be amended ? 
If so, how ? 

From the highest official in our nation, President Roosevelt, we 
have clear, strong, and distinct declarations of the moral principles 
which are at the heart of the recent movement to protect honest cor¬ 
porations, to punish criminals in high places, and to protect the just 
rights of stockholders, employees, consumers, and all members of 
the community. Perhaps we cannot find a more accurate statement 
of the general drift of educated public opinion, although considerable 
differences of opinion exist in respect to particular points, than in the 
following utterance by the President: 

Experience has shown that it is necessary to exercise a far more efficient control 
than at present over the business use of these vast fortunes, chiefly corporate, in 
interstate business. 

There is no objection in the minds of this people to any man’s earning any 
amount of money if he does it honestly and fairly, if he gets it as the result of special 
skill and enterprise, as a reward of ample service actually rendered But there 
is a growing determination that no man shall amass a great fortune by special 
privilege, by chicanery and wrong-doing, so far as it is in the power of legislation 
to prevent; and that the fortune shall not have a business use that is antisocial. 

Every honest manager of a great corporation will desire the 
enactment and enforcement of laws which prevent the unscrupulous 
from having an advantage in the struggle for wealth. President 
Roosevelt also said: 

One great problem that we have before us is to preserve the rights of property; 
and these can only be preserved if we remember that they are less in jeopardy 
from the socialist and the anarchist than from the predatory man of wealth. It 
has become evident that to refuse to invoke the power of the nation to restrain the 
wrongs committed by the man of great wealth who does evil is not only to neglect 
the interests of the public, but also to neglect the interests of the man of means 
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who acts honorably by his fellows. The power of the nation must be exercised to 
stop crimes of cunning no less than crimes of violence. There can be no halt in 
the course we have deliberately elected to pursue, the policy of asserting the right 
of the nation, so far as it has the power, to supervise and control the business use 
of wealth, especially in its corporate form. 

Those who object to this language must do so on the ground that 
private interests ought to be permitted a free field, even with numerous 
special privileges, without any right on the part of the great public 
even to ask how their conduct affects the people. That would be 
slavery, and submission would be a confession that the nation was not 
fit to live. 

Legal and social responsibility must be fixed on responsible 
persons, not on underlings. Stockholders of corporations are scat¬ 
tered over the world and ask only for dividends on investments. To 
fine the company has no effect so long as it is cheaper to pay fines 
after long litigation than to correct abuses. It is unjust to punish 
subordinates who may even have protested against the wrong but 
have been overruled with threats of dismissal, by the men at the head. 
If the public desires to secure its welfare it must strike at the top, it 
must hit the men who direct or profess to direct the policy of the 
corporation. If a few directors were sent to the penitentiary for long 
periods or arrogantly defying the law, there would be fewer rich men 
who pretend to belong to the boards of dozens of corporations and 
know really little of any one of them except the balance sheets. It 
is said that we have no right to criticize the managers of corporations; 
that such criticism injures credit and brings on crises and serious 
disturbances in the financial world. But while there is much criticism 
that is ignorant and misdirected, are not the dishonest directors most 
to blame ? It is notorious that the very greatest insurance companies 
were nests of robbers, as is shown by the reorganization after exposures 
which brought a useful business and our nation into contempt. Busi¬ 
ness men of unquestioned integrity and intelligence have found in 
various cities that in securing franchises the honest men had no 
chance of success in competing with thieves who were not too scrupu¬ 
lous to bribe councilmen and fix primaries. Demagogues are to blame 
for a great deal of mischief, and labor leaders sometimes excite class 
hate and prejudice; but they derive their keenest arguments from 
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statements made by competent lawyers, judges, and business men who 
lay bare the actual deeds of corporate wrong-doers. Resistance to 
life-saving devices on railroads, guards to dangerous machinery, 
prohibition of child-labor in mills and factories is not a secret but is 
known to every wage-earner and social student in the nation. And 
until this selfish policy is openly and resolutely fought by managers 
of corporations, and until they cease supporting costly lobbies at 
state capitals to defeat humane and reasonable laws, the innocent 
majority must suffer with the minority of directors. It is idle to affirm 
that all this antagonism to corporate mismanagement is without 
ground. It is bad enough to do wrong to millions; it is national moral 
ruin to suppress discussion by threats of panics. A panic would be a 
blessing if it would sweep away all the gigantic corruption and rob¬ 
bery which have slain millions of children, debased political life, set 
wage earners into a separate class against all others, made virtue seem 
the badge of weaklings, taught the masses to regard the church and 
college as the ally of strong public enemies, used the press to throw 
sand in the eyes of the public, and made men feel that their very souls 
were the slaves of some unseen power, and not “ that which makes for 
righteousness.” 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
m. ATONEMENT IN THE LATER PRIESTLY LITERATURE 


JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 

The adoption of the Priestly Code in the days of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah marked an epoch in the history of the Hebrew religion. It 
signalized the triumph of the legalistic, priestly aspect of religious 
thought. Prophecy had emphasized the value of the ethical element, 
and of man’s right relations to his fellows, as indispensable to his 
acceptance with God; legislation lays its stress upon the distinctively 
religious clement, and upon the necessity of man’s right attitude 
toward God himself. It seeks to secure the desired attitude by pro¬ 
viding a series of regulations which shall control all the activities of 
life on their Godward side. It furnishes a rule, or ritual for the per¬ 
formance of every religious function, and it recognizes the religious 
element present in practically every human act or experience. The 
inevitable result was a transfer of emphasis from character to act, 
from being to doing, with the accompanying danger of external- 
ism and formalism in religion. Nevertheless, the whole movement 
grew out of and attempted to give utterance to two great thoughts, viz., 
the immeasurable holiness of God, and the enormity and universality 
of sin. These two truths were driven deep into the consciousness of 
Israel’s religious thinkers by the fall of Jerusalem and the agonies of 
exile, drastic penalties inflicted by a most holy God upon a desperately 
wicked people. The task of atonement is now greater than ever 
before; God and man are at the farthest poles of estrangement. 
None but the most rigid, exact, minute, and comprehensive provisions 
for atonement will secure the desired forgiveness and restoration to 
favor. 

The chief literature expressive of this feeling is Ezek., chaps. 40-48, 
the Priestly Code, the P document, and the books of Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah. This does not comprise the total literary output of 
the exilic and post-exilic age, but it represents the predominant spirit 
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of the age which breathes through almost all of its literature, e. g., 
the later prophets, many psalms, and even some of the Wisdom 
Literature. 

In the study of the atonement ritual an initial fact of great signifi¬ 
cance presents itself; sin is no longer primarily the product of the will. 
It may be and frequently is existent entirely apart from any act of 
volition; “unwitting sins” play a large part in the law, for they 
require atonement no less than deliberate sins. 1 Not only so, but 
even certain inanimate objects are under the necessity of being made 
acceptable to God through atonement. Certain inevitable, natural 
processes also involve the necessity of atonement. The truth of these 
statements appears from such regulations as those concerning child¬ 
birth (Lev. 12:6-8), where instead of something calling forth divine 
displeasure, there seems to be rather a gracious manifestation of 
divine favor; those concerning the person who has accidently come 
in contact with a corpse (Num., chap. 19); those providing for the 
propitiation to be made in behalf of the altar (Ezek. 43:19-27: Exod. 
29:36 f.); and those dealing with “unwitting sins” (Lev., chaps. 4, 5). 
Such matters as these do not constitute sin in the Christian sense of the 
word at all, yet the necessity for atonement is imperative; failure to 
provide it means death (Lev. 15:31). 

In general we may say that atonement is called for by three classes 
of offenses: (a) cases of uncleanness, where atonement serves for 
general purificatory purposes, making the person or thing acceptable 
in the divine presence; 3 ( b ) “unwitting sins,” i. e., unintentional or 
accidental transgressions; 3 ( c ) deliberate, intentional sins. This third 
category is excluded by some from the list of sins for which atone¬ 
ment may be made. 4 This limitation of the efficacy of atonement to 
cases of unwitting sin either against moral or ceremonial law is sup- 

1 It is not to be supposed that this phase of the conception of sin appeared for 
the first time in exilic and post-exilic times. It is rather a survival of earlier beliefs, 
which were ignored, if not opposed by the prophets, but were always a part of the 
popular consciousness and held their place uninterruptedly in the ritual. 

2 E. g., Exod. 29:1 ff., 36 f.; Lev. 8:14 f.; 9:1 ff.; chaps. 12, 14, 15; Num. 6:9 ff.; 
chaps. 7, 19, 28, and 29. 

3 E. g., Num. 15:22-29; Lev. 4:1—5:19. 

4 So Schultz, American Journal of Theology , Vol. IV, p. 297; Stade, Biblische 
Theologie des AUen Testaments , Vol. I, p. 164. 
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ported by Num. 15:30 ff., which expressly declares that for sins com¬ 
mitted “with a high hand ” there can be no atonement. This general 
principle is supported by a number of specific laws decreeing the 
death or excommunication of persons guilty of such offenses as incest, 
witchcraft, adultery, blasphemy, murder, disregard of the.Sabbath, 
and various violations of the ritual. 5 But over against this general 
law and its many concrete illustrations, there are several cases of a 
contrary character which none but the most sophistical methods of 
interpretation can convert into unwitting sins. For example, atone¬ 
ment is available for perjury, betrayal of trust, robbery, oppression, 
sexual intercourse with another man’s bondmaid, and murmuring 
against Jehovah’s representatives. 6 How shall we account for these 
conflicting views ? It must be borne in mind that the Priestly Code is 
a compilation from various sources and represents generations of 
ritualistic usage and theory. The point of view controlling the most 
of this material is that only unintentional sins are open to atonement; 
but not all of it has been brought into harmony with the dominant 
view. Furthermore, it is not improbable that the exclusion of delib¬ 
erate sins from the possibility of atonement was an ideal of the earlier 
strata of the Priestly Code which was found to be impracticable; 
time showed it to be impossible of realization. The later revision 
of the statutes therefore made a concession at this point to human 
weakness. 7 

The purpose of the atoning act, in the Priestly Code as elsewhere, 
is to facilitate communion with God, to remove obstacles to such 
communion of whatever sort they may be. The efficacy of the trans¬ 
action lies in the performance of the atoning act; that is the sine qua 
non . In certain cases confession of sin accompanied the act (e. g., 
Lev. 16:21), but in many others where atonement was called for 

5 Gen. 17:14; Exod. 12:15, 19; 30:33, 38; 31:14, 15*, 3 2 * 33 ff *; 3 S'- 2 ; Lev. 
7:20f., 25-27; 10:1 ff.; 17:4,9,10; 18:29; 19:8; 20:2,6,9-12,27; 22:3; 23:29f.; 
24:15-17,21; Num. 9:13; 15:32; 19:20; 35:31-34* 

6 Lev. 5:1; 6:1-7; 19*. 20 ff.; Num. 16:41 ff. In Num. 5:6 ff. and Lev* 

16:21 f., all sins seem to be provided for, but possibly unwitting sins only were in 
mind, and in Lev., chap. 16, the sins of the community as a whole rather than those of 
individuals are certainly intended. 

7 As a matter of fact Lev. 6:1-7; 19: 21 f.; and Num. 5:5-8 are quite generally 
assigned to the latest accretions to the Priestly Code for reasons quite apart from 
their position with reference to deliberate and inadvertent sins. 
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there was nothing to confess; the act was all in all. While there was 
this insistence upon the performance of the rite, there went along with 
it a practically complete tolerance as to beliefs concerning the rite. 
This is characteristic of all ancient rites; provided a man discharge 
his ritual obligations, he is at liberty to interpret them according to his 
own pleasure. Furthermore, sacrificial rites are a growth, not an 
invention. They go on from generation to generation and gather to 
themselves new meaning with the progress of time. So that to a 
sacrificial institution dating its origin far back in the past, we need 
not be surprised to find more than one explanation attached. 

This is certainly true of the rite of atonement. One value assigned 
to the rite is evidently that of a purging agency. It purifies persons 
and things from uncleanness and sin. Blood plays a large part in this 
ritual. The person or thing to be cleansed is anointed or sprinkled 
with blood and this act removes all impurity as if by magic. An 
illustration of this is furnished by the ritual for the cleansing of lepers 
(Lev. chap. 14). 8 The leper is already healed of his disease before 
application is made for ceremonial cleansing. The purpose of the 
atonement therefore is not to placate the wrath of God in order that 
the leper may be healed, but rather to remove from him all traces of 
the uncleanness of his leprosy, due probably to the malevolence of a 
demon. This cleansing function of blood belongs in the same cate¬ 
gory with that of the lustral water for the purpose of removing unclean¬ 
ness due to contact with a dead body (Num. 19:11 f.), the burning 
and washing necessary after participation in war (Num. 31:21-24), 
the incense burned by Aaron in order to turn aside the plague which 
was devastating Israel (Num. 16:46 ff.), and the sacred oil used in the 
consecration of priests (Lev. 8:12). This conception of the efficacy 
of blood goes back to ancient usages and ideas, which have persisted 
among the Arabs even to the present day. The Bedouin sprinkles 
blood when he digs a well, erects a building, or tills new land, and 
believes that by so doing he protects himself from the activities of 
hostile demons. 9 Blood was one of those substances which traditio 1- 
ally had power to remove persons or things from the sphere of the 

8 Similar cases are to be found in Lev. 8:23, 30; 12:6-8; 14:48 ff.; Exod. 29:12, 
20, 21. 

0 Doughty, Arabia Deserta % Vol. I, pp. 136, 452. 
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profane to that of the sacred. An animal having been set apart to 
Jehovah, its blood was holy and was able to impart the quality of 
holiness to that with which it came in contact. 10 

This conception of the cleansing or sanctifying power of blood 
applies in all cases in which the blood is actually applied to the person 
or object which is to be made clean or holy. There are many cases 
of atonement, however, in which no such physical contact between the 
sinner and the blood is required. 11 For such, some other explanation 
must be sought, and the clue to it seems to be furnished by the fact 
that fat and blood are so commonly associated in the sacrificial ritual. 
Now fat is well known to have been regarded as the best part of the 
animal in the Semitic world. The best of the fruit is called its fat in 
the Old Testament itself (Num. 18:12). The crime of Eli’s sons was 
probably that of taking the fat which, as the best part of the offering, 
belonged to Jehovah. Fat and blood are described as Jehovah’s 
food in Ezek. 44:7. Blood thus seems to have been held in equally 
high esteem with fat as an article of food. 12 The use of blood and 
fat accordingly point back to early times when the sacrifice was 
regarded as a family meal of which the deity and his worshipers alike 
partook and thus cemented the fellowship between them. But it is 
impossible to suppose that this crude, sensuous conception was pres¬ 
ent in the mind of th? exilic or post-exilic legislator. It is more 
probable either that he accepted long cherished customs without 
understanding or seeking to understand their true significance, or that 
he regarded the sacrificial blood and fat in many cases as a gift to 
God. It is scarcely credible, however, that the priestly revisers of the 
ritual assumed so unquestioning an attitude as the former alterna¬ 
tive implies; and certain positive facts favor the latter alternative. 
The eating of the sin-offering is not permitted to the offerer but is 
confined to the priests, the representatives of God. In the early stages 
of the Hebrew ritual, sacrifice was certainly looked upon as a gift to 
God. In the Priestly Code itself sacrifice is constantly represented as 

xo So H. P. Smith, American Journal of Theology , Vol. X, p. 419. 

11 It is very probable that in earlier stages of the ritual blood was applied to aU 
persons seeking atonement just as it was to things, and that the same idea of purifying 
held good in all cases (cf. Exod. 24:8; 29:20; Lev. 8:23 ff.). 

xa For evidence of this custom among the Semites and other primitive peoples, 
see W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites , 2d ed., pp. 234; cf. Ps. 50:13. 
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a gift; even the sin-offering is so designated (Lev. 4:23, 28, 
32; 5:11). The fact that the Nazirite must offer a sin-offering at the 
close of his Nazirate is explicable on the gift basis, i. e., now that the 
Nazirite is about to withdraw from his close, undivided attachment 
to Jehovah, he propitiates him with liberal gifts lest he be incensed 
by such abandonment of him (Num., chap. 6). The substitution of 
fine flour for an animal in the case of the sin-offering of a poor man 
likewise points toward the gift hypothesis (Lev. 5:11 ff.). 

In any case, the inteipretation of the sin-offering and the trespass¬ 
offering as representative of atonement through vicarious satisfaction 
of the divine demand for justice cannot stand. The death of the 
sacrificial animal does not represent the death of the sinner. The 
sin is not transferred to the slain victim. The impossibility of the 
theory of vicarious satisfaction appears from several facts. As pre¬ 
viously noted, fine flour may constitute a sin-offering (Lev. 5:11 ff.); 
there can be in such a case no vicarious death for sin. Not only so, 
but this flour and the flesh of the sin-offering and trespass-offering 
were most holy, so that only priests might eat of it and that too under 
restrictions (Lev. 5:13; 6:24 f.; 7:6). This is scarcely consistent 
with the view that the sin has been transferred to the slain animal. 13 
Then, too, the emphasis of the ritual is not upon the slaughter, as would 
be the case if the death of the sinner were the end in view, but rather 
upon the sprinkling of the blood upon the altar. Furthermore, ani¬ 
mals were slain for other sacrificial offerings where the purpose was 
not to make atonement for sin; hence the death of the sacrificial 
animal is evidently consonant with other interpretations than that of 

»3 The fact that in certain cases the flesh of the sin-offering is not eaten by the 
priests but is burned “without the camp” (Exod. 29:14; Lev. 4:11 f., 21; 16:27) is 
not inconsistent with the view that the flesh was holy. The cases in question are the 
sin-offerings for the High-Priest, the priests, or the community as a whole. The 
priests would scarcely be expected to eat offerings made to God in their own behalf. 
There was evidently difference of opinion as to the propriety of the priests eating 
of the sin-offering of the community of which he himself was a part (Lev. 4:21; 10: 
16 ff.), but such an offering is specifically declared to be “most holy” (Lev. 10:17). 
The holiness of these offerings appears likewise from the emphasis laid upon the 
necessity of sprinkling their blood upon the altar for purifying purposes, and from the 
fact that the flesh was to be burned in a “clean place.” The burning outside of the 
camp was merely an additional precaution against the danger of anyone coming in 
contact with the most holy flesh (cf. W. R. Smith, Religion 0/ the Semites , 2d ed.. 
pp. 371 ff.). 
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vicarious satisfaction. Finally, certain offenses were beyond the possi¬ 
bility of atonement; nothing but the sinner’s death would suffice 
(Exod. 35:2; Lev. 20:9-16, 27; 24:16 f., 21; Num. 15:32-36). It 
is quite clear, therefore, that the death of the animal was not regarded 
as the equivalent of the death of the sinner. 

What is the significance of the laying on of hands in the atonement 
ritual ? Some have urged the substitutionary hypothesis as furnish¬ 
ing the only solution: the sinner lays his hands upon the head of the 
victim and thereby imparts his own guilt to the animal which dies in 
his place. It appears, however, that outside of the cultus the laying 
on of hands often signifies the impartation of good gifts but never the 
transmission of evil. 14 Furthermore in the non-sacrificial laws the 
laying on of hands at times designates something other than trans¬ 
mission or impartation; e. g., in the case of one accused of blasphemy, 
the witnesses lay their hands upon his head, probably for the purpose 
of solemnly identifying the offender, or of vouching for the truthful¬ 
ness of their testimony, but certainly not in order to transmit to him 
any guilt that attaches to them, for he is already guilty and they inno¬ 
cent (Lev. 24:10 ff.). is Hence in the sacrificial ritual there is a priori 
an alternative explanation open to us; we are not shut up to the 
hypothesis of transmission of guilt. But this latter hypothesis is out 
of the question in the case of certain sacrifices in which the laying on 
of hands constitutes a part of the ceremony, though they have no rela¬ 
tion to the function of atonement, e. g., the peace-offering and the 
burnt-offering (Lev. 1:4; 3:2). These sacrifices are distinctly gifts 
to the Deity, and the laying on of hands seems to have been the sacri¬ 
fice's method of presenting his gift, the way in which he designates it 
as coming from him. The sin-offering, however, is also a gift (Lev. 
4:23), and so open to the same interpretation of the laying on of hands. 
That there was actual or symbolical transference of guilt to the sacri- 

*4 The best discussion of this subject is that by Matthes, Zeitschrijt jUr die alh 
testamentiiche Wissenschajt , Vol. XXIII, pp. 97 ff., the results of which are here stated. 

*5 The only case in the cultus in which there is clearly transmissio culpae through 
the laying on of hands is that of the goat sent away to Azazel (Lev. 16:21); but this 
animal is not slaughtered in sacrifice, nor was its blood sprinkled upon the altar. 
There is thus no parallel here to the atoning sacrifice. The goat is merely the means 
by which the iniquity is carried away from Israel’s land and so does but discharge the 
same function as the ephah of the vision in Zech. 5:5-10. 
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fice seems moreover ruled out by the simple fact that the animal was 
thereafter sacrificed to God and its flesh was “most holy.” 

A subsidiary question in this connection is the significance of the 
representation of the Priestly Code that the Levites were demanded 
by Jehovah in lieu of the first bom who rightfully belong to him 
(Exod. 13:2; Num. 3:i2f., 41; 8:16-18; 18:15). This claim to 
the firstborn is based upon the deliverance from Egypt and from the 
slaughter that annihilated the firstborn of Egypt. What the historical 
antecedents of this theory concerning the Levites were it is impossible 
to say, but the view of P is perfectly simple: The Levites are a gift to 
God in substitution for the firstborn of Israel upon whom Jehovah 
has the same claim as he has upon the first-fruits and firstlings. It is 
a vicarious offering certainly; but it is not penal substitution for there 
is no question of guilt here, nor is there any thought of death in the 
law, whatever there may have been at some remote period in the past. 
The life-service of the Levites is dedicated to Jehovah as a gift in con- 
pensation for the life-service of the firstborn (cf. the case of the 
dedication of Samuel to the service of Jehovah in the temple at 
Shiloh). 

A similar conception underlies the polltax levied upon all male 
Israelites over twenty years of age whenever the census was taken 
(Exod. 3o:nff.). This is declared to be “atonement money” (or 
ransom) to make atonement for their lives, thg,t there might be no 
plague among them. A census was an occasion fraught with danger 
—witness the plague that followed David’s census; to forestall an 
outbreak each male must appease the Deity with an offering (Exod. 
3o:i3f.). 

Thus the atoning sacrifices of the Priestly Code can all be explained 
as acting in one or the other of two ways, serving either as cleansing 
agencies which render unclean persons or things clean, or as gifts to 
Jehovah which assure him of the sinner’s sorrow and desire for pardon. 
The gift of course was not looked upon by the legislators as being of any 
value in itself to Jehovah, but only as representative of the offender’s 
attitude of mind and heart. From this point of view it is difficult to 
understand the objection sometimes urged against this interpretation, 
viz., that the conception of God was so exalted and spiritual during 
this period that any thought of offering him gifts must have been 
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impossible. 16 Gifts are still offered to God with more or less direct¬ 
ness even by the civilization of the twentieth century. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that for the great body of worshipers the ritual 
was the all-absorbing thing and that the theology out of which it grew 
was in all probability confined to a relatively small number of people. 
The exact performance of the entire ceremony was the essential thing; 
it is not likely that one part of the sacrificial rite was considered to 
have any more efficacy than another; the entire rite was necessary to 
secure the desired atonement. Not only was this so in the case 
of any particular sacrifice, but the later priestly cultus as a whole came 
to be looked upon as possessed of atoning value. The purpose of it 
all was to propitiate Jehovah, who had shown himself capable of such 
awful wrath. Lest further outbreaks of his anger occur, the most 
minute care is taken to guard every detail of life, both sacred and pro¬ 
fane, so zealously that there shall be no possibility of offending his 
divine majesty beyond the point of endurance. The whole cultus is 
expressive of the desire of the pious to conform in every slightest detail 
to the divine will. It is the apotheosis of obedience. This obedience 
is practiced in the eager hope that thereby the heart of God may be 
touched so that his afflicting rod may be withheld (Lev., chap. 26). 
The large amount of ritual for the express purpose of making atone¬ 
ment, with its climax in the legislation for the great day of atonement 
(Lev., chap. 16), is the outstanding characteristic of the Priestly Code 
as over against the Deuteronomic and Covenant Codes. There we 
move in an atmosphere of comparative freedom and joy; here we are 
oppressed by fear and sorrow. In the hands of the majority the per¬ 
formance of this atoning ritual degenerated into an unethical and 
unspiritual formalism; but to the spiritually minded it was but the 
concrete embodiment of the great teachings regarding sin, repent¬ 
ance, and God enunciated by the prophets. 

The Old Testament teaching concerning atonement as it has been 
brought out in these three articles may be here summarized for con¬ 
venience. The need of atonement lies in the fact that all men are 
sinners, hence ever and anon in direct antagonism to God, and there¬ 
fore subject to his punitive wrath. Atonement is the process by 

16 So, e. g., W. P. Paterson, article “Sacrifice,” in Hastings’ Dictionary 0j the 
Bible. 
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which the just wrath of God against the sinner is assuaged. Atone¬ 
ment avails for the great bulk of sins, but certain extraordinary crimes 
are beyond its pale. Various views seem to have obtained in the Old 
Testament period from time to time as to the meaning and method 
of atonement. From very early times repentance was looked upon as 
efficacious in averting God’s wrath, and through the influence of the 
prophets this belief struck root deep into the religious consciousness of 
Israel. It may be fairly doubted whether any form of atonement in 
the prophetic and post-prophetic days did not imply more or less of 
this subjective element behind all objective acts. This is especially 
true of the common conception of the atoning sacrifice as a gift or 
compensation made to God to invoke his favor. The gift is, on the 
face of it, an acknowledgment of sin. Another conception of 
atonement which seems to have been present all through the history 
of the idea, concurrent with the two conceptions just mentioned, is 
that of a purification whereby the uncleanness and sin so obnoxious 
to Jehovah are removed from his sight and all obstacles to the free 
course of his grace are done away. Allied with this view is the con¬ 
viction that the purificatory work can be accomplished only by God 
himself; the most that man can do is to put himself in an attitude of 
confession and sorrow for sin with an earnest desire for cleansing. 
Finally, there is the view that atonement means vicarious satisfaction 
of the demands of the divine justice. This view, however, appears 
only sporadically and is rather to be regarded as a survival from a 
very early period than as the deliberate promulgation of later times. 
In no case does it appear as a part of the direct and positive teaching 
concerning atonement; for of the two narratives where it is most 
clearly presented one records it as a custom of long standing and pro¬ 
ceeds to emphasize certain ethical and religious teachings of another 
type upon the basis of the custom (Deut. 21:1-9); the other utilizes 
it, as an existing belief, for the partial explanation of an obscure prob¬ 
lem (Isa. 52:13—53:12), and even there lays its greatest stress not 
upon the thought of vicarious satisfaction but upon that of the benefits 
that accrue to those in whose behalf vicarious suffering is endured. It 
can hardly be said, therefore, that vicarious satisfaction, or penal substi¬ 
tution, is a characteristic teaching of the Old Testament concerning 
atonement. It is rather incidental and subordinate, a view that has 
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fallen to the rear in the onward march of the Hebrew spirit, a part of 
its inheritance which it makes little effort to transmit to succeeding 
generations. 

Underlying all the ceremonies, figures, and symbols of the atoning 
ritual, there is the ineradicable teaching of the holiness of God. 
This holiness, unmoral in its beginnings, is at the close allied to and 
informed with ethical truth. Holiness includes justice and demands 
righteousness. But it is a justice “ touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.” The penalty of sin is death; but the justice of God 
does not insist upon “ the due and forfeit of my bond.” It is a justice 
tempered with mercy and throbbing with love. Jehovah is “long 
suffering and plenteous in mercy and repenteth himself of the evil.” 
The availability of pardon is implied in every atoning rite. The pre¬ 
requisites to the securing of pardon are so graduated as to rule out 
none who sincerely desire it, no matter how poor or friendless. It is 
of the utmost importance that the conditions be met, but they are not 
intended to be unreasonably severe. The ritual of atonement was 
hardly looked upon as a thing in itself pleasing to God, except in so 
far as the performance of it was a test of obedience to divine law. 
Whatever notions may have prevailed about the efficacy of the ritual in 
early times, or in the minds of the populace at large, it can scarcely 
be doubted that for the later legislators themselves the chief value of 
the ceremony was on its manward rather than its Godward side. It 
served as a great educational agency inculcating in the hearts and 
minds of participants and spectators right conceptions of the sinful¬ 
ness of man and the holiness and mercy of the just God. 
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THE DETROIT MANUSCRIPTS OF THE SEPTUAGINT 
AND NEW TESTAMENT 

The announcement in the February Biblical World of the appearance 
in this country of four Greek biblical manuscripts, hitherto unknown, 
and dating from early periods, must arouse wide interest among students 
of the Old and New Testaments. Not only the antiquity of these uncial 
codices, but the quality of their text, seem to promise for some, if not for 
all of them, a high degree of value. Taken together, they constitute the 
most important discovery of Greek biblical manuscripts made in many 
years. More than this, their sudden appearance, from an unknown source, 
combined with the excellent preservation of two of them, invites the hope 
that other parts of the larger codices from which these portions have come 
may even now be awaiting discovery in some remote convent, or in the 
hands of some dealer. Certainly in the case of the Septuagint manuscript 
of Deuteronomy-Joshua this seems likely. Without waiting for more, 
however, scholars will find in the new manuscripts a variety of problems, 
critical and paleographical, of more than ordinary interest. The following 
discussion of some of these is based upon the account given by Professor 
Sanders in his notable announcement of the manuscripts in the February 
Biblical World. 

The manuscripts were first seen by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, in the 
autumn of 1906, in the hands of a well-known dealer in Gizeh, from whom 
they were purchased in the following winter by Mr. Freer. The state¬ 
ment of the dealer that they came into his hands from Akhmim is alto¬ 
gether likely, since Akhmim is not only a productive site for Christian 
antiquities, but serves as a gathering-point for antiques and curios from 
a wide district of Egypt. 

The writing of MS I, of Deuteronomy and Joshua, as it appears in 
the facsimile given on p. 139, presents resemblances to a British Museum 
Homer that are little short of astonishing. A detailed comparison of 
capitals, symbols, and individual letters makes it practically certain that 
these two manuscripts come from the same date and school of writing, 
if they are not actually the work of the same scribe. The rulings in the 
British Museum Homer are curious; the alternate lines only are ruled, 
except that three successive lines are ruled at the top and bottom of each 
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page. If this trait characterizes the Detroit manuscript as well, a connec¬ 
tion of remarkable subtlety and strength will be established between them. 
In any case, the history of the British Museum Homer becomes a matter 
of great consequence. It is a manuscript of the sixth century, 1 and was 
found in the Syrian Convent of St. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian Desert, 
between 1841 and 1847. Over the text of the Iliad certain works of 
Severus of Antioch were written in Syriac in the ninth or tenth century. 
The underlying Greek text runs 33 lines to the page, as against 31 in the 
Detroit Deuteronomy-Joshua. The only differences of importance in the 
hands are the vertical of Y, which is long in the Homer, and short in the 
other; and the poise of the X which is not quite the same in the two manu¬ 
scripts. These differences are only such as might appear in the writing 
of the same scribe at different periods of his work, and simply accent¬ 
uate the extraordinary resemblance of the two hands. It may be regarded 
as certain that these two manuscripts come from the same period and from 
the same “school” of writing. It has been conjectured that the Homer 
. was brought to St. Mary’s Convent by Moses of Nisibis when he went 
thither in A. d. 932, but Kenyon speaks as though the Syriac writing were 
applied in the Nitrian convent. The question naturally arises whether 
the Deuteronomy-Joshua found its way thither at the same time with the 
Homer, and has lain in that famous convent until recent times, or was 
parted from its sister manuscript earlier in its history. It is not necessary 
to suppose that it has been buried in a tomb all these centuries, since the 
dust and damp of convent ruins or lumber-rooms may quite as well have 
given it and the other Detroit manuscripts their appearance of having long 
been buried. Yet it is possible, even probable, that the palimpsest Homer 
was taken to this Syrian convent as a Syriac manuscript, and had pre¬ 
viously been separated from its kindred Septuagint manuscript. 

The connection thus established between MS I and the Homer palimp¬ 
sest takes on added interest in the light of another fact. The same 
volume which contains the scattered leaves of the Homer includes also 
48 leaves of the Gospel of Luke in Greek, written over, like the Homer, 
with the Syriac Severus. The hand of the earlier writing is of the sixth 
century. It is a bold uncial of good size, and bears some general resem¬ 
blance to that of the Homer and the Deuteronomy-Joshua, although no 
such close resemblance as they bear to each other. The resemblance is 
such as would naturally exist between manuscripts of the same general size, 

* LaRoche assigns it to the sixth or seventh, but says that some have dated it 
as early as the fourth century: Homerische Textkritik , 454-58. A facsimile is given 
in Palaeographical Society Facsimiles t Series II, Plate 3. 
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date, and dignity, for both are clearly*parts of large handsome copies. The 
Luke has two columns on the page, as does the Joshua. The Luke has 25 
lines to the column, the Joshua 31. The Luke has 11 letters in a line, 
the Joshua usually 12 to 15. These are substantial differences, but per¬ 
haps hardly greater than might exist between widely different parts of the 
same great Bible, upon which many scribes might work. For the type of 
text exhibited by the Detroit Joshua and the Codex Nitriensis is strangely 
similar. Professor Sanders finds his manuscript closest to Vaticanus, 
and Dr. Hort credits R (Nitriensis) with a large proportion of Pre-Syrian 
readings. This general resemblance in the style and make of these codices, 
in their probable date, in their common relationship to the Homer palimp¬ 
sest, in their excellence of text, and in their Egyptian provenance, may 
prove a clue of some value for the history of the Deuteronomy-Joshua 
codex. 

When Butler visited the Nitrian convents in 1883-84, he found no 
books at as-Suriani, as St. Mary’s seems to be called, and only loose scat¬ 
tered leaves at al-Baramus, near by. a Yet it does not necessarily follow 
that these very ancient establishments are now altogether without such 
treasures. It is certain that after the visits of Tattam, between 1841 and 
1847, measures were taken by the Patriarch to prevent the display of 
manuscripts to visitors at these convents, for when Mariette first went to 
Egypt, in 1850, to search these Nitrian libraries, he was denied access to 
them. 

The Detroit manuscript of the gospels (MS III), is not only the 
oldest of the group, but easily the most interesting. It is, to begin with, 
the only considerable uncial of the gospels in America, and is the first 
uncial containing the whole of the gospels that has been discovered in 
more than twenty years, that is, since Gregory found the Codex Athous, on 
Mt. Athos, in 1886. More than this, as an uncial manuscript containing 
the four gospels complete, it ranks at once with a group of seven manu¬ 
scripts, scattered through the first ten centuries. Were its text not 
distinctive in itself, this fact of completeness alone would give the Detroit 
gospels distinction of the most unusual sort. 

Of the date of the manuscript it is difficult to speak definitely. The 
simplicity of the hand, together with its freedom from ornament and exag¬ 
geration, suggests an early date for it, such as Professor Sanders has pro¬ 
posed. It must indeed be recognized that the Moslem conquest of Egypt in 
a. d. 640 need not be understood as putting a stop abruptly and finally 
to the making of Greek manuscripts there. Nor is it impossible that 

2 Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt , Vol. I, pp. 315, 316, 333. 
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codices made outside of Egypt should after the conquest have been brought 
thither. It is not necessary, therefore, to suppose all these manuscripts, 
even the latest portions of them, to have been written before that date. 
A hand much like that of these gospels appears in the marginal additions 
in Lord Amherst’s papyrus of the Ascension of Isaiah, which are assigned 
by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt to the close of the sixth century. 3 The same 
authorities point out the difficulty of dating Byzantine uncials with pre¬ 
cision, and it is hazardous to speak definitely here. But Dr. Grenfell has 
communicated to the writer the opinion that the new gospels are not later 
than the fifth century, and may even belong to the fourth, and in this 
opinion paleographers will probably concur. 

The subscription tvayyOaov Kara fmpKov is the regular one exhibited 
in uncial manuscripts from the fifth to the tenth century (KACEHKLUrA). 
The further subscription, in another fifth-century hand, probably gives 
the name of the owner of the book, Timotheus: 

Xpwre ayie av fiera rov SovXov aov rifiodeov tcai iravrcav ra>v 
avrov. 

Holy Christ, (be) thou with thy servant Timotheus and all his. 

The blurring of the name Timotheus seems to be due to the fact that 
it is written over the erasure of another name, doubtless that of the scribe 
or of an earlier possessor of the codex. The tasteful ornament that marks 
the end of the text gives no suggestion of a date later than the fifth 
century, and indeed is not inconsistent with an earlier time. 

But if the manuscript may with confidence be referred to the fifth, 
or even the fourth century, its age combines with its completeness to place 
it in these respects in the most important and valuable group of Greek 
codices. Vaticanus and Sinaiticus are the only complete Greek texts 
of the gospels older than it, and no other approaches it in age. Again 
aside from its completeness, simply as a considerable gospel manuscript 
older than a. d. 500 it stands high among the five manuscripts, Vaticanus, 
Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, Ephraemi, Bezae. 4 We congratulate American 
scholars that at last there is in this country one great ancient witness 
to the Greek text of the New Testament. Of Mr. Freer’s codex of 
Paul’s epistles we cannot as yet speak, but it is at least most gratifying 
to know that such a manuscript, fragmentary though it be, accompanies 
these gospels. 

s Amherst Papyri , Vol. I, p. 3, and Plates IV, V, VI. 

4Only seven other complete uncial manuscripts of the gospels are known: 
KBKMSUO. Of these KMSU are of the ninth and tenth centuries, 0 of the eighth 
or ninth, KB of the fourth. The new Moscow uncial (ninth?) may prove complete. 
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Aside from its early date, and its completeness, so rare among uncials, 
the new gospels must be granted a most respectful hearing by reason of 
the character of their text. Of the excellence of that text it is not yet possible 
to speak. It is at least clear that its omissions of certain verses in the last 
chapters of Luke would have the approval of Dr. Hort, who described 
these omissions as Western non-interpolations, and in them recognized 
almost the sole excellence of the Western text. They are indeed really 
Pre-Syrian readings of no family, but preserved in Western witnesses. We 
must add that not all these omissions are made by our new manuscript. 
In omitting John 7:53—8:11, it is true, the codex is Non-Western, yet at 
the outset, in other omissions, the Detroit gospels betray some affinity 
with the Western text. This affinity seems to show itself again in the order 
in which the gospels stand—Matthew, John, Luke, Mark—the order of 
the greatest of Western manuscripts, the Codex Bezae. This order appears 
also in the Munich uncial X, of the tenth century, in the Gothic version 
of Ulfilas, in some Old Latin manuscripts, and in one Greek cursive. 
The new manuscript thus finds itself in thoroughly Western company, as 
far as its order of books is concerned. 5 

Nor is this all. The most striking feature of the new codex thus far 
made known is its new reading after Mark 16:14, unknown in any extant 
manuscript or version, and only partly reported by Jerome. Of the value 
and authenticity of that reading we must not now undertake to judge; 
u knowledge of documents should precede final judgment upon readings;” 
but its presence in the text recalls at the outset Dr. Hort’s dictum, that 
the two chief characteristics of the Western text are boldness of paraphrase 
and readiness to adopt extraneous matter. 6 

It is not quite accurate to say that the remarkable reading tov 8c Irjvov 
in Matt. 1:18 has disappeared from all Greek manuscripts, since Tischen- 
dorf in his apparatus includes “74,” a thirteenth-century cursive, written 
in Arcadia, and now in Oxford, among the supporters of that lection. 
Its appearance in 74 is peculiarly interesting, because the writer of that 
codex, Theodorus of Hagiou Petrou, wrote no less than six other manu¬ 
scripts of the gospels between the years 1278 and 1301—234, 856, 484, 
483, 412, and the exemplar from which 90 was afterward copied. In no 
other of these does the reading reported appear,? and while its presence 

s Westcott and Hort, The New Testament in Greek, Vol. II, p. 165. 

6 Ibid., pp. 123, 124. 

7 Cf. Scrivener’s Collation oj New Testament Manuscripts, where two of Theo¬ 
dorus’ copies are collated. They do not read tipov in Matt. 1:18. 
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in 74 may be due to Theodoras* exemplar for that copy, it may be due to 
error on his part. 

But it is the new reading in the conclusion of Mark’s gospel which 
conspicuously distinguishes this manuscript, and, in connection with its 
other curious traits, promises for it a degree of eccentricity comparable 
almost with that of Codex Bezae. The new reading may be divided into 
two parts, the apology of the apostles and the reply of Jesus. The apology 
is preserved in Latin by Jerome, but in a different and smoother form. 
The reply of Jesus is not known to exist in any other manuscript, version, 
or Father. Four or five questions at once arise: the authenticity of the 
saying, the integrity of the reading, that is, the coherence of its two parts, 
its relation to the passage in which it stands, its textual significance, and 
the restoration of its text, which in the manuscript is desperately corrupt. 

The first of these need not detain us long. While the saying is not 
utterly unlike Luke 10:18, and John 12:31, 16:11, and “sin no more” 
recalls John 5:14, the whole utterance is so deficient in the crispness and 
vigor characteristic of Jesus* sayings, indeed it is so commonplace and 
diffuse, as to bear no resemblance to his acknowledged words. In detail, 
moreover, it presents hardly a point of likeness to the phraseology of 
Jesus as it is known to us. The words opos and Savos do not occur 
in the New Testament at all, and in it wroorpc^w is never used of repent¬ 
ance or conversion. The authority of Satan, rf i(owria to/v Sarava, is 
mentioned in Acts 28:18. I Peter 1:4, 5 shows most connection with the 
language of the saying, “ an inheritance, incorruptible, .... in heaven ** 
(K\rfpovofiCav &<f>9apTov . ... cv oupavots). But “to inherit the spiritual 
and incorruptible glory of righteousness which (glory) is in heaven** is 
an expression quite foreign to the New Testament, and to the words of 
Jesus most of all. 8 

The coherence of the new reading is perhaps greater than at first appears. 
Rebuked by Jesus, the apostles excuse their unbelief and hardness of 
heart on the ground that the age is “under Satan,** and the unclean spirits 
prevent the understanding of God’s truth. They call upon Christ to 
reveal his righteousness in an irresistible and unmistakable way. Christ 
replies that Satan’s dominion is near its end, though other portents are 
to come, and points out, doubtless with reference to their demand that he 
reveal his righteousness, that he has died for the conversion of the sinful, 

8 xpoc\ 4 yu> does not occur in the New Testament or in the Apostolic Fathers. 
The expression, flpof .... irerX^powcu, is a strange one. The participle, bfiapTfaat, 
does not occur in our gospels, the noun, d/iapr«X6f, being preferred throughout the New 
Testament. 
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and has thus made possible for them the heavenly inheritance. On the 
whole, it seems probable that the saying belongs with the apology, not¬ 
withstanding Jerome’s omission of it. The idea here reflected that demons 
are at work to prevent the acceptance of divine truth is constantly present 
in Justin Martyr, about the middle of the second century, appearing most 
clearly in the Apology, 58, “The so-called demons strive for nothing else 
than to lead men away from God the creator and his first-bom Christ.” 

When we compare this new paragraph with the rest of the Longer 
Conclusion of Mark, it is at least clear that the excusing of the apostles 
(dircAoyowro) articulates perfectly with Jesus’ rebuking of them 
(wv€l 8 ut€v) in 16:14. In style and tone, however, the new paragraph, 
like the new patch upon the old garment, does not altogether accord with 
its context. A sort of summary rapidity of statement pervades the con¬ 
text; no such clumsy elements as “the spiritual and incorruptible glory 
of righteousness in heaven ” appear in it. Something like this is indeed 
found in the Shorter Conclusion — “the holy and incorruptible (a<t>$aprov) 
preaching of eternal salvation,” and with that Conclusion rather than 
with the Longer, the new paragraph may have connection. The word, 
“spirits,” or “unclean spirits” (wvtvfmra (jucatfapra), is characteristic enough 
of Mark’s gospel, but the Longer Conclusion employs only “demons,” 
Saifjiovta , 16:9, 17. The Longer Conclusion leaves Jesus unnamed, or 
calls him “the Lord,” 16:20, or possibly “the Lord Jesus,” 16:19. The 
new paragraph calls him “the Christ,” 6 X/mo-tos. The Longer Conclusion 
is strikingly precise, in contrast with the feeble vagueness of “other ter- 
riblet hings are drawing near.” The loose and superfluous “they said unto 
the Christ,” is quite unlike the generally clean-cut style of the Longer 
Conclusion. The extraordinary corruptness of the text of the new para¬ 
graph further distinguishes it from the context, for fluid as is the text of 
the Longer Conclusion, it can hardly present in any manuscript such a 
patchwork of blunders as the new paragraph exhibits. The part of the 
reading quoted by Jerome was long since referred by Richard Simon to 
some apocryphal gospel,’ and to such a gospel or some second-century 
development of tradition, the whole reading may reasonably be assigned. 

We have further to inquire what the appearance of the new paragraph 
means for textual criticism. Does the appearance of this reading con¬ 
tradict the current views as to the history of the New Testament text, and 
present a problem of a new sort? On the contrary, it is most welcome 
as fresh evidence of a disposition long recognized as characterizing a cer¬ 
tain type of New Testament text, very ancient and not yet understood— 

9 J. Mill, New Testament , p. 118. 
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the fondness of the Western text for interpolation. If the Detroit gospels 
gave no other evidence of Western affinity, this reading would by itself 
suggest such a relationship. Matt. 20:28; 23:14, 27; 27:35; John 6:56 
are followed by such interpolations in Western witnesses; John 5:4 is 
such an interpolation, and Luke 6:5 is displaced by another. Codex 
Bezae, while it does not contain all of these, is especially rich in them. 

It is, of course, too early to assign the new gospels definitely to the 
witnesses to the Western text. In some readings Professor Sanders has 
found it Syrian, e. g., the ending of the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. 6:13. The 
reading in Luke 24:36, “And he says to them, It is I, be not afraid. Peace 
be unto you” is an interpolation, omitted in some important Western 
witnesses (a Western non-interpolation). The order in which our manu¬ 
script gives the clauses is unusual; indeed, it seems to be unprecedented. 
Thus while Syrian and probably neutral elements already appear in the 
text of the new manuscript, a Western element is unmistakable, and the 
new reading following Mark 16:14 should probably be reckoned a Western 
interpolation of material of second-century origin. 

In seeking to recover the true text of the reading, we must turn first to 
Jerome. He says, coni. Pdag. 2:15: 

In some copies, and especially in Greek codices, according to Mark at the 
end of his gospel it is written, Afterward when the eleven had reclined, Jesus 
appeared to them, and rebuked their unbelief and hardness of heart, because 
they did not believe those who had seen him risen. And they apologized saying, 
This age of iniquity and unbelief is substance [“substantia;” one MS reads 
“sub Satana,” under Satan], which does not permit the true worth [“virtutem”] 
of God to be apprehended through unclean spirits. 

The Latin of the part in question runs thus: 

Et illi satisfaciebant dicentes Saeculum istud iniquitatis et incredulitatis sub 
Satana 10 est, quae non sinit per immundos spiritus veram Dei apprehendi vir¬ 
tutem; idcirco jamnunc revela justitiam tuam. 

While the Greek text should naturally have decided preference over 
the Latin, which presumably represents a translation of it, the Greek 
proves to be so full of inconsistencies as unemended to defy translation. 
The text of Jerome, on the other hand, is for the most part smooth and 
significant, at least in the one Vatican manuscript which reads “sub Satana,” 
although even here we must emend the following “quae” to “qui.” If 
Jerome is right, however, the Greek must be altered in five places in as 
many lines to agree with him. The Greek does indeed decisively confirm 
the Vatican reading “sub Satana,” but in most other respects Jerome’s 
Most MSS read substantia. 
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text departs too widely from the Greek to be brought into line with it. 
Every reader will feel impelled to connect axdBapTa with irvcvfiaTtov , and 
for this very obvious correction Jerome’s “per immundos spiritus” may 
be deemed sufficient corroboration. We shall therefore read, inro rwv 
irvcvfiaTtov [t<ov] aKa$apT[u>v] y supplying the article necessary to give to 
aKaOapTuv the attributive position. Again, the one who withholds per¬ 
mission can hardly be the age, but should clearly be Satan himself. For 
this the Latin gives a sort of hint, with its “substantia quae sinit,” prob¬ 
ably representing an earlier “sub satana qui sinit.” But a trace of the 
very reading we seek stands in the Greek itself, in ra, which must 
now be read as one word. Changing 6 to tov to conform with i&vra, 
the phrase reads: tov firj tiavra. For the one remaining difficulty in the 
text, virip u)v iybi afJLapTr}(rdvTwv irapt&oOrjv, Professor Sanders’ substitution 
of to>v for wv seems a sufficient remedy. 

With these changes, the slightest, we venture to say, with which a 
clean text can be secured, although by no means sufficient to free the 
passage from all abruptness, we read as follows: 

tcatcelvoi direXoyovvTO Xeyovres oti 'O alcov oirros 7779 avopias teal 
t 7/9 airiarla 9 inro tov 'Laravav ionv, [t]o[i/] fir) ieovra inro ra>v irvev- 
fiareov [rd>v] atcaddpr[(ov] rijv aXrjdeiav tov Oeov tcaTaXafieadai 
Svvapuv. Sect tovto aTrotcdXvyjrov aov ttjv Siteaioavvrjv rjSrj , itcelvoi 
IXeyov T<p Xpiarip. 

K al 6 XpuTTO? itceivois irpoaeXeyev on UeirXqpeoTai 6 opos rcov era )v 
T7/9 e^ovaias tov 'ZaTava, aXXa iyyi&i aXXa Beiva. teal inrkp [t]g>i/ 
iyco dpapTTjadirrcov irapeSddrjv eh ddvaTov Cva inroaTpesfreoaiv eh ttjv 
aXrjOeiav teal prjteen ap.apTYj€rayaiv, Tva ttjv iv T<p ovpavep irvevpuinterjv 
teal d<f>0apTOV tt/9 hiteaioavvrji; Sogav teXrjpovopujaoiaiv. aXXd nrop- 
evdernes ktX. 

We may then translate: “And they made excuse, saying, This age of law¬ 
lessness and unbelief is under Satan, who, by the unclean spirits, does 
not allow (sc.“us”) power to comprehend 11 the truth of God,” etc. This 
reading of the passage satisfies the evident intent of the utterance, which 
is to explain why the apostles had not believed, not why “the unclean” 
had not; it connects irvevpdTwv and aKaSapra as must inevitably be done; 
and it does as little violence to the text as its extreme corruptness will 
allow. More than ever, in this form, the words recall Justin Martyr and 
his plaintive demonology, and connect themselves with the latter half of 
the second century. Edgar J. Goodspeed 

The University of Chicago 

1* For dtirafut with the infinitive, cf. II Esdros 10:13, °^ K arijrai 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT JERICHO 

On April 5,1907, excavations at Jericho were begun by Professor Sellin 
under the auspices of the Deutschen Palaestina Vereins and were continued 
for three weeks without interruption. The results of the excavations are 
published by Dr. Sellin in the fifth number of the Mittheilungen und Nach- 
richten des Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins for 1907. 

The area within which excavations were conducted covers a space of 
180 meters by 370, and rises on an average ten meters above the surrounding 
plain. From this mound there ascend seven knolls of an average height of 10 
meters. The first question to be determined was whether the mound 
really contained the remains of an old town; if so, the city wall must be 
sought. To this end, the mound was traversed by trenches in five different 
directions across its northern end, and nowhere in vain. 

The richest results were afforded by the most northern hillock where 
there were unearthed the ruins of a castle. It possesses a massive tower 
three stories high of unbumed brick. The castle had four apartments 
on the first floor, seven on the second, and six on the third, all of them open¬ 
ing off the tower like cells. Some of the partition walls of these rooms still 
remain intact. Rising through the three stories was a stone staircase, of 
which sixteen steps may still be seen, leading to the flat roof. The black¬ 
ened walls of the building show that at some time it was destroyed by fire. 
From the character of the architecture, the stone knives, and the potsherds 
found inside of the castle, it is evident that it was built in the Canaanitish 
period. Among other things found therein were twenty-two small unbumed 
clay tablets, evidently intended for writing purposes, but unfortunately 
not inscribed. There was likewise a clay idol 8 centimeters high, having 
an ox head with the horns broken off. Dr. Sellin declares the castle to 
be the best one from the Canaanitish period which has thus far been 
discovered and of great value for the information it furnishes concerning 
early Canaanitish architecture. 

The city wall was discovered at a distance of 40 centimeters below the 
surface of the mound. It is constructed of bricks of burned clay. The wall 
is 3 meters thick (in one place 12) and 3 meters high, rests upon a stone foun¬ 
dation 60 centimeters high, and is thus extraordinarily strong. A puzzling 
fact is that at a certain point there leads down from the top of the wall to 
the plain a stone staircase of nineteen steps. Why should ingress to the 
town be made so facile for an invader ? 

Among individual objects of special interest discovered may be men¬ 
tioned the feet of a small clay figure of Ashtarte, a mazzebah, and decorated 
potsherds with both engraved and painted designs, the first painted designs 
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so far discovered in ancient Palestine, and all belonging to the very oldest 
period of Canaanitish pottery. An object of quite special interest is a stone 
idol in human form, 20 centimeters high and of primitive workmanship, and 
a jar handle with a stamp bearing two ancient Hebrew characters which 
Sellin deciphers as PP. This, of course, might be the name of the Hebrew 
deity, Jehovah, but it might also be a fragment of some other name. Con¬ 
jectures must wait upon further information. The especial interest of this 
latter discovery lies in the fact that it furnishes evidence that the Canaanites 
already as early as 1500 b. c. employed the alphabet common to the Phoeni¬ 
cians, Moabites, and ancient Hebrews, notwithstanding the evidence of the 
Tell el-Amama and other tablets of the wide use of the Babylonian script 
in Canaan at this time. 

It is a matter of surprise that from the top to the bottom of the mound 
nothing but successive layers of Canaanitish remains have been discovered, 
so that we have here the deposit and continuous record of a thousand years 
of Canaanitish culture. It will be the task of further investigations to 
explore a second castle discovered in the progress of the work, and to 
locate the Hebrew town of Jericho rebuilt by Hiel (I Kings 16:34). 

The evidence of the excavations thus far is conclusive that the town 
here discovered is the Jericho once destroyed by the Israelites, and we 
shall await with eager interest the results of work now being conducted by 
Dr. Sellin on the same site. It would seem to be safe to say, on the basis 
of the discoveries thus far, that the Canaanitish Jericho, having an existence 
of centuries behind it, was wiped out of existence in mid career, and that 
this happened before the Israelites had in any way had opportunity to 
influence the manners and customs of the town. The excavations thus to 
this extent are in perfect agreement with the biblical record. 

J. M. P. Smith 

The University of Chicago 
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Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1907. Pp. 255. $1.50. 
Jesus Christ and the Civilization of Today. By Joseph Alexander 
Leighton. New York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. 248. $1.50. 
Christianity and the Social Crisis. By Walter Rauschenbusch. 
New York: Macmillai, 1907. Pp. 429. $1.75. 

Men thought that the latter half of the nineteenth century was the most 
significant period in the intellectual life of the world since the Renaissance. 
Protest was carried to a farther point than Luther ever dreamed of; author¬ 
ity was questioned in less fiery but more forceful ways than had been used 
by the French Revolution. New and stalwart conceptions were bom into 
the minds of men which had been bewildering were it not for the healing 
and harmonizing influence of great uniting principles. The world was one 
and it was free. 

To many of that time it seemed as though the end were reached and 
the only requirement remaining was to arrange details and show the final 
effect of the intellectual and spiritual conquest. 

But it has remained for the twentieth century to present the new prob¬ 
lems in their living reality. The nineteenth-century discussion was a 
question of facts; that of the twentieth century is a question of forces. The 
nineteenth century challenged ideas; the twentieth century throws down 
the gauntlet to institutions. The wisest are unable to say just where the 
compelling forces of our generation will carry us. The most contradictory 
voices are heard. Some men tell us that intellectual peace is to be secured 
in a naive materialism like to that of the early unreflective days of Greece, 
while, at the other pole, are those, equally in earnest and animated by a 
more contagious enthusiasm, who assert that the age of the spirit has just 
begun; that we are on the eve of the discovery, or at least rediscovery of 
tremendous spiritual powers; that new revelations are coming to beggar the 
splendors of the old prophets; that we are indeed on the eve of the world’s 
greatest spiritual revival. 

Some assert that the church is a moribund institution; it has filled a 
useful function in the past, but that all its work is being done and better 
done by other agencies. Others look for a rebirth of religious devotion, 
fresh martyrdoms, and a new reformation that shall lead not to schism but 
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to nobler Christian unity. Whatever be the outcome, it seems plain that 
we have entered the domain of realities. Sentiments may be beautiful, but 
can they be translated into deeds ? Creeds may be logical, but are those 
who believe them better men ? Churches may be historical, but do they 
have any present value? Human brotherhood is a fine phrase, but is 
there any spot on earth where it is really effectual ? 

Among the most significant voices of the new dispensation are three 
volumes recently published, each of which deals with a certain phase of the 
subject. The first is The Church and the Changing Order , by Professor 
Shailer Mathews. The chief interest in this book is found in the questions, 
“What will the age do for the church?” and “What can the church do for 
the age ?” The point of view is well indicated by the title of the first chap¬ 
ter, “The Crisis of the Church.” There are new forces at work in the world, 
new forms of life, and toward these forces the church must define its attitude. 
We have new intellectual conceptions. The Sunday school teaches one 
thing and the college laboratory quite another. The church must become 
as catholic in its intellectual sympathies as it seeks to be in its universal 
appeal. But the church must not alone be willing to harbor the evolutionist 
and the biblical critic; it must do more, for the church cannot live on liberty. 
It must have a positive gospel to preach and the gospel of the risen Lord is 
as vital as it ever was. The doctrine of immortality as a motive is still 
needed, and the fact of sin and the penalty of sin have present-day moral 
uses. The church must seize upon the social movement; it must realize 
its own ministry of brotherhood; and must understand that it is the business 
of the church to bring society and God together. As the church needs to 
capture reforms for its own sake, still more do the reforms need the church 
to guarantee their sanity and wisdom; but most of all it is the function of 
the church to lead in social movements by its ministry for the regeneration 
of men. The materializing forces of the present, which are not chiefly 
intellectual but rather practical, tending to make social clubs of the churches 
and to give worldly ambitions to their members, must be dominated by a 
church doing the will of a real God in the light of a real gospel. The church 
is summoned to a heroic social leadership. For this work it will require 
heroism and the wielding of the sword of Christ Professor Mathews has 
given us a thoroughly valuable study of present-day conditions, and he 
has written a book worthy of the thoughtful attention of every church leader 
in the country. 

The second book is by Professor Leighton, Jesus Christ and the Civiliza¬ 
tion of Today . As the interest of Professor Mathews is chiefly in the church, 
so the interest of Professor Leighton is chiefly in the individual. In the 
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one case we are asked whether the church as an institution can survive, and 
how it can be made useful; in the other case we are asked to consider 
whether the ethics of the gospel can be usefully applied to the spiritual life 
of today. Over against the gospel of the Nazarene we have the message of 
Nietzsche, the boldest exponent of biological ethics, who puts in words 
what other men scarcely dare to think, but which many men practically 
express in conduct. He teaches the validity of an “over-man” who shall 
not be the servant but rather the master of his weaker brethren. This is 
the gospel of the counting-room and of the street. The question is, does 
the historical Jesus still have a rational place in modem life? After a 
chapter upon nature and human nature which skirts the problems of the 
rational order in the world, the author attacks directly the question of the 
unity, integrity, and uniqueness of the individual life. In spite of all the 
facts of physical causation which affect man, our author finds in conscious¬ 
ness and in the unity of the rational life the basis for human freedom. This 
is the key to the ethics of Jesus. He believed that men could be better 
and therefore made his appeal. This free life of man in contact with a 
supreme spiritual life is the basis of religion. From both Greece and Israel 
we derive the idea of the worth of the individual. This worth of the indi¬ 
vidual is at the root of the message of Jesus and is the inspiring principle 
of modem democracy. Human life, social life—all life—has its end in 
the development of the individual soul. Truth and beauty, as well as free¬ 
dom, belong to such an individual. Social questions are of great impor¬ 
tance, but the kingdom of God can only come to pass with the uplifting of 
the individual members of society. What is needed is the development of 
nobler personalities. The imperfections of life are seen in the light of the 
supreme worth of a man, and even immortality is conceived in spiritual 
terms and represents the supremacy of the moral order. The chief contribu¬ 
tion of Jesus was the contribution of a great personality. He reveals God 
as a God of love, about which he does not argue, but in the sphere of which 
he lives and works. The ethics of Jesus are greater than the ethics of philos¬ 
ophers because he speaks with authority and lived as he spoke. It is the 
personality of Jesus that is of final significance, hence he is the incarnation 
of great spiritual values. The uniqueness of Jesus consists in the harmony 
between his will and the will of God. He is separated from man by ethical 
perfection. This moral perfection of Jesus answers to his unique conscious¬ 
ness of God, and the two together gave him a place in his time and his 
permanent place as the great religious leader of the race. 

As Professor Mathews has his interest in the church and Professor Leigh¬ 
ton in the individual, so does Professor Rauschenbusch in Christianity and the 
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Social Crisis have before his mind the social order as the chief value. Half 
the book is taken up with the study of the ethical and social interests of 
Christianity. Jesus was the successor of the Hebrew prophets. Their 
social religion and public morality found a true successor in Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth, but Jesus was not a social reformer. He was a teacher of morality 
but he was more than a teacher of morality; he was a revealer of religion 
who remodeled the national party of the Jews and worked out his own 
view of the kingdom of God. The social sympathies of Jesus were with 
the poor and the oppressed. His new social order was one in which the 
greatest should serve. Early Christianity presented a partial realization 
of the social views of Jesus. In spite of the critical questions about the 
historic material, our author finds no doubt that the Jewish churches were 
dominated by the impulses of the prophets and that the early Christian 
churches were social communities that sought to realize the gospel of brother¬ 
hood. The author comes vitally to his work in the discussion of the present 
crisis in which a picture is painted, dark and dramatic, of the social and 
industrial evils of our times. He insists that the working-man is not getting 
his share of the product of labor. Though he receives more than wage- 
earners did a generation ago, he does not receive enough. Modern condi¬ 
tions are difficult and the environment is pestilential, under which the physi¬ 
cal and moral decline of the people is taking place. Not alone is the family 
declining in stability on account of divorces, but it is declining in social 
value on account of the large number of men and women who do not enter 
into marriage at all. The church has a stake in the social movement of 
the present. It is better for the church that wealth should be evenly dis¬ 
tributed. If the church could have free land, or land with a moderate tax, 
it might maintain churches in the heart of great cities. Many people are 
driven from the churches because they cannot pay. Churches tend to 
become class institutions. Even the ministry is becoming commercial. 
As the church needs the success of the social movement for its own success, 
so does the social movement deserve the leadership of the church. There 
is a new form of religion. It is social religion. There must be a new form 
of repentance and faith: repentance for social sin and faith in a new social 
order. The modem labor movement is dealt with sympathetically and 
socialism is declared to be the ultimate and logical outcome of the labor 
movement. The Christian idealists will make a mistake if they think there 
is not to be a struggle and sometimes a brute struggle between the classes. 
The best that can be done is for Christian men to cease the struggle but they 
should also hasten the victory of the working-classes. 

These three books, approaching the same problem, each from a different 
point of view, make together a very valuable contribution to present-day 
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reflection. They may not be the final word, but they are at least living 
voices of living men who have faith in the dynamic possibilities of their 
own time. It is not likely that the church will seriously change its methods 
of work; it is not likely that the hard wrought social wisdom of thousands 
of years will be speedily abandoned. There are problems of our time not 
at all touched by these books, and one of them is the maladjustment of the 
modem man to the barbaric spoils of modem successes. The average man 
has no proper scheme of values; he does not know how to use his time, his 
money, or his strength, but he will learn and when he learns he will doubtless 
come back to the wisdom of Jesus. It is of no use to have an automobile, 
or a yacht, or a social position on the one hand; or better wages, or co-opera¬ 
tion or industrial freedom on the other; it is of no use, in short, to possess 
the whole world if, in the meantime, one loses his life. 

Samuel G. Smith 

The University op Minnesota 


The Works of Flavius Josephus. Translated by Wm. Whiston, 
and newly edited by D. S. Margoliouth, D.Litt. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1906. Pp. xxv-I-989. 

This edition in English of Josephus’ writings has four features that 
give it superiority over other editions: (1) while the Whiston translation 
has been used, it has been made to agree with the Niese text in passages 
where it formerly differed in substance; (2) the Niese sections, which will 
in time replace the older chapter and paragraph divisions of the Josephus 
material, are introduced alongside the former notation; (3) the notes and 
dissertations which Whiston wrote to accompany his translation, and which 
are generally printed therewith, being no longer useful, have been omitted 
from this edition ; (4) the entire works of Josephus are here included in a 
single volume of convenient size, and printed in excellent small type. 

The only rival of this Margoliouth edition is that by A. R. Shilleto, 
1889-90, published by George Bell & Sons, London, in five volumes 
(Macmillan Co., New York; $5). The Shilleto edition is also a revision 
of the Whiston translation, but the editor has to some extent modernized 
and improved the English text. He has also had the co-operation of Sir 
C. W. Wilson, who has furnished a few brief topographical notes to accom¬ 
pany Josephus’ text. Moreover, the five Shilleto volumes are small and 
handy, with large, clear type. But the Shilleto edition does not contain 
the Niese sections, nor is it conformed to the Niese text, both of which 
items make it inferior to the Margoliouth edition. Besides, the latter is 
less expensive, and many will prefer a one-volume to a five-volume edition. 
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However, is it not time that we had an entirely new English translation 
of Josephus’ works? Whiston published his translation in 1737, one 
hundred and seventy-one years ago. The style of it (even as revised by 
Shilleto) is antiquated, and the text from which it was made has been 
superseded by the modem critical texts, of which Niese’s (1887-94) is 
counted standard. A new English translation should be accompanied by 
numerous topographical, historical, and critical notes, with suitable essays 
upon the life, characteristics, and influence of Josephus, and the sources, 
qualities, and historical value of his writings. 

C. W. Votaw 

The University of Chicago 


The New Appreciation of the Bible. By Rev. Willard C. Selleck, 
D.D. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1907. Pp. 409. 
$1.50. 

The title of this book is exceedingly felicitous in that it avoids the sinister 
connotation of the common term “higher criticism,” and suggests the con¬ 
structive and conservative phases of critical biblical study. This is well, 
seeing the book was prepared for the ordinary reader rather than for the 
expert scholar. Its laudable aim is to put into the hands of the intelligent 
and substantial people of the church who are in the inquiring mood, the 
new view that has come to obtain among Christian scholars with reference 
to the origin, inspiration, contents, purpose, and use of the Scriptures. 
The author believes there can be no retreat from the positions taken by 
the modem school of criticism; that their findings are in the main correct, 
and that the rank and file of the churches must eventually accept these 
views. But the prevailing view among the people at present is the traditional 
view which regards the Bible as a miraculous gift directly from Heaven, 
the very Word of God and of equal value in every part, and of such trans¬ 
cendent worth as to make it a thing of irreverence to study it as ordinary 
literature is studied. 

It is the. task of the critic and teacher today to conduct the host of impa¬ 
tient and eager inquirers successfully out of the old Egyptian bondage to 
theories of high inspiration, into a rational appreciation of the Scriptures 
as a depository of religious experience through which God is revealed to 
men. Dr. Selleck undertakes this task, not so much as an original critic 
as a disciple of the critics. His mood is not only sane but reverent and 
appreciative. The Bible is valued for what it is as well as for what it has 
done. If in its evaluation a relativity of worth is discovered it is that its 
progressive character as a revelation may be set forth. 
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The volume opens with an excellent introduction, which treats of the 
place and influence of the Bible in modern life. The main body has two 
parts, the first of which is explanatory and historical, showing “The Mean¬ 
ing of Biblical Criticism.” The brief story of the way in which we came by 
our English Bible is followed by a fair statement of the traditional view of 
the Bible. A chapter on the nature of biblical criticism prepares us for 
the new view of both the Old Testament and the New. Out of this comes 
a restatement of the doctrine of inspiration, the nature of the Bible as 
revelation, and its authority in the realm of human conduct. 

The second part, which deals with “The Value and Use of the Bible,” 
best reveals the genius of the book as “The New Appreciation of the Bible.” 
Here is shown its constructive, spiritual worth in our modem life as seen 
in its proper use in the Sunday school, the public school, the home, in self¬ 
culture, and in the spread of western civilization. The chapter on the 
“ Bible in the Public School ” is very timely. It is argued that in view of the 
growing recognition of the public school's function in the line of moral 
education, and the increasing appreciation of the Bible as a noble literature 
which affects ethical culture, that it should have a place in the curriculum 
of our schools, not to be taught dogmatically, but as literature. 

Adverse criticism might be offered on some sections of this book, but 
on the whole it is such a timely and valuable aid to a better understanding 
of the Scriptures from the new point of view that such criticism would seem 
like an uncalled-for gratuity. 

Robert W. Van Kirk 

Jackson, Mich. 

A Diary of My Life in the Holy Land. By Dr. A. E. Breen, author 
of General Introduction to Holy Scripture and A Harmonized 
Exposition of the Four Gospels , illustrated. Rochester, N. Y.: 
John P. Smith Printing Company, 1906. Pp. xvi + 637. $4.50. 

The author of this book, a learned Roman Catholic priest, was a mem¬ 
ber of the Archaeological and Biblical School, which is conducted by the 
Dominican Fathers in Jerusalem, during the winter of 1904-5. He has 
recorded in this book vividly his impressions not only of Jerusalem but of 
the parts of Palestine which he visited with the various archaeological and 
geographical expeditions which are conducted by the school every year. 
As these tours are so planned as to cover practically all parts of the country, 
Dr. Breen gives a description of most of Palestine. 

In spite of some faults of style and taste the book is a most interesting 
one—not less so to the Protestant than to the Catholic. Dr. Breen is a 
devout priest. He speaks in this diary with surprising frankness of that 
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seething cauldron of things religious and ecclesiastic which one sees in 
Palestine. His reflections are a constant revelation of himself. These 
self-revelations redeem the diary from the commonplace and make it of 
keen interest to every one who is interested in a soul that is growing. 

In reality the book is much more than a diary, The author has quoted 
at length the best authorities upon the climate of Palestine, its meteorology, 
tis archaeology, and its customs. Warren, Wilson, Conder, Bliss, Sellin, 
Baldensperger, Vincent, and Macalister are laid under contribution and 
quoted at length. Dr. Breen is, however, a man of independent judgment 
and often has his own views. 

To a Protestant perhaps the most interesting phase of the book is his 
attitude toward the holy places, especially toward that body of traditions 
which centres in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. Stating that few Protes¬ 
tants believe that the church stands on the sight of Calvary, and that it 
is rare to find a Catholic who doubts it—some Catholics charging disloyalty 
to the Catholic faith against any who do so—he declares that the matter 
must be decided solely on the evidence, holding that Catholics do not worship 
the place, but the Lord, and that the worship is acceptable, though the site 
be a mistaken one. He then passes in review the evidence for and against 
the genuineness of the site and is irresistably borne to the conclusion that 
the scene of the crucifixion and the entombment of the Savior was not the 
spot where the church stands. In a similarly impartial spirit he examines 
the claims of “Gordon’s Calvary” only to reject them. Although he con¬ 
cludes that Calvary was probably nearer to “Gordon’s Calvary” than to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. He rightly decides that we really 
do not know where Calvary was. 

This problem was to Dr. Breen an exceedingly important one. He 
reverts to it in his diary again and again. The question whether it was 
right to worship in sacred sites of mistaken authenticity as though they were 
genuine, cost him severe struggles. His conclusion was that it was right 
to commemorate the life of the Savior in these spots, because an opportunity 
to do so is offered there, even though the exact site of an event cannot be 
determined, for Jerusalem is small and the real site cannot be far away. 
We like Dr. Breen for his manliness and frankness in these matters. 

In his treatment of the noble scholars who are professors in the Domini¬ 
can School, the author does not appear in so attractive a character. Like 
most Catholic priests he knew before going there little of the higher criticism, 
and like many Protestants he knew it only as infidelity. One is not sur¬ 
prised in the early part of the book to find that Dr. Breen’s first lessons in 
studying the Bible by scientific methods was distasteful to him, though 
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one is hardly prepared for the charge of infidelity and untruthfulness 
which in the early part of the book is made against his noble teachers. 
Apparently, however, this first impression passed away, for on p. 245 he 
pays a beautiful and well-deserved tribute to the life of the Dominicans. 
It is a pity, however, that he nowhere retracts the unjust strictures which 
in the early part of the book he makes upon his teachers. In this connection 
it strikes one that the diary closes abruptly. It concludes with a statement 
of the author’s safe arrival at Jerusalem after a trip to Galilee and the 
north. Did it originally contain his final impressions of his year in Palestine 
and an expression of appreciation of his scholarly teachers ? And was this 
conclusion sacrificed to secure the Nihil obstat of the censor and the Imprim¬ 
atur of the Bishop of Rochester, which now adorn the page after the title 
page ? These questions spring to one’s mind, because it seems impossible 
that so eminently fair a mind as Dr. Breen’s could know the evidence for 
the views of Pfere Lagrange concerning the Bible and not accept them. 

Dr. Breen is too just not to criticise some Roman Catholics in Palestine, 
but one is amused to find that his attitude toward the other branches of the 
church there—Greeks, Armenians, Copts, etc.—is exactly that of many 
Protestants toward Catholics. He grants that the laity are honest and 
sincere, though ignorant, but he believes the priests of what he calls the 
schismatic churches, but especially of the Greek church, to be crafty, hypo¬ 
critical, and insincere, holding the people in subjection for their own gain. 
Probably such charges against whole priesthoods are untrue whether 
brought against Greek or Catholic. 

Dr. Breen’s archaeological information is generally correct. On some 
points he has gone wrong, as, e. g., in his belief that Zion in the Old Testa¬ 
ment period was the western hill of Jerusalem. Then Schick’s models of 
the Temple area were bought by Harvard University (not Oxford, see p. 
382), and the originals are at Harvard and only the copies in Jerusalem. 
The reviewer is sure of this as he acted as the agent in their purchase and 
drew the contract. 

The book contains 327 illustrations, most of them good, although one 
could dispense with numerous representations of the interior of shrines. 
The printer has done his work well, though, as usually happens, there are 
a few typographical errors. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOK8 

Old Testament and Semitic Studies, in 
Memory of William Rainey Harper. 
Edited by Robert Francis Harper, 
Francis Brown, George Foot 
Moore. Two Volumes. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1908. 
Pp. xxxiv+838. $10 and postage. 
These massive volumes contain contributions on 
Old Testament and Semitic topics from twenty- 
five of the leading scholars of the United States, 
together with an introduction (as pp.) by Professor 
Francis Brown devoted to a careful and discrimi¬ 
nating review of the career of President Harper as 
a teacher and scholar. This Introduction will be 
of especial interest to the numerous friends of Dr. 
Harper, and with the fine photogravure will make 
the volumes a desirable addition to the library. 
The typography and press-work are worthy of the 
high character of the contents, and the whole con¬ 
stitutes a fitting testimony to the esteem felt by 
American scholars for a peerless teacher, an emi¬ 
nent scholar, and a great man 

Gordon, A. R. The Early Traditions 
of Genesis. New York: Scribners, 
1907. Pp. xii+348. $2. 

This volume treats the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis in a large and comprehensive way. Some 
of the ten chapter-headings are: “The Sources of 
the Traditions,” “Myth and Legend,” “Israel’s 
Conception of God,” “ Revelation and Inspiration.” 
The method is thoroughly critical and historical, 
and excellent use has been made of the best litera¬ 
ture. The results achieved indicate breadth of view, 
sanity of judgment, and a competent independence 
of opinion. This is certainly all in all the best 
book in English on the early stories of Genesis. 

Beecher, W. J. The Dated Events of 
the Old Testament. Being a Presenta¬ 
tion of Old Testament Chronology. 
Philadelphia: The Sunday School 
Times Company, 1907. Pp. 202. $1.50 
net. 

The first 3a pages of this book are given to a 
general introduction setting forth the sources of 
nformation and the method of the investigation. 


The balance of the book consists of chronological 
tables giving exact dates for every event in Old 
Testament history. The conclusions are highly 
favorable to the essential accuracy of the biblical 
chronological statements, but they vary widely at 
some points from current opinions. 

ARTICLE8 

Toy, C. H. On Some Conceptions of 
the Old Testament Psalter. American 
Journal of Theology , January, 1908, 
PP* i- 33 * 

A series of valuable notes on various aspects of 
the religion of the Psalms, such as the attitude 
toward the sacrificial cultus, the conception of law, 
the ethical attitude, the attitude toward divine be¬ 
ings other than Jehovah. 

Moore, G. F. Notes on the Name 
HTTP. Ibid., pp. 34-52. 

An extended and careful examination of the 
literature bearing upon the history of the pronun¬ 
ciation of the divine name. The pronunciation 
“Jehovah” is witnessed to as early as the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century a. d. 

Haupt, Paul. Critical Notes on Esther. 
The American Journal of Semitic Lan¬ 
guages and Literatures , January, 1908, 
pp. 97-186. 

A critical edition of the Hebrew text of the Book 
of Esther, with extensive notes, textual, lexico¬ 
graphical, grammatical, historical, literary, and 
exegetical. The article constitutes a thesaurus of 
information on Esther- 

Smith, J. M. P. The Strophic Structure 
of the Book of Micah. Ibid., pp. 187- 
208. 

An arrangement of the Hebrew text of Micah 
with emendations in Strophes, with the addition 
of brief notes on the literary form. 

Lyon, D. G. Recent Excavations in 
Palestine. The Harvard Theological 
Review, January, 1908, pp. 70-96. 

A summary of the results of the excavations in 
Palestine during the last twenty years. 
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Schmidt, N. The “Jerahmeel” Theory 
and the Historic Importance of the 
Negeb, with Some Account of Personal 
Exploration of the Country. The 
Hibbert Journal , January, 1908, pp. 
322-42. 

A very valuable survey of the geography rtf the 
region south of the Dead Sea and Judah, with a 
sketch of the part it played in Israel's history. The 
author’s attitude toward Jerahmeel is a friendly 
one. 

Eerdmans, B. D. Ein nieuwe Jahwe- 


Tempel. Theologisch Tijdschrift , 

January, 1908, pp. 72-81. 

A brief summary for Dutch readers of the con¬ 
tents and significance of the two collections of 
Assouan papyri. 

Boyd, J. O. Ezekiel and the Modern 
Dating of the Pentateuch. The Prince¬ 
ton Theological Review , January, 1908, 
pp. 29-31. 

A comparison of the literary phraseology of the 
Priest’s Code and Ezekiel for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining the question of priority. The conclusion 
is that the entire Priest’s Code was in existence 
before the Exile. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

Klostermann, Erich, and Gressmann, 
Hugo. Markus. (Handbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, Bd. II, Die Evan- 
gelien.) Pp. 148. M. 2.85. 

Klostermann’s summary commentary on Mark 
includes an analysis of the gospel, a new transla¬ 
tion of it into German, and copious critical and 
exegetical notes. This constitutes a valuable ad¬ 
dition to Lietzmann’s series. 

Niebergall, F. Praktische Auslegung 
des Neuen Testaments: Markus. 

(Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
Bd. V, 1, Bogen 4-8.) Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1907. Pp. 49-120. 

In accordance with the plan of Lietzmann’s in¬ 
teresting Handbuch , this detailed practical treat¬ 
ment of Mark is added to the critical discussion, 
by way of furthering the homiletical and religious 
use of that gospel. 

GrOtzmacher, R. H. The Virgin Birth. 
(Foreign Religious Series.) New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1907. Pp. 80. $0.40 
net. 

The Foreign Religious Series, of translations 
from the works of conservative German scholars 
under Dr. R. S. Cooke’s editorship, begins with 
this neat little volume. Dr. Bernhard Pick is the 
translator. The historical character of the virgin 
birth is defended by Professor Grutzmacher of 
Rostock, with learning and intelligence, although 
no new contribution to the subject seems to be 
attempted. The English is sometimes obscure or 
abrupt, and an occasional inaccuracy may be 
noted. But the plan of presenting these popular 
discussions of critical matters is a good one, and 
both 'sides should certainly be heard. 

Barth, Fritz. The Gospel of St. John 
and the Synoptic Gospels. (Foreign 


Religious Seriesr.) New York: Eaton 
& Mains, 1907. Pp. 87. $0.40 net. 
A vigorous apologetic for the credibility and 
authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, which, with the 
Apocalypse, is ascribed to the Apostle John. The 
style is sometimes obscure, and the treatment of 
early Christian literature, e. g., Papias, is arbi¬ 
trary. 

Riggenbach, Eduard. The Resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus. (Foreign Religious Se¬ 
ries.) New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1907. Pp. 74. $0.40 net. 

Professor Riggenbach favors the view that the 
Christophanies demonstrate the bodily resurrection 
of Jesus. 

Meyer, Max. The Sinlessness of Jesus. 
(Foreign Religious Series.) New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1907. Pp. 46. $0.40 
net. 

Beth, Karl. The Miracles of Jesus. 
(Foreign Religious Series.) New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1907. Pp. 77. $0.40 
net. 

This inquiry into Jesus’ view of his miracles, 
and the historical character of them, is for the 
most part intelligent, helpful, and suggestive. In 
the further issues of this series, however, more 
careful editing is imperative. 

Von Hase, Karl. New Testament 
Parallels in Buddhistic Literature. 
(Foreign Religious Series.) New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1907. Pp. 62. $0.40 
net. 

The unreality and want of connection in most 
such parallels is clearly shown. 

Grenfell, B. P., and Hunt, A. S. 
Fragment of an Uncanonical Gospel 
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from Oxyrhynchus. Edited with 
Translation, Commentary, and Plate. 
London: Oxford University Press 

(for Egypt Exploration Fund), 1908. 
Pp. 22. ir. net. 

This separate publication of the New Oxyrhyn¬ 
chus gospel fragment, described in the February 
Biblical World, places that interesting docu¬ 
ment within the reach of all who are concerned 
with early Christian literature. 

ARTICLES 

Case, Shirley J. K Opios as a Title for 
Christ. Journal of Biblical Literature , 
XXVII, 1907, pp. 151-61. 

An examination of the uses of this title in the 
New Testament leads to the conclusion that it 
arose from the primitive designation of Jesus as 
Maran, “our Lord,” and represented the early 
community’s recognition of his supreme spiritual 
authority. Later it served in general use as sim¬ 
ply a name for Jesus. 

Bacon, B. W. A Turning Point in Gos- 

RELATED 

BOOKS 

Schwartz, Ed., and Mommsen, T. 
Eusebius Werke; II. Bd.; Die Kir- 
chengeschichte. 2. Teil. Bucher VI-X; 
Ueber die Martyrer in Palastina. 
(Griechischen Christlichen Schriftstel- 
ler der ersten drei Jahrhunderte.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. 509- 
1040. M. 8.50. 

The Church History of Eusebius is now acces¬ 
sible in a carefully edited critical text, with a full 
apparatus of important variants. Professor 
Mommsen’s critical text of Rufinus’ Latin version 
of it accompany s the Greek text. The whole 
puts the study of early Christian literature upon 
a much improved footing. 

Kramer, F. K. The Supremacy of the 
Bible. Popular Essays on the Influ¬ 
ence, Inspiration, and Composition of 
the Holy Scriptures. Denver: The 
Biblos Press, 1907. Pp. 324. 
Johnson, F. (Editor.) Bible Teaching 
by Modern Methods. London: A. 
Melrose, 1907. Pp. xx+184. 35. 6 d. 

A series of addresses delivered by the more pro¬ 
gressive representatives of the Sunday-school teach- 


pel Criticism. Harvard Theological 
Review , I (1908), pp. 48-67. 

Bacon, B. W. The Treatment of Mark 
6:14—8:26 in Luke. Journal of Bibli¬ 
cal Literature , XXVII, 1907, pp. 132- 
5 °- 

Luke’s omission of this section in his Mark 
source is explained as due chiefly to Luke’s less 
extreme views on the Jew and Gentile controversy, 
for-which his solution is found in the apostolic 
decrees made so much of in Acts. Mark’s extreme 
and unfavorable view of Judaism, shown in this 
passage, and resembling the position of the 
"strong” in Corinthians, made the passage use¬ 
less to Luke, who omitted it, and in Acts developed 
his own position independently. 

Moulton, J. H., and Milligan, George. 
Lexical Notes from the Papyri. IV. 
Expositor , January, 1908, pp. 51-56. 

These valuable studies in New Testament lexi¬ 
cography are now resumed after an interval of 
nearly four years. Especial attention is given to 
recent publications of papyri, which have been 
notably voluminous and important. 

SUBJECTS 

ing of Great Britain at a conference of experts and 
biblical scholars held in London in iqo6 under 
the auspices of the Sunday School Union. The 
addresses are valuable as indicative of the views 
of such scholars as Professors Adeney, Peake, 
Garvie, John Adams, Orr, Davison, and Rev. R. 
F. Horton. They reveal the needs of the British 
Sunday schools as realized by keen observers, and 
so they afford a fairly reliable basis for compari¬ 
son with the Sunday schools of jAmerica. Further¬ 
more, they present much valuable wisdom in rt 
religious pedagogy and biblical teachings. It is 
well worth reading to all who are responsible for 
or interested in the furtherance of Sunday-school 
methods and ideals. 

Cope, H. F. The Modern Sunday School 
in Principle and Practice. Chicago: 
Revell, 1907. Pp. 206. $1. 

This book by the general secretary of the Reli¬ 
gious Education Association covers the whole range 
of Sunday-school methodology. It is an invalu¬ 
able handbook for the average superintendent and 
teacher. It is the product of an unusually wide 
experience and of rare opportunities for observing 
the best Sunday schools in operation. It is abreast 
of the latest movements, but eminently sane in its 
point of view. It should find a wide and appre¬ 
ciative reading. 
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RELIGION IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL EDUCATION 
WHAT DO WE MEAN BY RELIGION? 

Is religion to be identified with ecclesiastical organization, creed, 
ritual, and emotionalism, so that when these are dismissed, nothing 
remains ? In most of the discussions over the Bible and religion in 
the public schools, this seems to be the point of view. The partisan 
advocates of particular sects, the zealous guardians of religious liberty, 
and the vigorous opponents of everything called religious, all join 
hands to keep the Bible and religion out of the public schools. 

But this conception of religion so generally held by Christians 
differs from that held by Jesus, whom we Christians profess to follow. 
He did not make religion to consist in ecclesiasticism, or in doctrinal 
belief, or in ritualism, or in emotionalism. He gave to his followers 
no ecclesiastical organization, no theological creed, no ritual or cere¬ 
monial system, no standard type of emotional experience. To him 
religion was an ideal of life. Religion meant righteousness, the 
doing of God’s will, the possession of the qualities of character 
described in the Beatitudes, the doing of the good and helpful deeds 
described in the Sermon on the Mount and the parables, the love to 
God and love to men in which the law and the prophets were sum¬ 
marized, the practice of justice, mercy, and faith, the weightier matters 
of human obligation which men were leaving undone. This was what 
religion meant to him, and this is what religion should mean for us. 

It is worth while also to observe that Judaism presents substantially 
the same ideal of life, when the prophetic ideal rather than the legal 
or ritual ideal is considered. The prophetic ideal is summarized by 
Micah (6:8) in the words: “What doth the Lord require of thee 
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but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?” 
And in Amos (5:24): “ Let justice roll down as waters, and righteous¬ 
ness as a mighty stream.” 

RELIGION IS AN IDEAL OF LIFE 

Religion, therefore, as interpreted by Jesus, and by all Christianity 
that has been faithful to his teaching, and by the Hebrew prophets 
upon whose foundation he built, means reverence, trust, obedience, 
faithfulness, industry, sincerity, honesty, truthfulness, righteousness, 
justice, purity, honor, kindness, sympathy, helpfulness, health, and 
happiness. For all of these qualities and acts the actual teachings 
of Jesus can be cited, and his own example shown. These qualities 
and acts therefore set forth the ideal of life which religion at its best 
proposes. 

Have these religious qualities and acts any place in public-school 
education ? Do the children in the public schools need development 
in reverence, trust, obedience, faithfulness, industry, sincerity, honesty, 
truthfulness, righteousness, justice, purity, honor, kindness, sympathy, 
helpfulness, health, and happiness ? Or can these matters of religion 
be left to the home and the church ? It is safe to say that no repre¬ 
sentative official of the public schools would exclude the inculcation 
of and training in these qualities and acts from the work of the public 
schools. It is not religion as an ideal of life that the public-school 
men are opposed to, but religion as sectarian organization and sec¬ 
tarian theology. 

The National Education Association at its annual convention held 
three years ago (1905) passed the following resolutions touching this 
point: 

The Association regrets the revival in some quarters of the idea that the 
common school is a place for teaching nothing but reading, spelling, writing, and 
ciphering; and takes this occasion to declare that the ultimate object of popular 
education is to teach the children how to live righteously, healthily, and happily, 
and that to accomplish this object it is essential that every school inculcate the 
love of truth, justice, purity, and beauty through the study of biography, history, 

ethics, natural history, music, drawing, and manual arts.The building of 

character is the real aim of the schools, and the ultimate reason for the expenditure 
of millions for their maintenance. 

The aim of the schools is, therefore, according to this notable utter¬ 
ance of educators, religious; for it upholds the standard of life that 
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religion upholds. And the public school, in striving “to teach the 
children how to live righteously, healthily, and happily”—one would 
wish to add, usefully—is doing the work of religion. The.teachers of 
America are inspired with the genuinely religious purpose to promote 
nobility of character and social usefulness in the children of the schools. 
They rightly resent the imputation that they are mere knowledge 
mongers. 

THE BIBLE TEACHES THE IDEAL LIFE 

The exclusion of the Bible from the public schools, so far as such 
exclusion exists, is on the ground that the book is sectarian or is used 
to teach sectarianism. The Roman Catholic naturally objects to 
having the Bible interpreted to his children by Protestant teachers, 
and the Jew naturally objects to having the Bible taught his children 
by Christian teachers, and the non-religious man naturally objects 
to the use of a religious book with his children. Undoubtedly there 
has been just reason for these objections in the actual interpretation 
given the Bible in the public schools. Protestant Christian teachers 
may very easily present the Bible teaching as they understand it, with 
their particular sectarianism more or less prominent, and this inter¬ 
pretation will be more or less unfavorable to Roman Catholicism, 
Judaism, and irreligion. 

But those who count themselves the opponents of religion are 
generally opponents, not of religion as an ideal of life, but of religion 
as some type of ecclesiasticism or doctrine or ritual or emotionalism. 
The so-called secularists are in favor of the qualities and acts listed 
above as constituting the true ideal of life, and they certainly wish 
the public schools to give training in these virtues. They would 
agree that the aim of the schools is the making of ideal men and 
women. 

If we could have the Bible used in the public schools in such a 
way as only to present and to impress this ideal of life about which 
we are all practically agreed, the objection to its use in the schools 
might disappear. One could use many parables and other portions 
of Jesus’ teaching and deeds, together with many passages in the 
New Testament epistles and in the Old Testament, which have a 
content and purpose directed simply to the ideal of life. If teachers 
could be shown how to select suitable material from the Bible for 
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school use, and could be shown how to avoid sectarian influence in 
their interpretation of the Bible, and could be brought to see the use¬ 
fulness, power, and beauty of many portions of the Bible for character- 
building, the great obstacle to the Bible in the schools might be removed. 

SECTARIANISM AND THEOLOGY BELONG TO ADULTS 

As a matter of fact, sectarianism and theology are data of the adult 
mind. They find almost no place in the mental life of the child, and 
the actual influence of such portions of the Bible when read in the 
hearing of the child is very much less than we often suppose. We 
adults are so excitable over matters of church organization and doctrine 
and ritual that we easily imagine the children too are concerned with 
these subjects; but quite the opposite is the case. Let one try to 
explain to a child of even thirteen years the difference between the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant ideas of ecclesiastical government, 
or the distinction between the divinity and the humanity of Christ, 
or the significance of baptism, or the characteristics of Paul’s religious 
experience; he will see that these things have little meaning or value 
for the child. 

What the children in the public schools need, and what the Bible 
if reasonably used can help them to get, is an understanding of life 
from a simple, practical standpoint. To train boys and girls in the 
right way to live, to teach them the right things to live for—this is 
the goal of public-school education. We should find a way to use 
the Bible in the schools solely for this purpose. 

Religion as an ideal of life, therefore, is at the foundation of our 
public-school aim and work. This is not strange, for the schools 
were created by religionists to promote the work of religion, namely, 
the development of the ideal life in boys and girls. The public schools 
have not departed from this task originally set them; on the contrary, 
every decade marks great advance in the capacity and the efficiency 
of the schools for this end. The institutions of popular education 
during the past century have made rapid and remarkable progress 
as agencies for human betterment. And they grow more fundamen¬ 
tally religious along with their other growth, for the character-building 
function of the schools becomes clearer and more pervasive as scien¬ 
tific education establishes its principles and methods. 
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Capernaum, the home of Jesus during practically the whole of 
his Galilean public ministry (Matt. 9:1), the native place of at least 
three of his apostles, and the scene of many of his most important 
miracles and sermons, has, like the other once highly favored cities, 
Bethsaida and Chorazin, long since ceased to be a city or even a 
village. Today the Christian traveler who intelligently studies the 
question has usually to be content with a “ perhaps,” or a sincere 
wish that Capernaum may have been where he would like to think it 
stood. Few questions indeed in Palestinian topography have had 
among English and American authorities a more evenly divided 
opinion. 

It is certain that Capernaum must have been an important place; 
in Matt. 9:1 it is called a city (7ro'\*<?); we read of a centurion resident 
there (Matt. 8:5), and we may conclude there was a garrison; here 
custom dues were collected on goods brought from the east over 
the Jordan or over the great highroad from Damascus and the 
north to Egypt (Matt. 9:9; Mark 2:14; Luke 5:27). In position 
we know it was on the Lake of Galilee, not far from the region called 
Gennesaret (Matt. 14:34; John 6:17). It would appear to have 
been a very important Jewish religious center, for it not only contained 
a synagogue of peculiar importance, as we shall see later on, but was 
frequented by considerable numbers of ultra-orthodox Pharisees and 
scribes who set themselves actively and fanatically to oppose the new 
teaching of the Master (Matt. 9:3; Mark 2:6, 16, 24, etc.). It was 
described by Jesus as “exalted unto heaven” (Matt. 11:23; Luke 
10:15). This is generally interpreted to refer to the opportunities 
and privileges the city enjoyed through Jesus’ residence there; it is, 
however,'possible that it may refer to some more material greatness as 
well. 

Although the rival suggested sites for Capernaum are all within a 
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very small geographical area, yet there is no question that the fatal 
and decisive settling of this topographical question would be a sub¬ 
stantial gain because it practically would determine the positions of 
other surrounding cities. As in my previous paper I have incidentally 
mentioned the other suggested sites 1 for Capernaum, I propose here 
before entering into the question of pros and cons to describe the 
remaining claimant, Tell Hum. It may be as well to state that, 
though for convenience I am here using this form of the name which 
has become familiar to us through the publications of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, I have great doubts as to its correctness. It need 
hardly be said that neither capital letters nor the breaking of the word 
into two occurs in the Arabic. It is much more likely that the word 
should be transliterated “Teihum.” The site is not a “tell” at all 
—although it is probable that this idea may have influenced the adop¬ 
tion of the present form of the name. Such a mass of ruins lying on 
level ground is named in Arabic a “khurbet;” a “tell” is always an 
elevation, often, but not necessarily, crowned with ruins. The word 
Teihum is probably a corruption of Tankhum, as we know from 
rabbinical* writings that a village Cepher Tankhum once stood 
hereabouts. 

Eastward of the springs of Tabighah the hills approach the shore; 
and although the latter, with its little bays, presents a certain aspect 
of attractiveness, not so much can be said of the hills to the north 
with their black volcanic boulders scattered around. It is only in 
the spring when the long luxuriant grass and weeds make a carpet 
of verdure, dotted over with myriad brilliant flowers, that this part of 
the coast can be called beautiful. A quiet ride or quick walk of twenty- 
five minutes 3 brings us to the outskirts of the Tell Hum property. 
Here for quite half a mile along the shore are extensive ruins of houses 
of many periods. Among the shapeless heaps of black stones are 
the miserable hovels of the Semakeyeh Arabs who make this their 
headquarters. A few buildings of the Arab period rise as islands 
amid the general desolation. The ground, under the surface, is 

1 Khan Minia, Khurbet Minia, el c Oreimeh. 

a Midrash, Shirhash Shirim, III: 18; Tal. Jer. Trumoth„XI, 7, etc. 

3 From the springs of Tabighah to the Tell Hum synagogue is one and three- 
fourths miles in a straight line as measured on the map. 
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everywhere full of old house foundations, shaped blocks of stone, and 
broken conduits. Pottery—mixed Arab and Roman—lies scattered 
on every hand. 

Nowhere on the whole northern shore of the lake are there ruins 
of this extent. Those unaccustomed to Palestinian ruins may belittle 
these remains, but compared with other sites they are very consider¬ 
able. Among the heaps of black volcanic stones, once quarried from 
the hills around, a few scattered fragments of limestone—fragments 
of columns or capitals—show that some grander building once stood 
in this neighborhood. If we now enter the walled-in property of 
the Franciscan Brethren we shall see the source of these pieces. Here 
lie uncovered the extensive ruins of a magnificent synagogue, the 
existence of which has until quite recently been known only by a few 
fragments. During recent years a number of these Jewish synagogues 
have been excavated by Herr Kohl, working under the Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft. At Kerazeh, on the adjacent hills to the north, 
at Irbid in the Wady Hamam, at Kefr Berim, el Jish, Meron, Nebra- 
tain, and at Umm el Amid—indeed, in all places where indubitable 
evidence of ancient synagogues had previously been found, these 
buildings have been excavated, measured, and planned. 

But it may be said without fear of contradiction that for size and 
beauty of ornament this Tell Hum synagogue stands supreme; it 
would even appear to have been the model after which all the others 
have been built. No effort was spared to make it great and fine. 
For whereas with the other synagogues the stone of the locality was 
used (e. g., at Kerazeh, the black volcanic rock), here at much labor 
and expense a beautiful white limestone (a native marble) was shipped 
from a distance block by block for the construction of every part, 
even the flooring, of the building. The carving, often in high relief, 
is for local work most effective. The trailing vine, the stately palm 
with its clusters of dates, the acanthus, the rose, and many other 
beautiful designs occur. Perhaps the most interesting are the seven- 
branched candlestick and the animal forms; among the latter are 
seen lions or lambs (it is not quite clear which), and birds, two eagles 
being especially noticeable. It must be remembered that, though all 
that lies on the area of the ruined synagogue has been uncovered, it 
is only a fraction of the ornamental work that was once here—mere 
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specimens of the general principles of the design. Quantities of 
stone must have been removed, some perhaps to adorn other build¬ 
ings, some to other parts of the town where they still lie beneath the 
ruins; but it is to be feared that the bulk has found its way into the 
voracious lime kiln. This mass of limestone blocks must for centuries 



have been a veritable mine of treasure to the Arab builder, as there 
is no other such stone to be found for miles around. This is the 
Nemesis to which ancient inscriptions and carved stones all over the 
land have been steadily going for centuries. The Arab has not the 
slightest aesthetic feeling about anything of this sort. 

The ground-plan of the synagogue is shown in the accompanying 
illustration from the sketch-plan of Herr Kohl. It faced the lake; 
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and from its terraces, doors, and roof a most exquisite view of the 
whole lake and shore must have been visible. In front there was a 
kind of raised terrace approached from the east and west by steps. 
The entrance from this was by a highly ornamental triple gateway; 
the center portal was over six feet wide and those at the sides four and 
one-half feet. There was also a lateral entrance on the east. The 
inside measurements are 78 feet long by 59 feet wide; there was a 
central court surrounded on three sides by columns with a beautiful 
and elaborate frieze, supporting an upper gallery. This gallery and 
probably the roof were sustained by wooden beams. To the east 
of this building a paved open courtyard of the length and nearly the 
breadth of the synagogue itself has been uncovered. It is now 
structurally part of the synagogue, as is shown both by the arrange¬ 
ments of the steps and terrace in front and also by the character of 
the pavement and surrounding wall, but it is also clearly an older 
construction incorporated into the present building. It is possible 
that it was a kind of Court of the Women. Jewesses in the Orient 
are not allowed in the synagogues today. They may only view the 
ceremonies, either from a gallery (with which a few synagogues are 
provided), or from just such a court as this. The open space wou d of 
course serve also as a place for assembly and discussion between services. 

The date of this work is unknown. Most of these ruined syna¬ 
gogues have been tentatively assigned to the second or third century 
after Christ, but in none of them have any dates been found and the 
question is quite uncertain. I believe I am correct in saying that 
there is nothing in the architecture or the ornamentation which makes 
it impossible that it may have been standing in the day of our Lord. 
And even if the greater part of the present structure belongs to a later 
time, it is likely that the site and some at least of the masonry go back 
to the time of Jesus. For there are clear indications that an earlier 
building of great architectural pretensions stood here. The owners of 
the property are anxious to maintain that the later synagogue is that 
of the New Testament. This is improbable. The utter destruction 
which has overtaken these synagogues is clearly due to the repeated 
severe earthquakes which have visited these regions. 4 

4 For a fuller description and discussion, see succeeding article on “The Ruined 
Synagogues of Galilee.” 
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We have therefore at this site of Tell Hum an extensive ruin—the 
largest on the northern shore. Besides Arab remains, we everywhere 
see evidences of extensive habitation in Roman times, while in the 
neighboring wady is a large Roman necropolis. In the midst of the 
town is the ruin of a marble synagogue—by far the finest of which 
we have any surviving traces now in Galilee. Now it is a suggestive 
thing that most of the incidents at Capernaum are associated with a 
synagogue. In Luke 7:1-10 when the centurion in this city came 
to plead with Jesus about his sick servant the people “ besought him 
earnestly, saying, He is worthy that thou shouldst do this for him; 
for he loveth our nation, and himself built us our synagogue” (teal 
ttjp avvayoryijp auros tptcoBofirjaev 17/uv). In Mark 1:21 we read, 
“They went into Capernaum; and straightway on the sabbath day 
he entered into the synagogue and taught.” Here in the same syna¬ 
gogue he healed the man with the unclean spirit (Mark 1:21-27; 
Luke 4:33-35). In this synagogue the man with the withered hand 
received health on the sabbath day (Matt. 12:10-13; Mark 3 :1—5; 
Luke 6:6-11). We may notice too that the expression used (Mark 
1:21; Luke 6:6) is the synagogue (ek rrjv cvpayeoyrjp) . Jairus of 
Capernaum was a ruler of the synagogue (apx^v ti}<? <rvpay<oyrj^ } 
Luke 8:41). And it was in the synagogue of Capernaum that Jesus 
gave his discourse on the bread of life (John 6:26-59). 

It appears hardly probable that there was but one synagogue in 
Capernaum, but it is evident that there was one of pre-eminent impor¬ 
tance and fame, and it was this that our Lord selected as the scene 
of his teaching in Galilee, as in Jerusalem he chose the temple (Mark 
14:49; Luke 22:53). The references to this synagogue appear the 
more striking when we notice that, with the exception of one (or 
possibly two) visits to the synagogue in Nazareth (Matt. 13:54; 
Mark 6:2; Luke 4:16-30), there are no references in the gospels to 
any other individual synagogues. Is it not conceivable that this 
synagogue may have been actually the most important in all Galilee ? 
The remains—even the earlier ones—which we find today support 
such a theory, but in addition we find in the gospel the incidental 
mention that a Roman official—a centurion—had been concerned 
in building it. It is improbable that this was an act of private gen¬ 
erosity; more likely he was acting on behalf of the Tetrarch Herod 
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General view of the ruins now covering the area of the andent synagogue. 
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Antipas, who may have wished to give the Jews on the lake side a 
temple worthy to rank with the fine gentile pagan buildings which 
studded the neighborhood of the lake—for example, at Tiberias, 
Hippos, Julias, and Gadara. 

The existence of such a Jewish center may have actually decided 
the step which Jesus took when he moved from Nazareth and made 
Capernaum the center of his Galilean ministry. These are conjectures 
impossible at present to prove, but the recent discoveries at Tell 
Hum make it very difficult to believe that this was not the site of 
Capernaum. For, to take one question alone, if Tell Hum was not 
the city of Capernaum, what city was it ? It cannot be doubted that 
Tell Hum was in Jesus’ day an important city, and if we are to trust 
the verdict of archaeology it was by far the most important Jewish 
place in the district. We must always remember that in the time of 
Christ cities were on a very different scale from those of later times— 
they were very small indeed according to our modern ideas. The 
ruins all over the Holy Land tell the same tale. Comparing Tell 
Hum with these remains, the city once there must have been a relatively 
large one. 

I have so far discussed the question rather on topographical and 
archaeological than on historical grounds. As the difficulties-to the 
acceptance of the Tell Hum site for Capernaum have been chiefly 
of the latter kind, I must briefly review the historical evidence. 

First, we have the testimony of Josephus. Josephus (Life , § 72) 
narrates that he had been fighting near Bethsaida Julias, east of the 
Jordan, but had the misfortune to fall into a quagmire (in the marshy 
Bateihah); he was thrown to the ground, bruised his wrist, and 
“was carried into a village named Capharnome,” whence he was 
next day removed by boat to Taracheae. Capharnome is without 
doubt the Capernaum of the gospels. Now there can be no question, 
whether Josephus was carried by land or sea (and the former would 
appear probable), that the first place of importance he would have 
had to pass was spme town standing where the ruins of Tell Hum 
now stand; and there, if anywhere on the north shore (west of the 
Jordan), he would have been likely to obtain a Jewish physician. The 
only reasonable solution is that Capharnome was at this site. 

The second reference is part of the passage which was largely 
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quoted in the previous article on Gennesaret. After his glowing 
description of that region, Josephus goes on: “For besides the good 
temperature of the air, it is also watered from a most fertile fountain. 
The people call it Capharnaum. Some have thought it to be a vein 
of the Nile because it produces the coracin fish as well as that lake 
does which is near Alexandria. ,, Now with regard to this fountain, 
if anyone were today without bias to select one for special mention, 
there is one, and only one, which from its remarkable size and copious¬ 
ness could for a moment be considered. This fountain is that rising 
in the great octagonal basin called Birket Sheikh Ali edh Dhather, 
described in the Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs as c Ain Eyyub. 
Such a gush of water—the largest course in Galilee, might well be 
ascribed by the ignorant to the Nile. 5 Today travelers visiting the 
spot do not readily appreciate the enormous mass of water that pours 
forth because it rises so quietly in the old birkeh. Under more natural 
conditions the sight would be far more impressive. The two springs 
which have been suggested as alternative rivals are comparatively 
of such insignificance that their claims cannot seriously be maintained. 
No one spring can be said now to water the whole land of Gennesaret, 
nor ever did. But I have in the previous article given reasons which 
seem to me convincing for believing that the corner where this spring 
gushes forth is topographically a part—and a very important part— 
of that district. 

Hitherto, however, objection has been taken because the coracinus 
or catfish has not been found there. This objection is quite unsound, 
because the catfish abounds in the lake all along these shores and 
it finds its way up all the streams. Canon Tristram found it in the 
round basin of c Ain el Madauwerah, but it is found also in c Ain et 
Tineh. At c Ain Eyyub, inasmuch as a wall twenty-six feet high 
was in Arab times built around the spring, it is not wonderful that this 
fish is no longer found there. But we have not the slightest evidence 
that the fountain was so surrounded in the time of Josephus, or that 
there was then anything to prevent this fish from finding its way to 

5 Such suggestions, though so absurd to us, are still made today by the Arabs. 
When at c Ain Feshkhah, by the shores of the Dead Sea, I was solemnly assured that 
the water of that spring came from the Virgin’s Fountain in the Kedron Valley, Jeru¬ 
salem—because both waters were equally brackish! 
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these waters. For this reason the absence there of the catfish cannot 
be allowed to count as important evidence. 6 

It will appear to some a greater difficulty that Capernaum could 
give its name to a spring nearly two miles away. Now it is evident 
from the word itself that Capernaum was originally the name of a 
Capher (Arabic, “Kefer”) village and not of a spring. The spring 
must then have been called after the town to which it belonged. 
There is no reason for supposing there was ever an aqueduct from 
this spring to Tell Hum. But why should there have been ? The 
lakeside people always prefer the lake water; they cannot be induced 
to drink anything else. But on the other hand the possession of this 
spring—one might say these springs, for all the Tabighah springs 
must have gone together—would be important for any town. With 
this supply gaidens could be irrigated, and also manufactories, e. g., 
tanneries, carried on. Such a fountain would naturally be known 
as the Caphemaum fountain. It is perhaps worth noticing that 
today the property of Tell Hum, that was bought from the Semakeyeh 
Arabs of Tell Hum, comes close up to this fountain; the adjoining 
spring Tannur Eyyub is actually on the boundary line between the 
Tell Hum and the Tabighah properties. 

The references in Matt. 14:34; Mark 6:53; John 6:17-21, 
although they show that Capernaum lay near the region of Gennesaret 
and not far from Bethsaida, are perfectly consistent with the Tell 
Hum site. Jesus and his disciples, after the incident of the walking 
on the water, were driven beyond their destination (John 6:17) 
and landed at the “land of Gennesaret”—probably at Tabighah— 
and made their way to their home at Capernaum on foot. The 
absence of a good harbor at Tell Hum has been urged as an objection, 
but if the chief fishing-grounds of the city were at Tabighah—the 
fishing-center today—the boats may ordinarily have been kept there. 

The only rival site to Tell Hum is the ruin Khurbet Minia. I 
have in the previous paper explained that this is a site which has no 

6 It is an illustration of how carefully one must accept evidence that, whereas I 
was assured by one long resident in the district that he had often seen the coracin fish 
in this birkeh, on more careful cross-questioning I found that he had been quite mis¬ 
informed as to the nature of the coracinus. When I told him it was the well-known 
catfish (Arabic, “barbut”) he at once said he had never seen it in the birkeh. Nor so 
far as I can make out has any other person seen it there in recent years. 
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claim at all to antiquity. All the remains, masonry and pottery, 
point to an extensive occupation during the Arab period, and we 
know from history that in this period this site was occupied. In 
the eleventh century a place called Munyat Hisham was there, and 
in 1430 a village called el Munja, important enough to give its name 
to the whole lake. 7 Other people have proposed Khurbet el c Oreimeh 
as the site of Capernaum. But this site, as I have mentioned, was 
not occupied in Jesus* day, nor had it been for many centuries previous 
to that time. It is a very ancient site. I would suggest that it may 
have been the location of the “fenced city” of Naphthali called 
Horem; 8 in any case it is a quite impossible site for any New Tes¬ 
tament place. 

The views of tradition regarding the site of Capernaum must be 
reviewed because the great Dr. Robinson makes the astonishing 
statement 9 that “A train of historical notices, extending down to the 
seventeenth century, seems to fix continuously the site of Capernaum 
at Khan Minyeh.” Professor George Adam Smith, on the other 
hand, himself a supporter of the Khan Minia site, in both his His¬ 
torical Geography of the Holy Land and in the Encyclopedia Biblica , 
acknowledges that “A strong Christian tradition from the sixth 
century onward has fixed it (i. e., Capernaum) at Tell Hum.” 10 But 
he also states that both Jerome (fourth century) and Theodosius 
(sixth century) support this site. 11 The first authority that Robinson 
or G. A. Smith quotes in favor of the Khan Minia site is Arculfus, 
a French bishop who visited Palestine about 670 A. d. Now in the 
first place this good pilgrim did not himself visit Capernaum at all— 
he only viewed it from an unknown hill in the neighborhood. The 
two passages from his writings which Robinson quotes as supporting 
the Khan Minia site are: “Those coming from Jerusalem who desire 
to go to Capernaum proceed by the direct way through Tiberias; 
thence along the lake of Galilee, and through the place of benediction 12 

7 G. A. Smith, art. “ Capernaum,” in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

8 The change from Din into is not a great one. 

9 Biblical Researches , Vol. Ill, pp. 354 f. 

xo Historical Geography , p. 456, footnote. 

11 Encyclopedia Biblica y Vol. I, col. 697. 

xa There are in this neighborhood two sites now pointed out which are apparently 
confused (or were once blended into one): one is the scene of the Beatitudes which is 
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before described; from whence, along the margin of the same lake, 
by not a long circuit, they arrive at Capernaum upon the shore.” 
This “place of benediction” he describes in another part as “the level 
and grassy plot where the Savior fed the five thousand; where was 
also a fonticulus (small fountain); the place was on this [i. e., the 
west] side of the lake looking toward the city of Tiberias which was 
on the south.” 

Robinson does not venture to decide what this place was. He 
says: “The term fonticulus could hardly be applied in strictness 
either to c Ain el Barideh or to the Round fountain; it might seem 
rather to refer to some small source on % the shore, not far perhaps 
from Mejdel.” But if Robinson had inquired from those who value 
and preserve ecclesiastical tradition he would have learned that “ the 
level and grassy spot ” was the hill immediately to the east of the Tabig- 
hah plain and just north of the springs. 13 No more beautiful spot 
for the scene of this event—or for any other great open-air gathering— 
could be found. The fountain is undoubtedly that rising in the 
Birket Sheikh Ali edh Dhather, as a whole succession of pilgrims as¬ 
sociate the multiplication of the five loaves and the two fishes with 
the seven springs or Heptapegon, from which latter word the name 
Tabighah is derived. 14 The derivation does not on paper have the 

traditionally (at any rate one site of it) on the hillside to the north of the great Tabighah 
spring. The site is now marked by a tree called Sajarat el Mubarakeh, high up on 
a hill on the head of the Wady et Tabighah. The other site is that of the feeding of 
the five thousand as described. 

*3 In the Memoirs of the Palestine Exploration Fund the hill el c Oreimeh to the 
west of the plain of Tabighah is suggested as the traditional site referred to; it is also 
stated that this was probably the spot known as Mensa Christi. Without entering 
into a full discussion of these ecclesiastical traditions, which would be foreign to the 
present purpose, I may say that all the evidence and the present local tradition seem 
to be in favor of the hill to the east of the plain. The Mensa appears at one time to 
have been a flat stone near the lake at which Jesus provided the meal after the resurrec¬ 
tion. It is mentioned by several early pilgrims. Later on the stone disappeared or 
was lost sight of; and the plain itself, supposed then to be the site of the miracle of 
the feeding of the five thousand, was called the Mensa. (See statement of the Fran¬ 
ciscan Noe farther on; also a somewhat fuller discussion of the traditions, and a 
paper on “The Site of Capernaum” by the present writer in the Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund for July, 1907.) 

*4 For an able review of all the traditions connected with Tabighah see M. Heidet, 
Das heilige Land (1896), pp. 347-58, chapter on “Tabighah und seine Erinnerungen.” 
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same manifest reasonableness as it has when one hears the latter word 
pronounced by the Bedawin of the desert; the similarity is then 
immediately apparent. 

Now, this site being fixed, the statement of Bishop Arculfus is 
surely correct when he says that from there “ along the margin of the 
lake, by not a long circuity they arrive at Capernaum upon the shore.” 
He then describes Capernaum as he saw it from a neighboring hill: 
“It had no wall; and being confined to a narrow space between the 
mountain and lake, it extended a long way upon the shore from west 
to east, having the mountain on the north and the lake on the south.” 
I must confess I cannot see one point in this description which fits 
the Khurbet Minia, while as a description of the Tell Hum site, espe¬ 
cially as that of one viewing it from the distance, it is quite accurate. 
Khurbet Minia is out in the plain el Ghuweir, is in no way shut in 
between the mountain and the lake, and does not and can never have 
extended along the shore. Arculfus evidently wishes to explain the 
curiously long and narrow shape of Tell Hum, and states that this is 
due to the narrowness of the level surface near the shore. This is 
evident to anyone visiting the place. Immediately to the north of 
the ruins the hills slope upward and there is no evidence that the city 
ever extended on to those hills. 

The second pilgrim quoted by Robinson in favor of his contention 
is Willebald, who visited the Holy Land about 723. Robinson says: 
“From Tiberias he proceeded along the lake by Magdala to Caper¬ 
naum, where was a house and a great wall. Thence he went on to 
Bethsaida, where was a church; and remaining one night, he came 
in the morning to Chorazin.” This itinerary has more bearing on 
the sites of Bethsaida and Chorazin than of Capernaum. But as 
now Bethsaida is generally reckoned to have been at et Tell or some 
other site on el Bataihah, and Chorazin was at Kerazeh, it seems 
evident that this pilgrim went from Tiberias to Magdala, then across 
el Ghuweir, past Tabighah to Tell Hum, thence across the Jordan 
(by ferry or ford) to Bethsaida, where he stayed the night, and then 
again across the Jordan at the ford and up the hills to Chorazin. The 
evidence of Willebald has no bearing whatever on the Khan Minia site. 

Next we have Eugesippus (Hegesippus) about 1170. He says 
that li the descent of that mountain, where our Lord preached to the 
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multitude, was two miles from Capernaum; one mile from there is 
the place where Jesus fed the five thousand, therefore this place is 
named the table (mensa). Below this place is the spot where Jesus 
ate with his disciples after his resurrection.” This would appear 
clear and definite enough, but here Dr. Robinson, in order to maintain 
the Khan Minia site, says the mountain here referred to was the 
“Homs of Hattin.” Were this the case, the description would be 
singularly inexact, as from there to Khan Minia, as measured on the 
map on a straight line, is eight miles! The mountain here referred 
to is clearly part of the Tabighah district and perhaps the hill where 
today stands the Sajaret el Mubarakeh which is supposed to mark 
the “mount of benediction.” 

The next pilgrim quoted by Robinson is the German Dominican 
monk Burkhard or Borocardus about 1283. His testimony is so 
important, and when quoted fully so contrary to the conclusion of 
Robinson, that I quote a translation of it at some length. After 
descending the “Mount of the Beatitudes” before described as lying 
to the east of the plain of Tabighah he goes on: 

At the foot of the mountain, about thirty paces from the sea, arises a fountain 
of living water, which is surrounded by a wall and which is supposed to be a vein 
of the Nile because in it is found the Coracinus fish which is found nowhere else. 
Josephus calls this fountain Caphemaum because the whole land from the foun¬ 
tain to the Jordan—a distance of two hours—belonged to Capernaum. Twenty 
paces from the fountain toward the lake of Gennesaret is the place where Jesus 
stood on the shore, after his resurrection, when he appeared to his seven disciples 
who fished there and said to them, “ Children, have you nothing to eat ? ” There 
have I seen impressed on a stone three footsteps of our Lord. It was the feast 
day of St. Augustine, but when I arrived again on the feast of the Annunciation 
the Saracens had removed the stone from its place. Ten paces from this is the 
place where the disciples who came from the sea found the coals, and the fish 
on them and the bread. This place is called by the Christians “ tabula” or “ mensa ” 
From this place, at a distance of one hour, is Capernaum and two hours from 
the same place is the Jordan. 

Here the description entirely agrees with that of numerous other 
pilgrims who one after another describe the wonderful sites of Hepta- 
pegon, i. e. Tabighah, and put Capernaum as one hour—or sometimes 
two miles—and the Jordan as two hours, to the east. I have purposely 
quoted and referred only to those pilgrims whose accounts have been 
quoted by Robinson as supporting the Khan Minia site for Capernaum. 
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Among later pilgrims I need only quote the account of the Francis¬ 
can monk Noe who in the account of his travels (1508) thus refers to 
“ the place where our Lord fed the five thousand with five loaves and 
two fishes.” He says: 

Now if you leave Capernaum and go about two miles thence you will find a 
mountain where our Lord preached and healed a leper; at the foot of this moun¬ 
tain is a place where our Lord fed five thousand persons, without counting women 
and children, with five loaves and two fishes, as the gospel tells us. This plain 
is a beautiful country and is called the table of honor, Mensa (Tonore, because 
of the wonders which our Lord did there. 

It would appear that after this time insuperable difficulties 15 stood 
in the way of pilgrims reaching this place. And, as has happened in 
other parts of the land, when it became impossible to lead the devout 
to the real (or supposed real) site, more accessible places were selected 
as substitutes. Thus the tradition of the “Mount of the Beatitudes” 
was transferred to the Horns of Hattin, and the site of the feeding 
of the five thousand to a neighboring hill between this last and 
Tiberias. Probably in the earlier times the pilgrims were conducted 
to these spots, and from there the sites to the north of the lake were 
pointed out; but gradually the places from which these sites were 
viewed from afar came to be looked upon by the pilgrims as the actual 
sites. The site of the appearance of Christ after his resurrection, 
which through many centuries had been pointed out at Tabighah, 
now became changed to Tiberias. All these sites being thus altered, 
and the memory of the traditional sites being lost, it is no wonderful 
thing that the site of Capernaum was also changed. Thus it came 
about that in 1620 we for the first time read of the suggestion of Quares- 
mus that Capernaum was not at Tell Hum but at Minia. Thus he 
says: “On the site of Capernaum are many ruins and a miserable 
diversorium (Khan) called in Arabic Minich, six miles distant from the 
place where the Jordan flows into the lake.” It is evident that the 
Arabic town Munja having fallen into ruins, a supposition arose 
that this was the site of Capernaum. 

It has been maintained, but without any actual evidence, that Minia 

*s These difficulties, due probably to the insecurity of the roads and the hostility 
of the Moslems, commenced in the middle of the fourteenth century and extended 
from that time forward for some centuries. The testimony of Nog quoted above 
comes after a long silence, and is the last till modern times in favor of the old traditions. 
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is a word derived from Minim, a word used in rabbinical writings for 
heretics, the context showing that Christians are meant. There 
were many Minim at Kapher Nakhum. In the Midrash Rabbah 
on Ecclesiastes 1:8, among the things “full of labor,” after mentioning 
with examples idleness and trade, it next states that heresy (menoth) 
is “full of labor” and illustrates with the following tale: A certain 
Rabbi Khannina came to Kapher Nakhum, where he was bewitched 
by the Minim so that he broke the Sabbath by riding on a donkey. 
He then returned to his uncle Rabbi Joshua, who gave him a kind 
of ointment by which the spell was removed. The uncle would not, 
however, trust his nephew for the future but said to him: “Since the 
braying of that wicked donkey is in you, you cannot stay in the land 
of Israel.” So he sent him away to Babylon, where he eventually 
died. This story is again referred to in the Midrash on Ecclesiastes 
7:26, where, after several other similar illustrations of the hidden 
meaning of the verse, it explains that the man “good before God” 
was Khannina, the nephew of Rabbi Joshua, and the sinners the 
“children of Kapher Nakhum.” The date of these references is 
uncertain; they probably refer to some event which happened in 
the very early days of Christianity. 

By Jewish tradition the name Kapher Nakhum is derived from 
the prophet Nakhum (Nahum), who was buried there. Schwarz 
states that Kepher Tankhum is also called in the Jerusalem Talmud 
Kaphir Takhumin, i. e., the town of the boundaries, and he says 
that here was the boundary between Zebulon and Naphthali, as is 
stated in Matt. 4:13. He also quotes Rabbi Isaac Farhi, who visited 
the Holy Land in 1322, as stating in the “Kaftor Raphireh” that 
“Kaphir Tankhum or Nakhum is to the east of Gennesaret about 
half an hour.” In 1334 Isaac Chilo came to Kaphir Nakhum from 
Irbid 16 and found it in ruins; but the tomb of Nakhum was still 
shown, and in 1561 we have mention of Tankhum with the tombs 
of Nahum and Rabbi Tankhum. It must be remembered that during 
the very period covered by these visits there was an Arab settlement 

16 Conder (Bible Handbook) argues that as the Rabbi was going to Kefr Anan 
and took Kephir Nakhum on his way, the latter place must have been at Khan Minia, 
inasmuch as Tell Hum was too much out of his way. Anyone referring to the map 
(e. g., the one in my article on Gennesaret) will see that both places are completely 
out of the direct route and the argument against one condemns both! 
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on the site of Khurbet Minia, as has been mentioned before. Schwarz 
says of his own time (1852): “This place (Tell Hum) is now a ruin 
known to all the Jews; they call it Kaphir Tankhum. ,, He adds that 
there are three tombs; that of the Prophet Nakhum, and of the Rabbis 
Tankhuma and Tankhum. 

That Tell Hum really is the site of Capernaum is thus shown from 
five sources: (1) The ruins, especially those of the unique marble 
synagogue, witness to how important a city once stood here. The 
prominence of the synagogue among the ruins is in striking agreement 
with the frequent mention of the synagogue in the gospels. (2) This 
site agrees entirely with the Bible references, especially if it be allowed 
(as I trust I have demonstrated) that Gennesaret was an area con¬ 
siderably larger than the level plain (el Ghuweir). (3) The refer¬ 
ences in Josephus also harmonize with the identification of this site 
as Capernaum; the fountain “Caphemaum” must without doubt 
be the great spring at Tabighah. (4) I have, I hope, made it clear 
that so far from “ a train of historical notices, extending down to the 
seventeenth century, fixing the site of Capernaum at Khan Minia, ,, 
the very reverse is the case; and that until the isolated statement of 
Quaresmus in the seventeenth century, every statement by the Chris¬ 
tian pilgrims is consistent with the Tell Hum site. The key to the 
understanding of the accounts is the recognition of the various tradi¬ 
tions connected with the seven springs—the Heptapegon—of Tabig¬ 
hah. (5) In the Jewish references we find Kaphir Nakhum (the 
traditional tomb of the prophet Nahum) identified with Kaphir 
Tankhum, which latter word has by a common linguistic corruption 
been altered to Telhum or, to use the form common to Westerners, 
Tell Hum. 

The sites and the archaeological remains of Chorazin and Beth- 
saida I shall hope to deal with in the next paper. 
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It is proposed to handle, in four short articles, the fact and prob¬ 
lem of authority. To this end, we shall carry our question into the 
light of that historical knowledge and interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures which the studies of our time are giving us. It may seem 
like an impertinence offered to a supreme subject, to treat it in so 
brief a space. But there are compensations. The very fact that we 
have so little space at our disposal may force us to a clearer definition. 
A little straight thinking is better than a multitude of thoughts. 

There are sound reasons for believing that the attempt is timely. 
In the first place, the Christian churches are nearer one another than 
ever before. While corporate unity is a long way off, there is a grow¬ 
ing catholicity of feeling and desire in which Christians of all names 
have a share. Common labor for social betterment is bringing the 
various types of Christian consciousness into such neighborly rela¬ 
tions that it is harder than it once was to emphasize differences, and 
the result is that our differences become more reasonable and open- 
minded. Furthermore, Christianity is entering into the great debate 
with the world’s religions. To win, we must bring out the distin¬ 
guishing qualities of our own religion, put the pith and marrow of 
the Christian consciousness in clear light. In doing that, we must 
needs send some of our differences to the rear. We are learning to set 
an increasing value on the motives and actions of Christians of other 
names than ours. 

In addition to these conscious motives, forces deeper than con¬ 
sciousness are at work. The logic of history, which is the will of God, 
is knitting the nations closer together. World-trade and world-travel 
are rapidly creating a world-consciousness into which the provincial 
and parochial elements within our differences are being drawn, to 
lose themselves and disappear. A mighty tide in the affairs of man¬ 
kind, with or without our will, bears us all on. 

. 265 
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America finds herself in a situation peculiarly representative. 
Our vast democracy forms an immense, an almost irresistible solvent. 
For example, our sister church, the Church of Rome, in spite of her 
tremendous capacity for resisting change and her incomparable 
machinery for suppressing variations in doctrine, is deeply affected by 
America. American Catholicism differs mightily from Spanish or 
Italian Catholicism. Of course this social and religious solvent has 
some bad results, because in a great train of consequences evil always 
travels with the good. Loose thinking on vital questions widely 
prevails. Indifference parades in the dress of real tolerance, that 
mutual tolerance of Christians who believe that principles of supreme 
value are at stake in their differences. But the good outweighs the 
evil. Bitterness disappears in proportion as men rub elbows with 
each other. If we differ, we do not forget the parliamentary law that 
guides a real debate; we remember that our opponent will have his 
turn on the floor. 

In the second place, the critical or historical knowledge of the 
Scriptures is insuring to them the right to speak their own language. 
We are outgrowing the habit, fixed by the Christian usage of many 
centuries, of making the text of Holy Scripture a place of deposit 
for all the opinions and beliefs of the churches. We can already, 
in some measure, think with the men of the Bible more truly than 
our forefathers were able to do. And the longer the spirit of 
reverent criticism is at work in the church, the more will this ability 
grow. 

The most notable result of this historical study is that the Old 
Testament is regaining its individuality. When the Catholic Church 
bound the Old and New Testaments together, to make a single Bible, 
she accompanied the action with a view of inspiration that obliterated 
the difference between the New Testament and the Old. The Old 
was leveled up to the New. But historical study is restoring to the 
Old Testament its individuality. It is taking its place as a book of 
mediation between the religion of Jesus and primitive religion. And 
so it is acquiring an immense value for the student of religious origins, 
and an equally great value for those who seek to discover the nature 
of our religion in its growth. Genetic study is a matter of course today 
in every field where vital thinking is done. Thanks to criticism, the 
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Old Testament gives us the material for laboratory work of the 
highest order. 

And this for the reason that the Old Testament is free from the 
specializations which are so characteristic of our time and of our 
method of thought. We parcel out experiences and sometimes pigeon¬ 
hole the parcels, with the result that simplicity and comprehensive¬ 
ness become mutually exclusive virtues. But the Old Testament 
does not know our specializations. It presents a field of experience as 
free from fences as a western prairie in its native state. It does not 
know our fixed distinction between the natural and the supernatural, 
a distinction which, when it goes to seed, gives us a conception of 
miracles that, in Delitzsch’s words, amounts to “drilling holes in 
nature.” The Old Testament thinker has a single and indivisible 
world of experience, every part of which is under the creative power 
of God. Nor does the Old Testament know our distinction between 
church and state. Now, great as is the value of that distinction when 
it is used as a subordinate principle, if taken as both starting-point and 
goal it breeds endless confusion of thought. Nor does the Old Testa¬ 
ment know our problem of authority. Authority does not become a 
problem until knowledge becomes a problem. And when knowledge 
has become a problem, revelation also becomes a problem. And the 
problem, long lived with, distorts the nature and narrows the scope of 
revelation viewed as a vital process. But the facts of revelation and 
authority are present in the Old Testament, and present in splendid 
strength. Our specializations complicate our thinking, confuse our 
logic, even split up and enfeeble our sense of moral obligation. But 
the Old Testament is as simple as Homer. The thinking of inspired 
men recorded in it sees life steadily and sees it whole. 

In order that we may think together from the start and put our 
space to the best use, let us propose four decisive questions: First, 
what is revelation ? second, what is law ? third, what is salvation ? 
fourth, what is the word of God and what the nature and methods of 
the society or church that administers the Word of God to the needs of 
mankind ? 

The general title of our study is revelation and authority. It aims 
to point at the outset to the goal of our thinking. It is this: there is 
no process that can bring our minds to rest and give temper and edge 
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to our wills,* unless somehow divine revelation is the animating and 
unifying element within the process. 

The title of our initial study is, truth, reality, and revelation. This 
special title seeks to serve the general title by bringing out the nature 
of the reality that gives us saving conviction and certitude and the 
necessary quality and method of the revelation whereby the divine 
reality speaks home to our hearts. 

The moment we utter the word “authority” a dragon’s brood of 
difficulties and complications springs out of the ground to assail us. 
Locke in the Epistle Dedicatory , before his great Essay on the Human 
Understanding , has said: 

To break in upon the Sanctuary of Vanity and Ignorance, will be, I suppose, 
some service to Human Understanding. Though so few are apt to think they 
deceive or are deceived in the Use of Words; or that the Language of the Sect they 
are of has any Faults in it, which ought to be examined or corrected; yet I hope 
I shall be pardoned, if I have in the third Book dwelt long on this Subject, and 
endeavored to make it so plain, that neither the Inveterateness of the Mischief, 
nor the Prevalency of the Fashion, shall be an excuse for those who will not take 
care about the Meaning of their own Words, and will not suffer the Significancy of 
their Expressions to be enquired into. 

This is sound and weighty counsel. We are the slaves of our own 
terms. The word “authority” has so many bearings, such varied uses, 
that a consistent use of it may easily seem impossible. Authority 
ranges from the right of the commonwealth to build a prison and shut 
up inside it the people who break the law, to the endearing authority 
of the truth that sets us free. Is there any common quality in all the 
forms of authority ? 

Yes, it is the assertion of the right of way for superior experience. 
Even when authority seems to rest wholly on mere force, the weight 
of the heaviest fist, the force of the strongest battalion, no solid and 
enduring base of authority is found until force associates itself with 
experiences of common and enduring good, with common gains of law 
and order secured at great cost and therefore rightly defended by 
force against him who, for a private and temporary gain, would cast 
them away. Enduring authority rests upon superior experience. 

All forms of authority, in the last analysis, rest on this foundation. 
Superior experience organizes its gains and to insure them makes its 
appeal to men through instruction, through illumination, and, higher 
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motives failing, through force. The state commits hideous blunders, 
inflicts brutalizing punishments, goes into needless and awful wars. 
The church has her full share of hideous blundering. She has some¬ 
times made Caesar the master of Christ. She has made the sword an 
easy and luxurious substitute for the cross. But at the heart of the 
nation, ennobling its existence and endowing it with the right to go 
hopefully, though blunderingly, into a larger future, is the supreme 
experience of justice and the. common welfare. And at the heart of 
the church, giving her unconquerable confidence in her own future, is 
the supreme experience of life in its greatest depth and dignity. 

Authority must ever rest on a superior experience of truth. But 
truth has a wide and diversified range of meanings. There is the 
truth about the locomotive, the truth about the law of gravitation, 
the truth about citizenship, the truth about motherhood, and the truth 
about God. This, then, is the first characteristic of truth which we 
must keep in mind. It is not found on a dead level. 

Another characteristic is that truth depends for its vitality, its 
power to propagate and preserve itself, upon reality. Sometimes 
skepticism sets itself up as the ultimate truth. But the price it pays 
for finality is divorce from reality. A gulf opens between that part 
of the universe which is inside the mind and the part which is outside 
the mind. No bridge existing, the mind feeds on itself and dies. But 
skepticism such as this, while sometimes historically necessary, is 
necessary in the same sense that disease is necessary; it is not con¬ 
sistent with health. Truth as an ideal, giving the mind of man a 
career and laying it upon a sacred obligation, draws its power and 
appeal from reality. 

With every one of our great terms and conceptions we fence in 
some portion of reality, inclosing it in order to cultivate it. Perhaps 
by and by the fence, taking itself too seriously, becomes a nuisance. 
The reality it incloses, absent minded regarding the outlying infinite, 
tries to enslave the mind that tills it. Then the fence must come down. 
Established opinions and inherited convictions give way. But it is 
the pressure of reality upon truth which causes them to give way. 
When our conceptions are forced to waver, when our definitions break 
down, it is to the end that we may be led into conceptions more inclusive 
of reality, into definitions which are freed from the impertinences of 
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finality through a deepening intimacy with the infinite and the 
eternal. 

Let us now shape for ourselves a working hypothesis regarding the 
nature and ground of authority. Using the word “revelation” in the 
widest sense, we say that authority rests in every case on revelation. 
It is the feel of reality that makes truth compelling and gives it the 
right to take itself with all seriousness. The higher the level of truth, 
the more evidently is its essential quality due to a reality that invades 
consciousness. Within all truth is the feel of reality. Authority 
being the insistence by superior experience on its right of way, the 
experience in question, when challenged, must fall back upon the 
reality that invades consciousness and flushes it with the feeling of 
power and competence. So alone a winged word is bom that can 
either cross the space between individual and individual, or the gulf 
that separates generation from generation. 

Let us now note the first decisive question which we have prpposed 
to ourselves—What is revelation ? Our attempt to think clearly on 
the final question of our religion must start here. All is at stake in 
this single point. The very soul of Christianity is in it. If we twist 
our thinking on this matter, all the thinking that comes after is sure 
to be crooked. How must we think, in order to be consistent Chris¬ 
tians—how must we think regarding the quality and method of 
divine revelation ? 

The word revelation is used today in many loose ways. Almost 
anything that comes on the mind with a rush of sensation and emo¬ 
tion is called a revelation. But looseness of terms is sometimes neces¬ 
sary to correct excessive rigor of definition. For many centuries the 
Christian church has been dominated by a conception of revelation 
which grew up naturally and inevitably when the ancient church 
established herself in the Roman Empire, but which is quite out of 
keeping with the needs and experience of our time. The Christian 
church had to set herself against a persecuting heathen state. She 
had to classify and canonize her scriptures. In so doing she drew a 
just and necessary distinction between the truth of Greek philosophy 
and the truth of prophetic revelation. But the strain of the times 
forced her farther than the scriptures themselves demanded. Culture 
and reason and law were set off on one side as belonging to a profane 
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world. On the other side the scriptures were set off as constituting a 
sacred body of truth. And inasmuch as profane truth was a kind of 
truth essential to the layman’s world, it was necessary to give sacred 
truth into the keeping of a separate order of men, the clergy. 

That division and partition of truth having lasted for centuries, 
and the word revelation having been shut up to the truth called sacred, 
it was inevitable that when in modem times the wall of division was 
broken down, the great word should be turned loose and wander wide. 
But the loosest usage of it is bringing us gain. Truth, reality, revela¬ 
tion—we have learned that these terms cannot be separated without 
serious injury to life. 

All forms of beauty rest on revelation. Beauty, to be noble, must 
be convincing. And the convincing quality of beauty is due to the 
conviction, given to us in the presence of the beautiful, that reality is at 
one with our purpose. There is no bottom or top to the beautiful. 
There is no inside or outside. Reality and appearance are one. The 
world of fractional meanings and halting purposes, where we spend 
so much of our time, is left behind.. In a deep and uplifting satisfac¬ 
tion the restless heart of man finds temporary rest. 

All forms of truth rest on revelation. The mind of man cannot 
take to itself the credit for truth, else the soul of truth dies, its holy 
and consecrating quality perishes. It is the invasive quality of an 
infinite reality that gives truthfulness to truth. Let us listen to Tyn¬ 
dall. Bringing his noble essay on the scientific use of the imagina¬ 
tion to a close, he says: 

“Two things,” said Immanuel Kant, “fill me with awe: the starry heavens 
and the sense of moral responsibility in man.” And in his hours of health and 
strength and sanity, when the stroke of action has ceased and the pause of reflection 
has set in, the scientific investigator finds himself overshadowed by the same awe. 
Breaking contact with the hampering details of earth, it associates him with a 
power which gives fulness and tone to his existence, but which he can neither 
analyze nor comprehend. 

Tyndall’s agnosticism is the child of his environment. But his testi¬ 
mony to the inherent connection between truth and revelation is the 
testimony of a soul naturally Christian. 

What is revelation ? What is the track followed by the mind that 
the true God chose to be the medium of his self-revelation ? How 
does the consciousness of man approach God ? Where are the final 
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and piercing questions touching the innermost meaning of reality to 
be put, so put that a convincing answer becomes possible ? And 
what is the channel of expression which the innermost and ultimate 
reality requires ? 

The range of reality is illimitable. The reality of a physical fact 
is one thing. The reality of an ennobling memory is a different and 
more intimate thing. How and where do we get the deepest reality ? 
Where and how does that reality give itself to us with convincing power ? 
And when the revelation is given, how is it administered to meet the 
deepest needs of mankind ? 

We go to the Old Testament to seek the logic of life, to find the path 
that experience must follow, when life is taken in its full scope and 
obligation, if it is to come to a great and ennobling end. How, then, 
is human experience, regarded as a whole, to be made sane and com¬ 
petent ? How shall it reach and keep unity, coherence, and mean¬ 
ing ? In no other way than this: the reality of things must answer 
to the deepest needs of experience. Moreover, the reality of things 
must not be thought of as holding itself aloof, passively waiting for 
the human mind to investigate and explore it. To think of the matter so 
would be to throw away all we have learned regarding truth and real¬ 
ity and revelation. No, the inmost reality of things must set into and 
invade ’human consciousness. So alone can saving unity of mind 
and purpose be attained. 

God reveals himself to the prophets as the one true God. But the 
prophet who receives the revelation lives and dies within the life of the 
chosen nation. Revelation is not a process which, in its perfect forms, 
takes place in the cell of the monk or the study of the philosopher. 
Revelation and the nation’s history are inseparable. For a splendid 
span of a thousand years, from the Exodus to the destruction and 
restoration of the nation, this inspired logic of human experience runs 
its course. To Moses, leading his people out of slavery, God reveals 
himself by his new name (Ex., chap. 3). In the stress and strain of 
politics at Jerusalem, God discloses himself to Isaiah as exalted above 
the plans and desires of the nation, while ruling and guiding them 
(Isa., chap. 6). In the thick darkness of the Exile He reveals himself 
to the great unknown prophet as the creative unity that insures the 
future of an apparently hopeless people (Isa., chaps. 40-46). Ezekiel 
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sees the creative spirit carrying a dead nation forth into a glorious 
resurrection (Ezek., chap. 37). 

In all deep and abiding experience unity must somehow be reached 
and held. John Stuart Mill, speaking in the name of science, has de¬ 
fined the belief in the unity of nature as meaning that there is nothing 
in the constitution of the universe that can bring our minds to per¬ 
manent intellectual confusion. Aristotle, in the name of philosophy, 
girding himself to the tasks of reason, is led into the ennobling convic¬ 
tion of the divine unity. Wherever human experience has organized 
itself on a broad and enduring basis, assembled the main elements 
in the life of mankind and in some degree co-ordinated them, there 
some form of monotheism invariably appears. Professor William 
James has recently said that polytheism may be conceived as a possible 
point of view. But this is thrown out rather than thought through. 
It is an impression, as its author candidly confesses, not an enduring 
conviction. And it cannot hold the will of man upright against the 
pressure of the ultimate problems of life. 

The belief in the divine unity is essential to life, if, after history has 
laid upon man’s will the final obligations, life is to be lived nobly. 
But while the divine unity was revealed to the Hindoo mystic and to 
the Greek philosopher, the quality of the revelation differed profoundly 
from the revelation given to the Hebrew prophets. The Hindoo 
mystic annihilated the world of the family and the nation in order to 
bring his thought to a point and be at peace with himself. The Greek 
philosopher blazed a trail from the confused impressions of experi¬ 
ence to the saving unities of reason. But his reason carried him into 
positions where history lost primary value and meaning. 

But God revealed himself to the prophet in the depth and pressure 
of the nation’s needs. His war-cry to his nation is, “Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord thy God is one God” (Deut. 6:4). The divine unity binds 
a man and his neighbor into an indissoluble unity. “And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might” (Deut. 6:5). “Thou shalt not take vengeance, 
nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people, but thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself: I am the Lord ” (Lev. 19:18). 

The creative unity of God delivers the true Israelite from moral 
skepticism. The genius and authority of Prophetism say to the 
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nation: “For this commandment which I command you this day, it is 
not too hard for thee, neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, that 
thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for us into heaven, and bring 
it unto us, and make us to hear it, that we may do it ? Neither is it 
beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for 
us, and bring it unto us, and make us to hear it, that we may.do it ? 
But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it” (Deut. 30:11-14). The Word of God is 
indeed addressed to the soul of man and gives to our inmost conscious¬ 
ness radiant joy and peace. It is addressed to reason, giving to the 
mind unity and abiding mental satisfaction. But it goes through 
reason into deeper regions of our own nature. It addresses itself to 
our sense of moral obligation, training and perfecting it. The Old 
Testament is the record of the education of human conscience. His¬ 
tory is not to the prophet what it was to Aristotle, a poorly constructed 
drama, full of meaningless episodes. It is a divine drama, with a 
moral end and quality. God educates and moralizes the chosen 
nation. His unity is the root of the nation’s unity and integrity. His 
creative holiness is the standing-ground of the nation’s confidence in 
its own future. 

Standing on this ground, the prophet, the inspired Israelite, 
becomes the fearless critic of all the evils of the nation’s life. Elijah, 
made strong by the vision of the unseen, single handed confronts a 
kingdom (I Kings, chaps. 17-19). Isaiah faces the nation without 
fear, and uncovers its moral nakedness (Isa., chaps. 1-7). Amos, an 
inspired farm hand, faces monarchy and priesthood together. The 
current forms of religion, no less that the established political and 
commercial methods, are unsparingly criticized (Hosea, Amos, Jere¬ 
miah, Micah). The creative holiness of God equips prophets and 
critics who will not let men lay their heads on the pillow of custom, 
no matter how ancient, or of tradition, no matter how hallowed. 

Here, then, in the spiritual laboratory of the Old Testament, we 
shape our conception of revelation. We no longer dream of confining 
the great word “revelation” to the Scriptures. It is a term which 
the mature stages of religious experience all over the world lay claim 
to, and to which they have a divine right. We can safely give up the 
forms in which our forefathers expressed their belief in revelation. 
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Indeed, we must give up the forms if we are to retain the substance. 
God reveals himself in the deep of all glorifying human wants. But 
prophetism alone gives us the clear and coherent logic of revelation. 
Here, in the deep of the supreme moral need, the nation’s need of 
righteousness, in the place where conscience takes on itself the full 
and complete obligations of life, God reveals himself in his saving and 
creative unity. 

Here, then, the Christian consciousness starts. This is the quarry 
out of which it has been hewn. In our thinking on the problem of 
authority we shall need to remind ourselves constantly of this central 
and controlling fact. We will not permit any traditional conception 
of scriptural and ecclesiastical authority to put upon a side track that 
conception of revelation which the historical study of the Old Testa¬ 
ment has given us. 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
IV. ATONEMENT IN NON-CANONICAL JEWISH LITERATURE 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 

In the first three articles of this series Dr. Smith has traced the 
history of the idea of atonement for sin through the canonical books 
of the Old Testament. But contemporary with the latest of these 
books, and subsequent to them down to and overlapping the period 
of the rise of the New Testament books, is a body of Jewish religious 
writings which cannot be overlooked in a study of the biblical idea of 
atonement. For though these writings have not been taken up into 
our Bible as the limits of the canon are defined by Protestants—several 
of them are in the canon of the Roman Catholic church—»yet none 
the less they reflect Jewish thought of the period preceding and con¬ 
temporary with the rise of Christianity. And this being the case, they 
belong to the sources of our knowledge concerning that movement of 
thought which we are studying, and which assuredly did not cease 
when the last of those books subsequently taken up into the Old 
Testament canon was written, to be resumed only when the earliest 
New Testament book was written or the earliest New Testament 
sermon was preached. On the contrary it was continuous even 
through the period once wrongly called the four centuries of silence. 
It is the purpose of the present article to set forth the ideas of atone¬ 
ment which are expressed in this non-canonical Jewish literature of 
the period approximately 200 b. c. to 100 a. d. 

One of the most notable facts respecting the Jewish thought about 
atonement as reflected in this literature is the small place which that 
thought apparently gave to the sacrifices. 

From the restoration of the temple in the days of Zerubbabel till 
its destruction in 70 A. d., temple worship, including sacrifice, con¬ 
tinued practically without interruption. With the exception of the 
three years from the desecration of the altar in 168 to its restoration in 
165 b. c. the daily sacrifices failed not, so far as we know, for a period 
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of nearly 600 years, 516 b. c. to 70 A. d. First and Second Maccabees 
bear abundant evidence that the loyal Jews of the second century 
b. c. were zealous for the temple and the sacrifices, and the victory 
of the Maccabees was in no small part a victory for the temple. 

With these facts before us it might seem as if the temple was the 
center of Judaism, and sacrifice the central element of the Jewish 
religion. This, however, is very far from being the case. Two facts 
of this period must be remembered, the rise of the synagogue and 
the practical triumph of legalism. Throughout by far the larger 
part of the period of which we are speaking the real center of the 
religious life of the Jewish people was the synagogue rather than the 
temple. And the synagogue was under the control of Pharisaism, 
and Pharisaism was fundamentally neither ritual nor spiritually 
ethical, but legalistic. This does not signify that the sacrifices were 
neglected. On the contrary they were diligently and enthusiastically 
observed. A large body of priests offered not only the daily sacrifices, 
but the multitudes of offerings made by pilgrims from afar on the 
occasion of the great feasts. Nor does it signify that Pharisaism was 
opposed to sacrifice. It means that the sacrifices were taken up into 
the legal system, and that so far as they were not simply acts of worship 
having no theological significance, they were looked upon purely from 
the point of view of legalism. Sacrifices were to be offered, not 
because of any inherent virtue in them, but as the sabbath, and the 
fasts were observed, because the law required it and God demanded 
obedience to the law. 

Bousset, speaking of the rites of the synagogue, says: 

The new religion was a religion of observance, which along with many other 
things had taken up into itself the content of the cult-piety which was already 
devoid of vital force and hastening to death. And this is the real reason that the 
cult maintained itself at all in that uncontested respect which it undoubtedly 
enjoyed. It retained its standing not on its own account, but in consequence of 
the authority of the law. The requirements of the cult were and remained a 
part of the great incomprehensible divine will as this was expressed in the law. 
Cult was no longer the basis and support of piety, but legal piety instead was the 
support of the cult . 1 

A striking evidence of the correctness of this statement of Bousset, 

* Bousset, Die Religion des Judeniums, 2d ed., p. 134. The context shows that 
by “cult” Bousset means particularly the sacrifices. 
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which shows also that it applies even to the pre-Maccabean period, 
is furnished in Sir. 35:1-7: 

1. He that keepeth the law multiplieth offerings, 

He that taketh heed to the commandments sacrificeth a peace offering. 

2. He that requiteth a good turn offereth fine flour; 

And he that giveth alms sacrificeth a thank offering. 

3. To depart from wickedness is a thing pleasing to the Lord, 

And to depart from unrighteousness is a propitiation (^tX«ur^6r). 

4. See that thou appear not in the presence of the Lord empty. 

5. For all these things are to be done because of the commandments. 

6. The offering of the righteous maketh the altar fat; 

And the sweet savor thereof is before the Most High. 

7. The sacrifice of a righteous man is acceptable; 

And the memorial thereof shall not be forgotten. 

The first three verses affirm that keeping of the law and doing right¬ 
eousness constitute the acceptable offerings to God. The sentences 
must not be reversed; the thought is not that he that multiplieth 
offerings keepeth the law, and he that sacrificeth a peace offering 
taketh heed to the commandments. The author is not exalting 
sacrifice, but on the contrary depreciating it, affirming that keeping 
the law and doing righteousness are the things that make one accept¬ 
able to God. The meaning of vss. 4-7 is not wholly clear. If the 
words “offering” and “sacrifice” be interpreted in the light of the 
preceding verses as referring to acts of righteousness, then the later 
verses only reinforce the thought of the earlier ones. If the words be 
taken in their literal sense, vss. 4-7 supplement vss. 1-3 by affirming 
that though unimportant as compared with the keeping of (other) 
commandments and almsgiving, sacrifices are nevertheless to be 
offered. Upon the latter interpretation, however, the bringing of 
offerings is enjoined simply on the legalistic ground that the law 
commands it. Sacrifice is not as such propitiatory; propitiation is 
achieved by departing from unrighteousness (vs. 3); sacrifices are 
to be offered because the law requires them, and from a righteous 
man are acceptable. 

In the preceding chapters the other side, the uselessness of sacrifice 
on the part of the wicked, is set forth, repeating in effect the teaching 
of the prophets. 2 

* Cf., e. g., Isa., chap. z. 
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The Most High hath no pleasure in the offerings of the ungodly; 
Neither is he pacified for sins by the multitude of sacrifices. 

As he that killeth the son before his father’s eyes 

Is he that bringeth a sacrifice from the goods of the poor. (Sir. 34:19.) 

The chief thought of the writer is of course that sacrifice is unavailing 
for a man who is continuing in his sins. Yet it is not enough to say 
that he denies that sacrifices alone, without righteousness, avail to 
make one acceptable to God; this he does not so much say as take 
for granted. Atoning value lies for him not at all in the sacrifices 
as such, but wholly in righteousness and obedience to the law. Sacri¬ 
fices are of significance only as a part of legalism, and have no other 
value than any other acts of obedience to law. And this is the doctrine 
of the book throughout. The writer approves of the priesthood and 
the sacrificial system (7:31 ff.; 14:11; 38:11 ff.; 45:6-22) and men 
are even enjoined in time of sickness to couple with repentance, and 
the aid of the physician, an offering, as means of averting death. Yet 
the sacrifices are as a whole simply a part of what the law requires 
and their offering is chiefly for the benefit of the priesthood, i. e., for 
the maintenance of the cult. To atone for sins or to make peace with 
God they are of no value save as obedience to the statutes of the law, 
and indeed of less value than other acts of righteousness. 

If we turn from this book which stands at the beginning of our 
period to one which belongs near its close, the so-called II (or IV) 
Esdras, we find here an even more marked absence of any dependence 
upon the sacrifices as a basis of atonement. This is doubtless due in 
no small measure to the fact that the book was written after the fall 
of Jerusalem, when, the temple no longer standing, sacrifices could 
no longer be offered. Yet it remains a significant indication of the 
relatively unimportant place which the sacrifices had filled in the 
Jewish thought concerning the basis of atonement that in a book 
written within a decade or two after the destruction of the temple, 
and dealing specifically with the problem of sin and its consequences, 
and especially the sin of Israel, there is not a single direct or indirect 
reference to sacrifice, beyond the bare mention of the fact that the 
altar is broken down and the temple destroyed (10:21). 

Nor does the literature of the period disclose any considerable 
divergence from the legalistic attitude toward the sacrifices. The 
book of Sirach, indeed, says of Aaron: 
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He chose him out of all living 
To offer sacrifice to the Lord, 

Incense and a sweet savour, for a memorial 

To make reconciliation (i$Ck&vK*cO*<) for thy people (45:16). 

But he continues immediately: 

He gave unto him his commandments, 

Authority in the covenants of judgments, 

To teach Jacob the testimonies, 

And to enlighten Israel in his law (45:17). 

Jochanan ben Zakkai also (about 70 a. d.) calls the altar “the 
sign of reconciliation” and says of the stones that they bring recon¬ 
ciliation between Israel and the heavenly Father, 3 and Rabbi Joshua, 
according to tradition, lamented the destruction of the temple, saying, 
“Woe is us, because the place is destroyed at which the sins of Israel 
were atoned for.” Yet it is to be observed that this language does 
not, at least in the case of the son of Sirach, go beyond the distinctly 
legal point of view already ascribed to him; moreover, that taken 
at its highest valuation the altar has to do with the relation of Israel 
as a whole to God and not with that of the individual. 

The idea of atonement for the sins of the individual through sacri¬ 
fice is expressed, however, in one book of the later pre-Talmudic 
literature. In II Maccabees (written about 90 b. c.), we read that 
when Heliodorus, having essayed to seize the treasures on deposit in 
the temple, was smitten and brought to utter helplessness, 

certain of Heliodorus’s familiar friends besought Onias to call upon the Most 
High, and grant life to him who lay quite at the last gasp. And the high-priest 
.... brought a sacrifice for the deliverance of the man. But as the high-priest 
was making the propitiation, the same young men appeared again to Heliodorus 
.... and said, Give Onias, the high-priest, great thanks, for for his sake the 
Lord hath granted thee life (3:31-33). 

Again, speaking of certain soldiers of Judas who had fallen in battle, 
and under whose garments there were found tokens of heathen idols, 
the author says that the survivors 

betook themselves unto supplication beseeching that the sin committed might 

be wholly blotted out.And when Judas had made a collection man by 

man to the sum of two thousand drachmas of silver he sent unto Jerusalem to 
offer a sacrifice for sin, doing therein right well and honorably in that he took 
thought for a resurrection. For if he were not expecting that they that were fallen 
would rise again, it were superfluous and idle to pray for the dead (12:42-44). 
s Bousset, 2d ed., p. 228, citing from Tosephta Baba K. VII. 3. 
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It is notable that in neither of these cases does the offender himself 
bring the sacrifice; personal repentance is apparently excluded. 
It looks as if the sacrifice had intrinsic propitiatory value. But 
on the other hand the second passage suggests that the sacrifice was 
conceived of as a prayer offered by the survivors for their companions 
who, they believed, had lost their lives because of their unfaithfulness 
to Jehovah. And the first passage read in the light of this seems also 
to convey a similar thought. It is for the sake of Onias, who offered 
the sacrifice, that the Lord grants Heliodorus life. While therefore 
these passages are sufficient to show that at least as late as a century 
before the Christian era (and doubtless much later) sacrifice was 
by some conceived to have propitiatory value, even apart from the 
repentance of the sinner, they contain no clear theory as to how the 
sacrifices effect their result. They aie elements of a legalistic system, 
or have the value of intercessory prayer. Expiatory value is never 
ascribed to them. 

If from the incomplete and not wholly consistent evidence we con¬ 
clude that probably throughout this period there persisted among the 
people, perhaps encouraged by the priests, the idea that sacrifice 
atoned for sin, with a more or less indefinite theory as to how it 
accomplished this, this is but the continuation of what we have seen 
to have existed in the Old Testament periods (cf. March issue of this 
journal, p. 216). Sacrifices were undoubtedly offered: regularly by 
the priests for the people; in connection with the feasts; as special 
thank-offerings; and sometimes as means of deliverance for those 
who for their sins had fallen under the special wrath of God. How 
these latter sacrifices, or indeed the other, became effective—of this 
little is said in the extant literature. But there is distinct protest 
against the idea, which therefore was probably more or less common, 
that sacrifices possessed an intrinsic value, even aside from repent¬ 
ance and righteous conduct. This denial of intrinsic value to the 
sacrifices, repeating the teaching of the pre-exilic prophets, is the 
teaching of the period, so far as it has come down to us; the faith 
in them is the more or less prevalent error of the time against which 
the successors of the prophets protest as the prophets before them had 
done. In short, we find sacrifices as a part of an accepted legalistic 
system, and protest, in the spirit of the old prophets, against reliance 
upon them as having intrinsic atoning value. 
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But it is not in connection with the sacrifices only that we must 
seek for the thought of the Judaism of the Maccabean and New 
Testament period in respect to atonement. For there are traces in 
Jewish literature of this period of the idea that the suffering and deafh 
of men effect the escape of others from punishment or disaster. This 
takes place however not through human sacrifice, of which there are 
occasional traces in the Old Testament, but through the voluntary 
death of members of the community. Whether the idea as found in 
the later Jewish books is developed from the germ contained in the 
conception of the suffering servant of Jehovah in Isaiah, chap. 53, or 
under the influence of pagan ideas, the conception appears at any rate 
in a few passages of this period. Josephus, Ant., i, 13, 3, puts into 
the mouth of Abraham the statement that Isaac offered in sacrifice 
will inure to his advantage, but without a hint that the death of Isaac 
is of advantage to him because of any expiatory value that it possessed. 
The language is: 

And since thou wast born, die not by the common way of departing from life, 
but by thine own father sent forward to God the father of all, by the law of sacri¬ 
fice, since he (God), I suppose hath decreed that thou shalt depart from life not 
by disease or war or any of the other calamities that are wont to befall men, and 
expects thy soul with prayers and the offices of religion, and will place thee by 
himself. And thou, for my protector and guardian of my old age—for this espe¬ 
cially did I bring thee up—thou shalt have procured me God instead of thyself. 

The second book of Maccabees, speaking of the death of the seven 
sons of a widow who were slain by Antiochus for their fidelity to the 
Jewish religion, reports that the last one of the seven spoke thus to the 
tyrant: 

For we are suffering because of our own sins; and if for rebuke and chastening 
our living Lord hath been angered a little while, yet shall he again be reconciled 

(#faraXXa7iJ<rerai) with his own servants.But I, as my brethren, give up both 

body and soul for the laws of our fathers, calling upon God that he may speedily 
become gracious to the nation (fX<wt rdxv rf Ww and that thou 

amidst trials and plagues mayest confess that he alone is God; and that in me 
and my brethren thou mayest stay [or, there may be stayed] the wrath of the 
Almighty, which hath been justly brought upon our whole race (II Macc. 7:32. 
33, 37, 38)- 

The so-called Fourth book of Maccabees (written probably between 
60 B. c. and 70 A. d.) records this as the prayer of the martyr: 
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Thou O God knowest that I might have delivered myself, but under the 
torments of the fire I am dying, for the sake of the law. Be gracious to thy 
people. Let the punishment suffice thee which I for them endure. For a purifi¬ 
cation let my blood serve them, and as a substitute for their lives take my life 
(6:27-29).* 

The author himself says: 

But because of their courage and endurance admired not only by all men but 
even by their tormentors, have they become the cause that tyranny which was 
endured by the people has come to naught, they having conquered the tyrant 
by their endurance, so that through them the fatherland was purified (1: n). 

And again: 

These therefore for God’s sake sanctified, have been honored not only with 
this honor, but also in this that for their sakes the enemy had no more power over 
our people, and that the tyrant was punished and the fatherland purified, they 
becoming as it were a substitute 5 (dprbpvxop) for the sins of the people through 
the blood of those pious ones, and through their reconciling death (Ihaorriplov 
Bap&rov) the divine providence has rescued the hitherto sadly oppressed Israel. 
For the tyrant Antiochus turned his attention to the manliness of their courage 
and to their steadfastness under torture, and proclaimed to his soldiers their 
steadfastness as an example (17:20-22). 

These passages do not seem to yield a perfectly clear and self- 
consistent view. Even the passages in IV Macc. waver between 
two views, or seek to combine them. There is probably truth in 
the remark of Deissmann : 6 

4t\c<as ycpov r£ ?0m <rou, dpiceodcls r# ^furlpq. Te pl atfrwr dlfcy. KaOdpoiop atiru )p 
xolrjffop rb Ifxbv aXfia, ical dprlrf/vxop afrrup \d(3e rijp 4 /i^p 'f'vxfa 

5 The translation of dprtyvxop (6:29; 17:22) by “substitute” is not quite 
accurate and is liable to mislead, but is used for lack of a better term. All the observed 
instances of the word occur within about two centuries, the present passages being the 
earliest, followed by Ign. Eph., 21:1, Smyrn., 10:2; Polyc. 2:3; 6:1; Luc. Lex, 10; 
Dio Cass., 59:8. These examples show that the word is an adjective equivalent to 
dodclt &prl yf'vxy* (not to ^pvxh Bodeura dprl ); see especially Luc. Lex, 10: xpij/xara 
iprlxf/vxa Bidbvat 4f0e\ep. Cf. for such compounds with similar force of this preposi¬ 
tion dprlBov\ot, dpriKofffirjT^s, dprirddeios. The word is probably much older than 
the earliest extant examples. In IV Macc. and Ign. it is employed as a neuter substan¬ 
tive. In Ign. it bears a somewhat attenuated sense, meaning given on behalf of, a 
thing devoted to (another) without implying apparently that the life of that other is 
thereby saved (cf. Zahn on Ign. Eph. 8:1 and Lightfoot’s translation). In IV Macc. 
it is probably used in its proper sense, a thing given for a life, and with reference to the 
fact that the martyr is saving the life of his fellow-countrymen. It is the context, not 
the word, which conveys the thought that he does this by giving his own life in death, 
and which shows how his death was conceived to secure the life of his fellows. 

6 Kautzsch, Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen, Vol. II, p. 160, footnote. 
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These passages are important for the understanding of the thought of the 
representative character of the sufferings of the righteous. It is evident that 
the whole thought arose not as a fixed dogma, but perfectly clearly through the 
mystical and acute intuition of religious pathos. 

In other words, these passages reflect not a clearly formed doctrine, 
but a thought concerning the meaning of suffering arising under 
especial and exceptional circumstances, and not unnaturally combine 
views not wholly assimilated to one another. 7 On the one side the 
death of the martyr is represented as sufficiently meeting God’s 
demands because of the sin of the people (IV Macc. 6:27); and on the 
other it averts further evil by the effect which the spectacle of the 
courage and devotion of the martyr has upon the mind of the tyrant 
(17:23). If these two conceptions are to be blended in one, this 
would yield the thought that God in his providence permitted these 
to suffer that under the influence of their courage and fidelity to the 
law the tyrant might be moved to stay his hand; and that their 
death became propitiatory in that it furnished to God the means by 
which he might check the persecuting hand of the tyrant. It is per¬ 
haps in favor of this view that the writer in vss. 22, 23 connects the 
substitutionary suffering and propitiatory death of the martyr, the 
providence of God, and the effect of their courage on the mind of the 
tyrant. Yet the course of thought as expressed is not transparently 
clear, and it is perhaps most probable that the writer has conjoined 
different points of view without thoroughly harmonizing them. If 
then there are two points of view not wholly assimilated, it is with the 
first of them that we are specially concerned. It is clearly said that 
by the death of the martyrs further suffering is averted from the 
nation and their blood therefore given for the life of the nation, and 
their death propitiatory. Yet this is not in the sense that the place 
of the guilty is taken by other and wholly innocent persons. For 
those who suffer are a part of those who have sinned. In II Macc. 
the martyr included himself in the sinful nation of whom therefore 
he is the representative. In IV Macc. he prays that the punishment 
which he and his brothers voluntarily endure may suffice to meet the 
demands of God. The whole passage implies not that they have 
endured the equivalent of that which was due the nation, but that 

T Cf. Dr. Smith’s remarks on Isa., chap. 53, Biblical World , February, 1908, p. 119. 
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they represent the nation, and that their representative suffering is 
graciously accepted by God. Whether the thought of the writer goes 
beyond this and includes some explanation of how the suffering of 
a few suffices does not clearly appear. It is clear only that the idea 
of substitution is qualified by that of representation. 

Possibly we may discover in this passage the germ of that con¬ 
ception which more or less dominated later Jewish thought, that a 
man’s standing before God is determined by the amount of good 
works to his credit. These good works are primarily a man’s own 
deeds of obedience to the law. But as it became impossible not to 
recognize that so tested men fell short of full satisfaction of the law’s 
demands there arose the theory, which eventually became a distinct 
element of later Jewish theology, that the man who is deficient in good 
works may draw upon the superabundant good works of the fathers. 
As a specific form of this idea it is occasionally said that the sufferings 
of the innocent, even of children dying in infancy, count also as a 
treasure to be credited to others. 8 But this idea of the merits of the 
fathers was not in New Testament times a controlling thought. Still 
less so was the notion of merit through suffering. The passages in 
the books of Maccabees referring, it will be observed, exclusively 
to the case of the seven martyrs put to death by Antiochus, show us 
only the possible early beginnings of this idea, but by no means reflect 
a definitely framed doctrine. 

It is perhaps quite as likely that the underlying thought of the 
Maccabean passages is that which is implied in a notable passage in 
Sirach: 

And Phinehas the son of Eleazar is the third in glory, 

In that he was zealous in the fear of the Lord, 

And stood fast in the good forwardness of his soul when the people turned 
away. 

And he made reconciliation (ItiXdoaro) for Israel (45:23). 

The passage is evidently based upon Num. 25:11: 

Phinehas the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the priest, hath turned my 
wrath from the children of Israel, in that he was jealous with my jealousy among 
them, so that I consumed not the children of Israel. 

8 See Weber, Die Lekre des Talmud , pp. 314 ff-, 320 f.; Bousset, Die Religion 
des Judentums , 2d ed., pp. 228 f. 
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Phinehas had slain an Israelite and a Midianitish woman whom the 
Israelite had brought into the camp. “So the plague was stayed 
from the children of Israel.” The explanation given by the author 
of Numbers is that by his act Phinehas had manifested God’s dis¬ 
pleasure against sin even as Jehovah himself felt it; and that this 
manifestation of divine wrath sufficed, so that further exhibition of it 
was unnecessary. This is evidently also the view of the son of Sirach, 
who adds expressly that thus Phinehas made reconciliation for Israel. 
Phinehas made atonement not by suffering but by the infliction of 
suffering, and this act has its value in its revelation of the divine atti¬ 
tude toward sin. It is probably too much to affirm with confidence 
that this idea was also in the mind of the author of II and IV Macca¬ 
bees. But it is evident that such a doctrine would account both for 
the Sirach and Maccabean passage and that it is as old as Num. 25:11. 
Manifestation of the divine wrath against sin, whether through the 
infliction or the endurance of suffering for sin, suffices to make further 
punishment unnecessary. He who accomplishes such revelation of 
the divine wrath makes atonement. 

But if the forgiveness of the sin of the individual is not achieved 
through sacrifice, and if the suffering or righteous zeal of individuals 
for God avails for their brethren only in the sense that through the 
manifestation of the divine displeasure with sin thus accomplished 
the nation as a whole .is spared further expression of God’s wrath, 
how was the Jew of the Maccabean and New Testament period 
taught to expect to secure the forgiveness of his sins ? 

The Wisdom of the son of Sirach is quite clear on this point. Sin 
is forgiven because of subsequent righteousness, especially because 
of almsgiving. Righteousness makes atonement for sins. 

He that honoreth his father shall make atonement for sins (3:3). 

For the relieving of thy father shall not be forgotten 

And instead of sins it shall be added to build thee up. 

In the day of thine affliction it shall remember thee; 

As fair weather upon ice, 

So shall thy sins also melt away (3:13-15). 

Water will quench a flaming fire; 

And almsgiving will make atonement for sins (3:30). 
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Concerning atonement (^iW/ioD), be not without fear, 

To add sin upon sins (5:5). 

Sin not against the multitude of the city, 

And cast not thyself down in the crowd. 

Bind not up sin twice; 

For in one sin thou shalt not be unpunished. 

Say not, He will look upon the multitude of my gifts, 

And when I offer to the Most High God, he will accept it. 

Be not fainthearted in thy prayer; 

And neglect not to give alms (7: 7-10). 

Fear the Lord with all thy soul; 

And reverence his priests (17:29). 

Before judgment examine thyself; 

And in the hour of visitation thou shalt find forgiveness (dpfacis 4 Si\a<rp 6 r). 
Humble thyself before thou be sick; 

And in the time of sins shew repentance. 

Let nothing hinder thee to pay thy vow in due time; 

And wait not until death to be justified (18:20-22). 

My son, hast thou sinned ? add no more thereto; 

And make supplication for thy former sins (21:1). 

He that taketh away vengeance shall find vengeance from the Lord; 

And he will surely make firm his sins. 

Forgive thy neighbor the hurt that he hath done thee; 

And then thy sins shall be pardoned when thou prayest. 

Man cherisheth anger against man; 

And doth he seek healing from the Lord ? 

Upon a man like himself he hath no mercy; 

And doth he make supplication for his own sins ? 

He being himself flesh nourisheth wrath; 

Who shall make atonement for (4(i\d<rercu) his sins? (28:1-5). 

This is also the doctrine of the book of Tobit: 

Give alms of thy substance, and when thou givest alms, let not thine eye be 
envious; turn not away thy face from any poor man, and the face of God shall not 
be turned away from thee. As thy substance is, give alms of it according to thine 
abundance: if thou have little, be not afraid to give alms according to that little: 
for thou layest up a good treasure for thyself against the day of necessity: because 
alms delivereth from death, and suffereth not to come into darkness. Alms is a 
good gift in the sight of the Most High for all that give it (4:7-11). 
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Good is prayer with fasting and alms and righteousness. A little with right¬ 
eousness is better than much with unrighteousness. It is better to give alms than 
to pay up gold; alms doth deliver from death, and it shall purge away all sin. 
They that do alms and righteousness shall be filled with life; but they that sin 
are enemies to their own life (12:8-10). 

The Prayer of Manasseh, of uncertain date, but probably belonging 
to our period, lays all stress upon repentance as the condition of 
forgiveness, making no mention of sacrifice or other means of obtain- 
ing it. 

I have sinned, O Lord, I have sinned, and I acknowledge mine iniquities: 
but I humbly beseech thee; forgive me, O Lord, forgive me, and destroy me not 
with mine iniquities. Be not angry with me forever, by reserving evil for me; 
neither condemn me to the lower parts of the earth. For thou, O Lord, art the 
God of them that repent. 

The Psalms of the Pharisees express reverence for the altar and 
the sacrifices, but make repentance, righteousness, and fasting the 
ground of forgiveness. 

They went up to the altar from every kind of uncleanness: yea even in their 
separation they polluted the sacrifices, eating them like profane meat (8:13). 

Whoso doeth righteousness layeth up for himself life at the Lord’s hand: and 
whoso doeth wickedness is guilty of his own soul to destroy it. 

For the judgments of the Lord are in righteousness according to each man 
and his house. 

With whom wilt thou deal kindly, O God, save with them that call upon 
the Lord ? 

He will cleanse the soul that hath sinned, if it make confession and acknowl¬ 
edgment. 

For upon us and upon our faces is shame because of all these things. 

And to whom will he forgive sins save unto them that have committed sin ? 

The righteous thou wilt bless and wilt not call them to account for the sins 
that they have committed: and thy kindness is in respect to those that sin, if 
they repent (9:9—15). 

The righteous man maketh inquisition continually in his house that he may 
put away iniquity. 

When he falleth into transgression he atoneth for his sin of ignorance 9 by 
fasting, and will humble his soul (3:8, 9). 

9 Ryle and James read, “With his trespass offering he maketh atonement for that 
wherein he erreth unwittingly, and with fasting he afflicteth his soul.” But this (a) 
requires emendation of the text, to irapairrw/uiTt atirov i^Xdcaro vepl dyvolas to vrjcrrtLq. 
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If then we attempt to state the view of atonement that is reflected 
in the literature of this period it is this: Peace between God and the 
nation is maintained through the keeping of the law, of which sacri¬ 
fice forms a part, but not an especially conspicuous part. When God 
is especially angry with the people for their sins he may be reconciled 
by a conspicuous act of righteousness on the part of some member of 
the nation, or a manifestation of the righteous attitude of God toward 
men in the suffering or death of representatives of the people. As 
respects the individual, there still remain traces of the idea, which 
the prophets had denounced, that sacrifice has intrinsic atoning 
value. But such traces appear chiefly in the opposition to such a 
conception. The writers of the period, with one exception, teach 
that for the individual atonement is effected through repentance and 
righteous living. The definition of what constitutes righteous living 
is partly ethical in the proper sense, partly legalistic. Of all righteous 
deeds almsgiving was apparently thought of as most effective for 
securing the divine favor. 

koX ramritoei ^t/xV a&roQ by the transposition of teal and ip ryffTtl?, and (b) 
involves the assumption that the translator misunderstood his Hebrew original and 
having before him perhaps mistakenly took it to mean sin instead of sin offering; 
( c ) yields a meaning less consonant with the thought of these psalms as elsewhere 
expressed and with the genera] thought of the times than do the words as they stand 
unamended. Gebhardt rejects the emendation of Ryle and James, but for tV 
reads rrjs 'f'vxyi. This yields the meaning, “he atones for his sin of ignorance by 
fasting and humiliation of his soul.” With iw vapavTunari, cf. ip ifiaprlat j, 9:12. 
On the thought of the passage cf. vs. 4; 9:12-15; Tobit 12:8 ff. 
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THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN 
II. THE THOUGHT, STYLE, AND METHOD OF APOCALYPTIC 1 


CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 

Apocalyptic flourished after prophecy had declined. Prophecy 
was at its best in the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries 6. c.; apoca¬ 
lyptic reached its zenith in the second and first centuries B. c. and 
the first century A. d. An interval of three hundred years witnessed 
the decline of prophecy and the rise of apocalyptic. 

The change was due to the incoming of legalism. The period 
following the Exile was chiefly marked by the codification of the 
national law, the canonization of the Pentateuch, the inauguration of 
professional study and interpretation of the law, and the establishment 
of local synagogues among the people for instructing them in the law 
and inculcating obedience. Ezra (fl. 458 b. c.) was the founder and 
leader of this new era, 2 but Ezekiel the prophet-priest more than a 
century before in Babylon had been its precursor. The priests’ code, 
comprising a portion of Exodus and Numbers and the whole of 
Leviticus, grew up through the sixth century in Babylon chiefly, and 
was carried to Judea by Ezra. The nation, under the political 
suzerainty of Persia, became a hierarchy. Priests, with their law and 
ritual, dominated Jewish life. No wonder that prophetism declined; 
it was stifled by literalism and ceremonialism. 

Nevertheless, the dreams of future national glory revived, and in 
the second century b. c. flourished, in another form and under another 

1 The first article of this series, on “Jewish Apocalyptic Literature,” appeared in 
the Biblical World for January, 1908, pp. 32-40. 

a The record of his work may be read in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. The 
solemn gathering of the whole people, in Jerusalem, with the official reading of the 
law “ from early morning until midday” (Neh. 8:1-12), was the institution of legalism. 
Ezra, its founder, is described as “a ready scribe in the law of Moses,” who had “set 
his heart to seek the law of the Lord, and to do it and to teach in Israel statutes and 
judgments;” and he is designated “the priest, the scribe of the law of the God of 
heaven” (Ezra 7:6, 10, 12). 
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name. Apocalyptic, which, as a literary style, had been growing up 
from at least the sixth century onward, came now to the front in the 
Book of Daniel (167-165 b. c.), the first great apocalyptical classic. 

Religious persecution produced the Book of Daniel. When 
Antiochus Epiphanes of Syria undertook to crush out the distinguish¬ 
ing features of the Jews’ religion, by desecrating their temple, abolish¬ 
ing their sacrifices, burning their scriptures, and killing the defenders 
of Judaism, the nation flamed into revolt and fought its way to the 
maintenance of the national religion. The writer of Daniel was one 
who witnessed this violent attack of Hellenism against Judaism. 
Ardent with zeal and purpose in behalf of his people, he produced 
this book of courage, faith, and inspiration. It may well have been 
one of the great factors in accomplishing the victory of Judaism and 
the rededication of the temple worship in December, 165 b. c. 

In idea , therefore, apocalyptic shows itself to be first of all a litera¬ 
ture of persecution, not a literature of reform, as prophecy was. The 
Apocalypse of John was akin to the Book of Daniel in this respect. 
It too arose when a body of people (the Christians) were being perse¬ 
cuted for their religion by a foreign government (the Roman). Both 
books aimed to strengthen their readers, to inspire them with stead¬ 
fastness, courage, assurance, and joy in the midst of trials for their 
faith. 

The message of apocalyptic was not in substance new. That God 
would be faithful to his promises, that he would glorify his covenant 
people, that by his infinite power he'would destroy the national enemies 
and vindicate Israel—these ideas had echoed through Judea on the 
voices of the great prophets. But the fulfilment of the prophets’ 
glorious predictions was conditioned upon the attainment of holiness 
by the chosen people, while in the case of apocalyptic the failure of 
the people to attain righteousness is not considered a condition of 
God’s inbringing of the grand consummation. The apocalyptist 
hopes (not to say demands) that God will overlook national wicked¬ 
ness and act quickly, finally, for the vindication, salvation, and glory 
of his saints—saints not by character but by election. 

Apocalyptic therefore lacks the primary ethical quality that 
characterized prophecy, and by this lack the inferiority of apocalyptic 
is marked. Prophecy sought to make men better; apocalyptic sought 
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to make men better off. Or, to put it in another way, apocalyptic 
sought , not to transform the sinful , but to glorify the righteous* The 
apocalyptist views salvation as eschatological rather than moral. 
Consequently God can act when he will—he has not to wait, as proph¬ 
ecy thought, for men to attain a condition of goodness. And because 
God can act when he will to redeem, vindicate, and glorify his people, 
this people in their persecution will cry to him for immediate deliver¬ 
ance. Why should a loving and mighty God delay his intervention ? 
Therefore the apocalyptists not only promised divine salvation, but 
they pleaded for it—sometimes they clamored for it. 

Apocalyptic despaired of the present. The world was chaotic, 
and men were bad. Although centuries had elapsed since the prophets 
called men to righteousness, and generations had lived and died 
under the law legally interpreted and applied, the Jewish people 
seemed actually little better. What ground for hope was there that 
men would attain to an ethical salvation? Moreover, the nation 
for centuries had been promised and had looked forward to political 
supremacy over the earth, with the power and honor that belonged 
to the chosen people. But this prospect was denied by the irresist¬ 
ible political domination of the Roman government that seemed to 
stretch out indefinitely toward the future. What hope could there be 
that the chosen nation would come to its own by any earthly process ? 4 

Therefore apocalyptic turned to God with a plea and a hope for 
divine intervention, either to transform earthly conditions by the 
destruction of Israel’s enemies and her own enthronement, or else 
to wipe the slate clean and bring in a new heaven and a new earth. 
The inability of the chosen people to achieve righteousness according 

3 “Righteous” by divine choice and covenant relation. Porter, speaking of the 
Book of Enoch, says: “The Messiah of the Similitudes comes not to make sinful 
Israel righteous, but to make righteous Israel triumphant, to vindicate the righteous 
by the destruction of their enemies” {Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers , p. 329). 

4 The Jewish-Roman war was brought on in 66 a. d. by the revolutionary zeal and 
purpose of the Zealots, representatives of a popular movement that was at once religious, 
political, and social. The Pharisees and Sadducees, the religious and political leaders 
respectively of the nation, opposed the war, the former because they knew it could not 
succeed, the latter because its failure would rob them of their offices, their revenues, 
and their class prestige. Both parties were correct in their judgment that revolt would 
fail. The nation lost in 70 a. d., with the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the 
temple, everything but its religion. 
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to the law, or to achieve dominance according to the promise, was 
accepted, and another means of realizing the national hope was sought. 

Apocalyptic seemed to exhibit a splendid faith, and in a way, of 
course, the faith of apocalyptic is great. It believes in the almighty 
power of God to accomplish his purposes, and it believes that it is 
his purpose to fulfil his covenant agreement with the Jewish nation. 
But the faith of apocalyptic is defective in four essential respects: 
(1) it is impatient of God’s delay, seeking to set the time for God’s 
consummating action instead of leaving it to him to decide; 5 (2) it 
undertakes to forecast, if not to dictate, the manner in which God 
will fulfil his promise; (3) it is degraded by a national assumption 
and selfishness that makes God a friend of the Jews and a vindictive 
destroyer of all other peoples; (4) it ignores the moral conditioning 
of human salvation, calling upon God to redeem and glorify the 
Jewish people regardless of their shortcoming in righteousness. 6 

The Apocalypse of John is like the Jewish apocalypses in fixing 
its attention on and hoping for a speedy and complete redemption of 
the true people of God, a vindication of them against the oppressing 
Roman government, a new heaven and a new earth, and an exaltation 
of the Christians to bliss and glory. It differs from the Jewish apoc¬ 
alypses in two respects: (1) it has a section (chaps. 2, 3) of exhor¬ 
tation to prepare morally for the grand consummation; (2) it transfers 
the future triumph from the Jewish nation to the Christian brother¬ 
hood that was chiefly gentile. It is remarkable how naturally and 
readily the Christians appropriated to themselves the covenant 
promises and prerogatives of Israel with God, 7 and claimed the bless¬ 
ings which belonged to the Jewish messianic hope. 

5 Compare Jesus’ attitude in the matter of the time (Mark 13:32); “But of that 
day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father;” also Acts 1:7: “It is not for you to know times or seasons which the 
Father has set within his own authority.” Yet the first generation of Christians all 
believed they would witness the grand consummation. 

6 By what right could the Jews claim God’s consummating blessing when they were 
so far from doing his will ? John the Baptist told them that they must repent in prepara¬ 
tion for the Kingdom (Matt. 3:8 f.). Jesus told them the same, that unless their 
righteousness exceeded that of the scribes and Pharisees they certainly could not enter 
the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 5:20). Nevertheless, apocalyptic clamored for immedi¬ 
ate salvation for the whole nation. 

7 Paul shows the Christian position clearly when he says (Rom. 9:6-8): “For 
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The content of apocalyptic is thus seen to be futuristic. It deals 
with the new age—cries out for it, dreams of it, pictures it in graphic 
and gorgeous detail. Eschatology—the last things—is its one great 
theme. Prophecy dealt chiefly with the present. The content of its 
message was human goodness; its effort was to make men individually 
and socially righteous. The prophets were moral reformers, believing 
in the purpose of God and the purpose of men for right living. But the 
apocalyptists sought divine cosmical transformation, thinking only 
of the need, not of the moral condition of men. 8 

The Jewish and the Jewish-Christian apocalyptical writers built 
up their apocalyptical ideas and language on the simple eschatology 
of the Old Testament books. As early as the opening years of 
the Exile, Ezekiel had used apocalyptical imagery, and after him 
Zechariah, Joel, the writer of Isa., chaps. 24-27, and others, down 
to the writer of Daniel in 167-165 b. c., elaborated the eschatology 
of the prophets until the Book of Daniel itself became the great 
prototype of a new class of literature. Older conceptions, terms, and 
phrases were woven in with new material, imagination was given free 
play, the highly fanciful figures of speech which the orient made and 

they are not all Israel which are of Israel> neither, because they are Abraham’s seed, 

are they all children.That is, it is not the children of the flesh that are children 

of God.” 

8 It ought not to be difficult, then, to judge whether Jesus was “prophet” or “apoc- 
alyptist.” His effort was to make men better, to improve the quality and increase the 
quantity of human goodness. Consider the message contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the abundant records of his preaching an immediate moral and religious 
righteousness, in the form of honesty, truth, purity, justice, love, reverence, sympathy, 
helpfulness, forgiveness. A comparison of the gospels with the apocalypses will 
show the fundamental difference in point of view, perspective, and objective. To be 
sure, Jesus was not without a horizon. He too anticipated a grand consummation, 
as the prophets before him had done. He too had eschatological ideas and employed 
eschatological terms. He shared with the popular usage of his time the apocalyptical 
language of Daniel, Ezekiel, Isaiah, Zechariah, Joel, and other Old Testament books. 
Yet if we differentiate the terms “prophet” and “apocalyptist,” Jesus was the former 
and not the latter. Eschatology and apocalyptic lay at the circumference of his thought 
and message, not at its center. It was in the great prophetic books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, not in the Jewish apocalyptical writings, that Jesus found truth and inspiration. 
Excepting the Book of Daniel (and possibly the Ethiopic Enoch for the title “the Son of 
man”), there is no indication that Jesus was directly acquainted with or made any use 
of the whole family of apocalyptical books that Judaism for two hundred years had 
been producing. 
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loved became splendid garments to clothe their vivid dreams of the 
coming blissful time. The crude and grotesque art forms known to the 
the Jews, chiefly through their contact with Babylon, furnished strik¬ 
ingly colored strands. This imagery may be seen at its height in the 
apocalyptical visions of Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Apocalypse of John. 9 

It certainly is not easy to describe that which one has not seen, 
but this is what apocalyptic strives to do. Imagination has first to 
create the events and persons, one and all, which are to be described; 
and then further it must fashion the settings and the garments, the 
words and the actions. The process is one of ideal picture-making, 
and is not unlike the work of painting. It is in fact language¬ 
painting. The writer has to think out and delineate his production 
with nothing real to guide him, and the coarse stuff of material things 
has to be used in constructing the description of the ideal. The future 
can be delineated only in the language of the present. We can 
visualize the unknown only by comparison with the known. How is 
one to describe the New Jerusalem except in terms of the old ? The 
apocalyptist scarcely expects us to take his description literally when he 
tells (Rev. 21:10-21) how the holy city came down out of heaven 
having a light “like unto a stone most precious,” with walls great and 


9 See, for example, Dan. 2:31-33, “This image, which was mighty, and whose 
brightness was excellent, stood before thee; and the aspect thereof was terrible. As 
for this image, his head was of fine gold, his breast and his arms of silver, his belly and 
his thighs of brass, his legs of iron, his feet part of iron and part of clay. 11 The vision 
of God in Dan. 7:9 f. reads, “I beheld till thrones were placed, and one that was ancient 
of days did sit: his raiment was white as snow, and the head of his hair like pure wool; 
his throne was fiery flames, and the wheels thereof burning fire. A fiery stream issued 
and came forth before him.” The Apocalypse of John (4:2) builds on this Daniel 
vision, but greatiy elaborates it: “Behold, there was a throne set in heaven, and one 
sitting upon the throne; and he that sat was to look upon like a jasper stone and a 
sardius: and there was a rainbow round about the throne, like an emerald to look upon. 
And round about the throne were four and twenty thrones: and upon the thrones I 
saw four and twenty elders sitting, arrayed in white garments; and on their heads 
crowns of gold. And out of the throne proceed lightnings and voices and thunders. 
And there were seven lamps of fire burning before the throne, which are the seven 
Spirits of God, and before the throne, as it were a glassy sea like unto crystal; and 
in the midst of the throne, and round about the throne, four living creatures full of eyes 
before and behind. And the first creature was like a lion, and the second creature like 
a calf, and the third creature had a face as of a man, and the fourth creature was like 
a flying eagle. And the four living creatures, having each of them six wings, are full 
of eyes round about and within.” 
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high, four square, and three gates on each side; the walls made of 
jasper, the twelve foundations each a different kind of precious stone, 
each gate a pearl, and “the street of the city pure gold, as it were 
transparent glass.*’ Such language is consciously and intentionally 
figurative, but what else is possible to the delineator of the future ? 

The Jewish people of ancient times had no drama; they neither 
created nor approved spectacular productions. Yet in this one respect 
of apocalyptical writing they showed some dramatic genius. These 
descriptions of the age to come are highly dramatic in dress and 
scenery. They would give one the sense of seeing wonderful people 
and places, and gorgeous costumes. The atmosphere produced would 
be entrancing. But all the Jewish apocalypses are lacking in action . 
The resurrection and the judgment are the two great events that are 
made to take place before one’s eyes, but the description is very limited. 
The Apocalypse of John, however, contains a great deal of action 
—in this respect, as in many others, surpassing all the Jewish apoca¬ 
lypses. A host of characters, heavenly and earthly, singly, in groups, 
and in masses, move grandly across the stage performing their parts, 
and leading up to the tremendous climax—the destruction of the 
persecuting enemies, the overthrow and chaining of Satan, the first 
resurrection, the last Satanic activity, the casting of Satan into the 
lake of fire, the second resurrection, the judgment, the new heaven 
and earth, the glorification of the saints, the New Jerusalem. 10 

Among the people generally, apocalyptical ideas and apocalyptical 
language were common during the two centuries preceding Jesus, and 
in his day. Apocalyptic was the consolation of the disheartened. It 
was the language of hope for the oppressed. It furnished bright 
dreams and visions for dismal days. The aspirations of weary souls 
reached out earnestly into the beyond for the coming of the ideal. 
Aching hearts longed for the time when there should be no more tears 
or death or mourning or pain. 11 Loyal Israelites prayed for the time 
when Israel might be delivered and blessed and exalted to her right¬ 
ful place. How widely the apocalyptical writings circulated, and 
how much influence they had, cannot be definitely ascertained. The 
Book of Daniel was no doubt well known to all Jews, but was espe¬ 
cially appreciated in Palestine where it originated. As to date of 

xo Rev., chaps. 19-21. 11 Rev. 21:4. 
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composition it was one of the latest of the Old Testament books, yet 
it gained a place in the Hebrew canon. It was even translated into 
Greek for the Jews of the Dispersion, although previous to the rise 
of the Christian movement the other Jewish apocalyptical writings 
were little known outside of Palestine. Nor did extra-Palestinian 
Jews produce much literature of this type. 

The Jews of Palestine created this group of writings. Not Jews 
of the Sadducean class, because they were contented—their interests 
centered in the present, they had what they wanted, they did not 
desire political change, they did not feel religious ardor or aspiration. 
Nor were these apocalyptical writers Jews of the scribal class, who 
were absorbed in the contemplation, teaching, interpretation, and 
applying of the law; the rabbinism or legalism of that day did not 
lift its eyes above its task, to dream of a time when the law should be 
no more. Among the common people apocalyptic had its chief 
influence, and it was perhaps from the ranks of the common people 
that these authors came. They were not many in number, even when 
we count all there were in the three apocalyptical centuries (200 b. c. 
to 100 A. d.) . Only a few of these writers belonged to any single genera¬ 
tion. But there seems to have been a constant succession of them, 
handing forward the torch of apocalyptic. From the Book of Daniel to 
the Apocalypse of John was the golden age of this type of literature. 
Popular appreciation supported it, and popular interest and enthusi¬ 
asm were developed by it. Yet it could not have been at any time 
the chief phase of Jewish thought or the chief influence in Jewish life. 
Legalism was dominant. Nevertheless, it was a factor in Judaism, and 
it provided some hope and joy under the heavy yoke of rabbinism. 
Of all the apocalyptical writings, only Daniel was canonized by the 
Jews, although the canon was not closed until the three hundred years 
of apocalyptic, with its many productions, were passed (100 A. d.). 12 
This proves conclusively the inferior place that this literature occupied 
in the nation, and the adverse attitude that rabbinism held toward it. 
The rabbis who controlled Judaism after the fall of Jerusalem in 70 a. d. 
did not encourage apocalyptic, did not even preserve the choice 
apocalyptical writings of the previous period. 

These facts as to the status of apocalyptic among the Jews probably 

ia Also but one Christian apocalypse was canonized—the Book of Revelation. 
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explain the pseudepigraphical practice, which is characteristic of this 
literature. These apocalyptical writings generally issued from 
obscurity, without prestige or official sanction, and under the frown of 
both Sadducee and rabbi. The authors sought to attract attention 
for their productions, and win them influence, by alleging famous 
men of Hebrew history as their original authors—Daniel, Enoch, Noah, 
Isaiah, Ezra, Baruch. 13 It is not impossible that traditional apocalyp¬ 
tic had appropriated and attached these names, so that the actual 
authors of our books were not solely responsible for this pseud- 
epigraphy. But in either case their action is not to be judged by 
modem methods and standards of authorship honesty and authorship 
right. Literary material was in that day common property; authors 
generally did not even attach their names to their books. 14 Repeti¬ 
tion, reworking, and compilation of existing literature was always 
proper for a new author. Plagiarism and copyright were unknown 
terms. 

Each author of an apocalyptical writing, not caring for individual 
fame but seeking to help his fellows and his nation, retired—somewhat 
naively, of course, but nobly—behind a name of greater power. 
He firmly believed that he had a message from God to give, and that 
he should clothe it with all the influence possible. Sometimes also, 
as in the Book of Daniel, the message presented past history under 
the form of prediction, and so an ancient authorship had to be alleged 
in order to get the necessary perspective. 15 In the case of some 
apocalyptical pieces the pseudepigraphy may be a later addition to a 
work put forth anonymously; an example of this would be the seven¬ 
teenth of the Psalms of Solomon, written in the first century b. c. x6 

*3 And the Egyptian Jews even issued such literature in the name of the Greek 
Sibyls—hence the Sibylline Oracles , the earliest portions of which were written in 
Alexandria, preceding the time of Christ, as a part of the Jewish propaganda in the 
gentile world. 

*4 Note the absence of the authors 1 names from the historical books of the Old 
Testament, from the Psalms (the traditional ascriptions are not generally trustworthy), 
and from the four gospels, Acts, and Epistle to the Hebrews in the New Testament. 
Prophecies and letters have of course a special reason for bearing the writers* names. 

15 These literary methods and expedients were artificial and crude, but why should 
anyone expect ancient—or for that matter modern—literary processes to be faultless ? 

x 6 The interesting question whether the Apocalypse of John is also pseudepigraphic, 
like most of the books of its class, will be considered in the fourth article of this series. 
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In addition it is to be considered that the apocalyptists were not 
the first to use the pseudepigraphical method. Long before the Book 
of Daniel was written in the name of some pre-exilic 17 religious hero 
of Israel, it had been customary to attribute all the earlier legislation 
to Moses (even the Book of Deuteronomy, produced about 621 b. c.), 
the earlier psalms to David, the earlier wisdom to Solomon. Various 
prophecies had been collected under the names of Isaiah, Zechariah, 
and others. This process was perhaps a feature of the development 
of the Old Testament canon. 18 It is not unlikely that in the first stage 
of using this literary method, the inexactness of thus attributing author¬ 
ship was recognized, but that the practical usefulness of the method 
established it in spite of this defect. Certainly by the time of the 
apocalyptical writers this pseudepigraphical practice was an unques¬ 
tioned custom, and was adopted by them quite naturally. 

With this brief survey of the thought, style and method of apocalyp¬ 
tic, we must proceed in the next article to observe the content and 
arrangement of the Apocalypse of John; also, to consider the sources 
from which the materials of the book were drawn, and their reworking 
into this Christian masterpiece. There can be no question of the 
supremacy of the New Testament Book of Revelation within its own 
literary class. But still more can be said: it is one of the great pieces 
of world-literature. Whatever distaste the present day may have for 
the ideas and intents of the book, the literary qualities of this religious 
drama of the future must not fail of recognition. Its place in the New 
Testament canon, and its great renown through the centuries, are well 
deserved. 

*7 The “Daniel” in whose name the book was •pseudonymously written is only 
known to us through Ezek. 14:14, 20; 28:3. In the first two of these passages he is 
named as one famous for his piety, along with Noah and Job; in the third passage he 
is mentioned alone as famous for wisdom. Inasmuch as Ezekiel wrote about the begin¬ 
ning of the exile, and Daniel's name was already renowned at that time, he would 
seem to have lived long before the sixth century b. c. The case of Job is of course 
similar. 

18 A similar practice may be observed in the development of the New Testament 
canon. The Gospel of Mark was considered as practically by Peter, the Gospel of 
Luke as practically by Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews as also by Paul. It is a matter 
of dispute between scholars as to whether any of the writings attributed to Paul, Peter, 
James the Lord's brother, and John the aposUe are pseudepigraphical; II Peter is so 
regarded by many (see Chase, art. “Peter, Second EpisUe of," in Hastings' Dictionary 
of the Bible). 
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AN EXPOSITION OF LUKE 3:21 


PROFESSOR SHIRLEY J. CASE, PH.D. 

* Lewiston, Maine 

Omitting three subordinate phrases, Luke 3:21 reads: “Now it 
came to pass .... that the heaven was opened.” How are the 
supplementary statements about the people’s baptism, and Jesus’ 
baptism and prayer to be fitted into this context? The point at 
issue is the relative temporal significance of the phrases, iv r<p fUawna- 
6 rjvcu, /cal 9 lrj<rov fiaimaOivros , and /cal irpoaev^opevov. According to 
Plummer 1 it was not until “ after every one of the people had been 
baptized,” and the crowd had dispersed, that Jesus was baptized. 
Holtzmann,* on the other hand, thinks the constructions imply that 
Jesus’ baptism took place in the presence of the people, and Blass 3 
also regards the two events as “simultaneous.” The former view 
is thought to be demanded by the aorist infinitive, fiawnaQrivat,, the 
latter by the durative idea implied in iv. 

Two cautions are to be noted regarding iv r<£ / 3 aTrri* 0 rjvai: 
(1) Apart from the indicative (or other moods when used as substitutes 
for the indicative) the aorist tense has no essential time connotation; 4 
and (2) iv in this construction is not always temporal, but may signify 
such relations as manner, means, or content. 5 Viteau 6 calls attention 
to the causal force of the phrase in Luke 1:21, as also in II Cor. 2:13, 
where the dative of the infinitive is without the preposition—“ a vestige 
of the literary language.” The possibility of this variety of relation¬ 
ship lies in the fact that a prepositional infinitive is so frequently 
equivalent, especially in historical narrative, to a circumstantial 

* Commentary on Luke, p. 98. 

3 Synoptikers , p. 44. 

3 Grammar oj N. T. Greek 3 , p. 237. 

4 Burton, New Testament Moods and Tenses s, p. 46. 

5 Ibid., p. 162. 

6 Etude sur le grec du Nouveau Testament, Vol. I, p. 173. 
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participle, whose descriptive possibilities are numerous. 7 It is notice¬ 
able that tov Xaov fiairTiaOevros is the form in which the Ebionite 
gospel preserved Luke’s phrase, if the citation of Epiphanius is to 
be trusted. Moreover, Luke employs the participial construction 
after iydvero (11:14), as well as in other connections (3:1 f., 15, etc). 
The infinitive phrase (not after iyfrero) also appears where a simple 
participle (iiravepxopcpos, 10:35; cf. 22:15), or a genitive absolute 
(2:27; etc.) would have had the same significance. Luke seems 
to use the two constructions interchangeably, particularly where 
some more or less vague temporal relation is implied in the context. 
It may be assumed that ip fiaimaOripai arravra top Xaop is 
equivalent to anramo 9 tov Xaov fiaimaffipTos. 

If this is true, what is the relationship thus expressed? As the 
context shows, the statement is descriptive of the circumstance attend¬ 
ant upon the action named in the principal verb, ape^xOrjpai. More 
definitely, the relation implied seems to be that of time, but it is the 
context and not the aorist tense of the participle that indicates this 
temporal significance. The degree of exactness in time expressed 
by such a circumstantial participle is weak—rarely strong enough to 
be rendered by Sre with the indicative (though Blass would so render 
the phrase in question). In the opinion of J. H. Moulton, “our Eng¬ 
lish participle is generally the best representative.” 8 In that case we 
shall have to content ourselves here with the rendering: “All the 
people having been baptized.” On the strength of Moulton’s advice, 
/cal 9 It)(tov fSaimadipTos ? will also be, “Jesus also having been bap¬ 
tized;” while the continuance indicated by the present tense makes 
/cal 7 rpoaevxopipovj “and being engaged in prayer.” 

But do these phrases intentionally express any temporal relation 
to each other? It would seem not. In so far as the participle 

7 Jannaris, Historical Greek Grammar , § 20756. He also says (§ 1561.5): “Pecul¬ 
iarly frequent, especially in biblical writers and their imitators, is the use of ir t$ with 
present (also aorist) infinitive instead of the present (or aorist) participle.” It is a 
mistaken tendency, however, which calls the phrase a pure “Semitism.” Aramaic 
seems out of the question, for "ID with the participle is its equivalent construction; and 
the supposition of Hebrew influence encounters the fact that there is a substantial 
classical background for the usage. It may be significant, too, that its classical pre¬ 
cursors are not emphatically temporal in force, for which see Goodwin, Moods and 
Tenses, §800. 

8 Grammar oj New Testament Greek*, Vol. I, p. 230. 
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indicates time at all, it is time relative to the principal verb only; 9 
and Luke’s usage in general accords with this principle. He places 
other notes of time side by side after iyevero , and though the degree 
of definiteness may vary, they are mutually independent temporally, 
each having its own relation to the leading verb; for example, two 
prepositional infinitives (5:1), a noun phrase with a genitive absolute 
(9:37), or the same with two genitives absolute (20:1), and an 
infinitive phrase and a genitive absolute (Acts 19:1). Thus it appears 
that the Greek of Luke should not be forced into court as evidence 
upon the question whether Jesus’ baptism occurred along with that 
of the others or was an entirely separate event. The author says 
nothing upon this point. He is merely making a summary of events 
that are passed—not describing their mutual relations—with refer¬ 
ence to the event about to be narrated. Also irpoaevxo^ov will 
not signify that Jesus was praying at the time of his baptism but at 
the time he experienced his vision. 10 The whole verse may therefore 
be rendered, if we are to be painfully cautious: “ All the people having 
been baptized, Jesus also having been baptized, and (Jesus) being 
engaged in prayer, it now came to pass that the heaven was opened.” 

According to this representation Jesus’ baptism attracted no 
special attention, and it belonged in the same general category as 
that of the rest of the people. The significant thing was rather his 
personal experience, which he underwent after his baptism. The 
mention of this is related most closely to the statement of his com¬ 
munion with God, and thus at the very beginning of his public career 
he is seen in the same devotional attitude toward the Father that 
characterized his ministry to the end. 

9 Blass, Grammar , p. 197. Even here the particular tense of the participle is not 
to be taken as the time-determining element; e. g., observe the numerous aorists of 
coincident or identical action. 

10 It will be recognized that there is nothing unusual about this disposition of the 
matter. Goodwin {Moods and Tenses t §847) cites a sentence in which three parti¬ 
ciples—a present and two aorists—indicate, respectively, coincident and past action 
with reference to the same leading verb. 
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St. Paul in Athens 

Greek influence upon the Christianity of the first century is a moot- 
question the answer to which would be furnished substantially by a state¬ 
ment of Greek influences upon the life and thought of the great apostle to 
the Gentiles. For such an influence we are prepared beforehand since 
Tarsus was his home and Greek his native language. It is, therefore, 
largely a question of the extent of this influence. The opinion of the veteran 
Greek scholar, the late Professor Curtius, will be especially interesting. 
It is available in a translation in the November Expositor of an article 
written some years ago on St. Paul in Athens, and published in the Trans¬ 
actions oj the Berlin Academy oj Sciences . The writer considers the famous 
scene described in Acts, chap. 17, as most important historically and inher¬ 
ently trustworthy. The Stoic and Epicurean philosophers in the slang of 
the day call Paul a “spermol6gos,” a transient “picker-up” and peddler of 
new religious teaching, a religious Sophist. Yet they place him in the midst 
of the market committee of the Areopagus (not on the famous hill and not 
for trial) that he may set forth more fully to themselves and to the listening 
crowd of the market-place his new doctrine. 

Now it is in Paul’s skilful handling of this situation that Professor 
Curtius sees striking evidence of his acquaintance with Greek religious 
history, life, and thought—specifically in his recognition of and appeal to 
the fundamental religious monotheism of the early Greek view of God, in 
his recognition of God’s revelation to the Gentiles by the light of nature 
and human consciousness, in his endeavor to understand historically the 
religious life of the heathen world. In all these, as in many other touches in 
this scene, he sees evidence that Paul’s thought has traveled beyond the 
educational limits of his own people. 

Impressed by this evidence of contact with Greek life and thought, 
Professor Curtius runs rapidly through Paul’s own writings and from the 
philological standpoint finds abundant further traces of Greek modes of 
thought. Some of the instances which he cites seem hardly valid as evi¬ 
dence of strictly Greek influence on Paul but may rather be viewed as 
evidence of Professor Curtius’ own extensive and detailed acquaintance 
with Greek life and literature. But the total array is interesting and forcible. 

Professor Curtius concludes with a statement of the mutual influence 
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of Greeks and Semites. The use of the Greek language itself implies a 
stream of Greek influence affecting the Jews even before Paul. Paul him¬ 
self did not learn Greek artificially, but thought and felt as a Greek as his 
ready use of it implies. It remains an important task of the history of 
moral culture to estimate and recognize this Greek influence. On the other 
hand the Semites influenced the Greeks in their early commercial life and in 
their philosophy, many of the leading Stoics being Semites originally. But 
Paul was the first Semite to remain truly a Jew and yet bring the rich reli¬ 
gious possession of a liberal Judaism in the form of Christianity to fill the 
great gap in the waning of Greek education. 

Marriage Problems at Corinth (I Cor., chap. 7, etc.) 

The topic of marriage undoubtedly had a prominent place in the 
Corinthians* letter to Paul. Commentators, however, have chiefly cen¬ 
tered their attention on ascetic tendencies there. Breaking away from this 
course, Sir William Ramsay defends a neglected thesis, namely, that at 
Corinth a desire prevailed to force marriage on all as a duty. Rev. Pro¬ 
fessor Robert Mackintosh ( Expositor , October, 1907, pp. 349 f.) discovers 
two Corinthian parties holding the diametrically opposed views just men¬ 
tioned. 

It is undoubtedly true that Paul exalts celibacy above marriage. And 
even for Protestants celibacy is ridiculous and a failure only under pure 
biological standards. Jesus, interpreted spiritually (Matt. 19:12), cor¬ 
roborates Paul’s dictum. 

For marriage Paul’s reasons are: (1) “the teaching of Jesus forbidding 
divorce; (2) if wholesale celibacy is enacted, there will ensue a series of 
ghastly moral breakdowns, worse than marriage . . . . ; (3) there is the 
great principle of abiding in the condition in which God called one.” 

In the analysis, vss. 1-7 do not outline “the general problem of sex 
relation,” but advise those already married. They unequivocably warn 
against the shattering of sacred family ties. 

Vss. 8, 9 apply to celibates who accepted Christ. “Loyalty to the 
condition in which grace found one is the determining duty.” The same 
rule applies to a Christian Jew (vs. 18), to a Christian Gentile (vs. 18), 
a Christian slave (vs. 21), and a Christian freedman (vs. 23). 

The third class to receive admonition are the Christians in “mixed 
marriages,” i. e., with a pagan; a group certainly large in a community 
recently evangelized. “The principle of loyalty to condition” still holds. 
The Christless partner may come to believe. Yet opposition must not 
be raised to a divorce desired by the non-believer. 
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Vss. 25-40 decide for the virgin section. The young man “is to keep 
single if he can; marry if he must.” But the daughter, as in all oriental 
life, is at the disposal of her parents. Even here, where marriage alone 
emancipates, Paul kindly but firmly admonishes, that the maiden remain 
a virgin, for the “Day of the Lord” is at hand. Paul well realized that 
“a life full of interests is full of cares; a heart filled with love must be 
filled with tears.” 

Today our eschatology is changed and under Christian protection 
“romantic love” has entered the world never to be displaced without 
entailing serious consequences. Paul never attained this altitude of ideal 
wedlock in love. Besides, experience teaches unmistakably that the 
Christian matron is not necessarily inferior to the virgin in piety. At 
present the Madonna sits enthroned. 

Many modem currents, however, affirm that marriage is servitude; 
men and women must be equal in opportunity. Paul asserted that men 
could not become Jewish Christians or Christian slaves. Ought he not to 
have obliterated the distinction between male and female, as he once blurs it 
(Gal. 3:28)? Against such an obliteration Paul revolts with his whole being. 
“He speaks (I Cor. 11:2-16) like one feeling about for arguments to support 
an instinct and to justify a foregone conclusion.” The church as a whole 
obeys Paul's instinct. Ought it not rather to follow Pauline logic to its 
conclusion and analogy (e. g., abolition of slavery) ? Does prejudice 
enthral or principle reign ? The question demands an answer. 

New Material for Exegetical Study of the New Testament 

No exegesis which is not distinctly objective in its method can at present 
hope to win recognition. Nowadays Bible students want to know just 
what the New Testament writers said, not what some theological inter¬ 
preter is able to make them say. Within recent years a large amount of 
new material has become available for this study. It consists of inscrip¬ 
tions and papyri written in the common Greek, as spoken throughout the 
Roman world during the general period to which the New Testament 
writings belong. A knowledge of the existence of these documents is not 
a new thing, but their use as an aid to the interpretation of the New Testa¬ 
ment literature is a matter of comparatively recent date. 

Deissmann, a German scholar who has occasionally written for English 
periodicals, and two of whose books are available in English (Bible Studies , 
1901, and New Light on the New Testament , 1907), is the pioneer in this 
field. He has been contributing to the Expositor a series of articles on 
the philology of the Greek Bible; and the fourth of these, dealing with 
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New Testament philology, appeared in the issue for January, 1908. It 
emphasized what he has often stated before, namely, the language of the 
New Testament is not an isolated type but is thoroughly representative 
of the Greek of everyday life. Its variations from classical usage are, there¬ 
fore, not to be explained as specifically “biblical,” as used to be the fashion; 
for many of its supposed inventions and Septuagint imitations are now 
found to have been current in the common speech. Thayer assigns 
about 550 words to the class “biblical,” but Deissmann thinks that the 
Christian writers cannot now be credited with more than fifty new 
formations, and even this number is likely to be reduced by further inves¬ 
tigation. He does not deny to the Christians the possession of new reli¬ 
gious thought, but he holds that they expressed it in the language of their 
day, turning to practical account whenever possible the religious notions 
of that time. Thus he sees how, in a study of the contemporary litera¬ 
ture, new light is to be shed upon rare New Testament words, upon ob¬ 
scure idioms, and upon ideas that are as yet but imperfectly or incorrectly 
interpreted. One can see at a glance that there is immediate need of a 
new New Testament lexicon. This, according to report, is at present 
being prepared by Deissmann. In the meantime some help may be ob¬ 
tained from a series of articles, prepared jointly by J. H. Moulton and 
G. Milligan, just begun in the same number of the Expositor , entitled 
“Lexical Notes from the Papyri.” This is an attempt to set forth alpha¬ 
betically such words from the papyri and inscriptions as illustrate uncom¬ 
mon or obscure New Testament words. These articles will supplement 
three of a similar character which appeared in the same periodical about 
four years ago. It should also be noted that Moulton’s recent Gramtnar 
oj New Testament Greek is an attempt to shed light, from these new sources, 
upon seeming irregularities of syntax, while Deissmann has confined him¬ 
self principally to the lexical side of the study. 

Fact and Fancy in Christian Theology 

Many persons seem to be of the opinion that theology is not, in the 
strict sense of the term, a scientific study. Fancy rather than fact is sup¬ 
posed to be the dominant element in its constitution; its premises seem 
vague and uncertain, and its deductions seem to be wanting in strictly 
logical qualities. How, it is asked, can a man of intelligence and earnest¬ 
ness become a professional theologian, thus devoting his energy to that 
which has no foundation in reality? This feeling is not confined to the 
ignorant, nor to the irreligious, but prevails in many quarters among men 
of learning as well as among persons of practical piety; some ridicule the 
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theologian, some ignore him, and others who are more sympathetic pity 
him. In view of this situation Professor Francis G. Peabody writes in 
the new Harvard Theological Review (January, 1908) upon “The Call to 
Theology;” and Professor William Adams Brown contributes to the 
current January number of the Hibbert Journal an article upon “The 
Reasonableness of Christian Faith.” 

Professor Peabody sees, in the signs of the times, a strong demand for 
a return to theology, notwithstanding the inclination, at present so widely 
manifest, to sidetrack the subject. He regards a revival of theological 
study necessary in order to save the ministry from “intellectual frugality.” 
In this age of scientific accuracy the church needs leaders in whom “intel¬ 
lectual honesty—precision, reserve of statement, the weighing of words”— 
is as conspicuous as in men of science or men of affairs. Personal piety 
and ability to administer the affairs of a parish, though commendable 
accomplishments, can never prove a substitute for intellectual power. 
Without leaders who are thinkers in the scientific sense, the church must 
give up its claim to leadership under the conditions of the present age. 
Men will think about religion, if they are thinking men; therefore let 
religious thinking be done with precision, with honesty, with a passion for 
truth, to the end that theology may not be of the “molluscous” type but 
“vertebrated,” and so stand respected for its scientific method. 

But has theology any subject-matter worthy of the scientific thinkers’ 
attention ? Peabody makes no plea for a revival of old theological con¬ 
troversies, nor does he expound the present content of theology save in 
the most general way, it is “the message of the Timeless” which is to be 
translated into the dialect of the present. “ The traditional, external, and 
formal theology of the scribes speaks in a language which the present age 
does not understand, but the theology of Jesus Christ has the perennial 
authority of spiritual insight and habitual communion with the Eternal.” 

Professor Brown is more specific in attempting to set forth the objec¬ 
tive content of theological thinking. Granting that theology can no longer 
rely upon the dogma of an infallible revelation, he undertakes to find a 
substitute sufficiently strong to furnish a rational basis for Christian faith. 
A few sentences of his own will make his problem evident: 

The real question which we need to settle is not whether religion has some 
organ of knowledge distinct from science .... but whether the experience 
which religion brings and the ideals by which it is inspired bring us into contact 
with objects which are capable of sufficiently exact description, and whose effects 
upon life may be tested over a wide enough area, to justify their description in 
scientific terms. The contention of those who believe in the possibility of a 
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scientific theology is that this is the case, and the belief of those who call them¬ 
selves Christians is that the character of these objects, when so described, will 
be found to agree in substance with the content of the historic Christian faith. 

Pursuing this line of argument the writer notes, first, that religious 
phenomena permit of scientific treatment. The study of the history of 
religion has shown the permanency of its types and made possible some 
formulation of its laws. This study has already gone far enough to show 
that religion is as much a part of the world of fact as is any other realm 
of human experience. These general data furnish a means of testing the 
reasonableness of Christianity; that is, the Christian faith, if it makes any 
claims to scientific certainty, must be able to satisfy the historically attested 
religious needs of humanity. This it is found to do, not by means of its 
creeds for they may vary with the individuality of its adherents, but by 
the thoroughness with which it satisfies the spiritual needs of men. Since 
its essential content is found ideally set forth in the life of a historic person, 
the reasonableness of the Christian faith is all the more evident and this 
definiteness gives additional scientific value. The legitimacy of develop¬ 
ment in Christianity is recognized provided it is development and not 
perversion. 

These two papers are very suggestive in calling to mind afresh the 
emphatic claims which theology has a right to make to a position among 
modem sciences. For some time past it has been taking heed to its method 
in the interests of scholarly exactness, and it has also drawn unto itself 
from various sources new materials. At present it reckons among its 
resources the facts of human experience as attested by the religious his¬ 
tory of the race, the facts of Christian history rediscovered by thoroughly 
scientific methods of investigation, and the testimony of centuries of the 
Christian consciousness. What other science can show a richer capital ? 
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In June of 1907 the Biblical World published a short article giving the 
statistics of attendance at sixty theological schools of the country, including 
all those intended especially for college graduates, and excluding all schools 
of a lower grade than this, and the foreign departments of such schools as 
maintain a foreign department. We have gathered the statistics for this 
year by correspondence with the several schools. A very few schools have 
failed to reply, and in these cases we have repeated the figures of last year. 
The following table shows the figures given last year with some corrections 
of errors overlooked at the time, and the figures for the present year: 



1880-1 

1889-90 

1894-05 

*895-05* 

1905-6 

1906-7 

1907-8 

11 Presbyterian. 

S 4 S 

783 

U073 

805 

778 

766 

797 

3 Ref. Presbyterian and United 






Presbyterian. 

88 

109 

132 

105 

95 

IX 7 

105 

5 Reformed. 

96 

135 

204 

158 

150 

144 

127 

8 Lutheran. 

167 

223 

336 

283 

260 

266 

274 

8 Congregational and United 
Brethren. 

323 

526 

545 

407 

366 

36s 

394 

7 Baptists and Free Baptists. 

369 

534 

751 

7 i 4 

687 

681 

639 

4 Methodist. 

297 

459 

483 

55 o 

635 

602 

641 

6 Episcopal. 

191 

234 

291 

262 

243 

251 

232 

3 Universalist. 

3 i 

68 

97 

46 

35 

39 

39 

2 Unitarian and undenomina¬ 




tional. 

43 

7 i 

92 

5 i 

61 

57 

56 

4 Schools having an interde¬ 





nominational constituency. 

295 

443 

461 

416 

416 

400 

412 

Total excluding duplicates... 

2,150 

3 > I 4 2 

4,004 

3.381 

3 > 3 *o 

3.288 

3.304 


* Average for the decade. 


It will be noticed that the Presbyterian, Congregational, and Methodist 
schools have all made somewhat notable gains this year. This is the more 
notable in the Congregational schools which had declined in numbers 
markedly for a considerable period. The Reformed and United Presby¬ 
terian, the Reformed, the Baptist, and the Episcopal schools have declined. 
The Universalist and the Unitarian are practically stationary. The total 
result is a net gain of 16. In respect to new students the showing is a little 
better. Last year there were 1,304; this year there are 1,359, a gain °f 55 - 
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A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Psalms. 

By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., D.Litl., Professor of 
Theological Encyclopedia a*id Symbolics, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and Emilie Grace Briggs, B.D. New 
York: Scribners, 1906. 2 vols. Pp. cx + 422 and 572. $6. 

This work is the latest issue in the International Critical Commentary, 
and it is one of the best. It is a pleasure to be able to say positively at the 
start that to the student of the Psalter these volumes are indispensable; 
for there is a treasury of well-arranged material here greater by far than 
in any other commentary on the Psalms. 

The author in chief says in his preface that he could not have prepared 
these books without Miss Briggs’s aid, and therefore he has done justice to 
his accomplished daughter by putting her name on the title-page. There 
is never a mark to distinguish the work of parent or child and no keenness 
in analysis will enable the reader to supply the omission. But the most 
casual reading will discover that here was work enough for two and the 
most searching criticism will lay bare honor enough for two. 

As one turns over these pages one is first impressed by the vast amount 
of labor expended in their preparation. One who has not made a try at 
this kind of task cannot realize how many hours may be devoted to a 
study which occupies but an inconspicuous place in the final result. It 
goes without very much saying that labor alone, however severe, could not 
guarantee a good product. There must have been an intelligent direction 
of the effort, and an underlying long period of preliminary training. No 
very young scholar, however gifted, could have written these books. The 
author scarcely needed to say that he was forty years gathering the material 
for this work. The wealth of reference and illustration here displayed 
could not be the hasty collection of the moment, even with the aid of a 
trained collaborator, but must be the accumulated stores of many years of 
research. 

Another feature quickly apparent and decidedly less welcome is the 
large use of abbreviations. Many of these are self-evident to the biblical 
scholar, but other readers will be compelled either to miss the significance 
of a reference or be ever turning back to the key, a procedure which becomes 
rather annoying. The temptation to save space for larger uses is very 
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great, but it may be that there is a tendency to overdo the use of unintelli¬ 
gible symbols. We come across WL for example, but the key must be 
consulted to discover that it means the Wisdom Literature of the Old Tes¬ 
tament. 

To pass from general to specific matters, we note that Dr. Briggs has not 
drifted from his moorings in regard to the date of the various psalms. It 
has been frequently put forth as an established result of criticism that not 
only are there no Davidic psalms, but also none that can be assigned to the 
pre-exilic period. But Dr. Briggs holds that seven may be assigned to the 
early monarchy, seven to the middle monarchy, and thirteen to the late 
monarchy, i. e., twenty-seven to the pre-exilic period. It may be added 
that he puts but thirteen in the Exile, thirty-three are credited to the early 
Persian period, sixteen to the times of Nehemiah, and eleven to the late 
Persian period. The remainder, just one-third of the total number, fall in 
the Greek period, a small number of which are as late as the Maccabean 
age. This result is very conveniently set forth in the text and also in an 
admirably arranged table (Introduction, pp. xc f.). 

Moreover, of the early poems, Dr. Briggs thinks that some may be 
Davidic. Ps. 7, for example, when reduced to its original form, contains 
nothing inconsistent with the tradition that David wrote it when he was 
hard pressed by Saul and his Benjamite warriors. At the same time we 
are warned (p. lxi) that the title “to David” was never intended to refer 
to authorship. There was once a collection of psalms under the title 
“David,” appropriate because that hero was the traditional father of reli¬ 
gious poetry and of the temple worship. When this collection was merged 
in the larger body, “to David” was prefixed to each poem to show its 
source. 

From the point of view of recent criticism this result on the whole is 
quite conservative. Further, it appears that our author leaves no psalm 
undated, at least so far as period is concerned. He is not content in any 
case until he has found a place in the history for poems which do not have 
any close ties to earth. To many biblical students the dating of psalms 
seems one of the most difficult problems in Old Testament study, and as a 
matter of fact it is so; and therefore the more cautious scholar will frequently 
confess his inability to reach a definite result. 

We may admire Dr. Briggs’s confidence, but there are many cases 
where it will not prove convincing. Take as a good illustration, Ps. 45. 
In ecclesiastical offices, from a quite erroneous interpretation, this psalm is 
appointed for Christmas Day: a most unfortunate choice, for the poem is 
evidently a nuptial hymn, a conclusion established by the contents and by 
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the oldest part of the title, “a song of love.” It celebrates a royal wedding; 
and hence in the Gregorian use is appointed for the Annunciation. The 
marriage is not that of the messianic king, for the royal spouse is a man 
of flesh and blood. So far there is general agreement; but the human 
mind is unsatisfied until it takes another step and presses the query: What 
royal wedding is so finely sung ? Dr. Briggs says with great positiveness 
that the psalm is a commemoration of the marriage of King Jehu, who 
under Elisha's inspiration overthrew the dynasty of Omri. The linguistic 
peculiarities he explains as North Israelitish rather than late Aramean. 
He finds in the poem many striking allusions to the period of the famous 
revolutionist. Professor Paul Haupt on the other hand with equal con¬ 
viction follows Olshausen and asserts that it is a nuptial song presented 
by the Jewish high-priest, the Maccabean Jonathan, at the wedding of the 
Syrian king, Alexander Balas, and the Egyptian princess, Cleopatra, 150 
b. c. (.Biblical Love-Ditties , p. 10). The psalm has also been referred to 
Solomon, Joram, Ahab, Aristobulus I, and to a Persian monarch. It 
must appear therefore that scholars are wiser in saying with Duhm that it is 
not possible to determine the king whose marriage is thus celebrated. 

In this work there is no lack of sympathy with the subject. One who 
did not love the Psalms could scarcely write an adequate commentary upon 
them. The author shows everywhere his strong feeling for the Psalter, 
regarding it as plainly the greatest production in the Old Testament. 
Possibly this prejudice in favor of his subject has led to the obscuration of 
some of the defects in the great collection of religious poems. Duhm says 
that Ps. 119 is “the emptiest production which has ever made paper black" 
{Die Psalmen , in loc.). But Dr. Briggs says “the Psalmist is far in advance 
of the priestly attitude of P;” that he is “an early Pharisee of the highest 
and noblest type." He is portrayed as loyal to the law in the face of trouble, 
affliction, and bitter persecution. 

The imprecatory psalms are now pretty generally regarded as heavy 
weights to the doctrine of inspiration and quite unsuited to Christian use. 
But our author notes that this vindictive element is less conspicuous in the 
Psalter than in the law and prophets. He says further that the modern 
objection to the imprecations is due to two errors, both to the disadvantage 
of the moderns. The first error is the discrimination between the religion 
of the individual and that of the nation; and the second is the discrimination 
between both of these and the ideal religion of mankind. He notes that 
our Lord pronounced woes upon the scribes and Pharisees because they 
were obstructors of the kingdom of God, and the divine anger is manifest 
against all individualistic enemies of the true religion: “it is a weak and 
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sickly individualism which shuts its eyes against the wrath of God, and of the 
Lamb, and of the church, against evil and incorrigible sin.” He concludes 
that “in substance the imprecations in the Psalter are normal and valid,” 
it is only in form and mode of expression that “they belong to an age of 
religion which has been displaced by Christianity.” 

The most original contribution in this work is the treatment of the Psalms 
from the point of view of poetical structure. The author takes just satis¬ 
faction in having been one of the earliest and most consistent of contemporary 
scholars to insist upon the wide use of meter in biblical criticism and 
interpretation. He finds in the Psalms four clearly marked measures. 
The trimeter, in which meter there are no less than eighty-nine psalms, that 
is, three-fifths of the whole; the tetrameter, found in twenty psalms; the 
pentameter, which measure accounts for twenty-five psalms; and the 
hexameter, discoverable in the same number. That makes a grand total 
of 159, but the explanation is found in the combination of two distinct 
psalms into one; e. g., Ps. 55:2, 3, 5-8 is a trimeter, but vss. 10-16, 21 f., 
24, constitute a pentameter. Besides these there are some poems of 
varying measure, as Pss. 23 and 45. Then again Dr. Briggs contends that 
the Psalms “were arranged in regular strophical organization.” He 
finds poems of single strophes, with a pair of strophes, with three, five, seven, 
and eleven, and even of twenty-two strophes. Further, the strophes vary 
greatly in the number of lines, strophes being found with two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, twelve, and fourteen lines. The tetrastich is 
the most common, occurring in sixty-two poems, while there is but one 
nonastich (42, 43). Now all this may seem very technical and unim¬ 
portant, but as a matter of fact it is a key to Dr. Briggs’s textual criticism, 
which is of most far-reaching character. 

For this poetical structure does not always appear in the Psalter as it 
stands. That condition is explained by textual corruption, glossation, and 
adaptation. The original poems were all in the regular poetic form, as 
regards measure, strophe, and lines, but they have been revised, enlarged, 
and combined for liturgical purposes and for other reasons, thus obscuring 
the primitive form. Dr. Briggs has applied this poetical system consistently 
and logically and has been undaunted by the occasional surprising results. 
Whatever we find in the text now must be reduced to a suitable poetical 
structure. The translations which stand at the head of the treatment of 
each psalm are not those of the Massoretic text, but of the original poems 
stripped of all later accretions. Sometimes these results are pretty radical, 
but occasionally are unexpectedly conservative. An instance of the latter 
kind is Ps. 51. The bulk of that poem is plainly antisacrificial, a sentiment 
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flatly contradicted in the closing part. Hence the last two verses are gener¬ 
ally regarded as a priestly appendix written with a polemic interest. In 
the Revised Version, both American and English, a space separates these 
verses from the rest of the psalm. But Dr. Briggs will have none of this. 
He insists that the poem is a unit, a penitential prayer of the time of Nehe- 
miah, the author being a companion of the great cup-bearer in his efforts 
to give the city walls. The reason for insisting on the unity is that the last 
two verses are necessary to the completion of the strophe, the poem con¬ 
taining then four strophes of ten lines each. The apparent contradiction 
is cleared up in part by eliminating “of God” in vs. 16 as an explanatory 
gloss, and in part by denying an antithesis to the ritual sacrifices. 

In Ps. 81 our author finds two strophes of five trimeter lines, and four 
strophes of four similar measures. To get this result, parts of vss. 8, 9, and 
all of 11, 16, 17, are deemed glosses. The parts left, having a different 
strophical arrangement, are adjudged to be separate poems; one a call to 
the celebration of the Passover, the other a paraphrase of the divine words 
to Israel at the time of the Exodus. Again Ps. 123 consisted originally of 
a single hexameter strophe of four lines, vss. 1, 2, and belonged to the 
Greek period. To this was added in Maccabean times a trimeter pentastich, 
vss. 3,4. The inconsistencies here, it is claimed, are found in the subject- 
matter as well as in poetic structure. 

Such cases might be indefinitely multiplied, but enough have been cited 
to show how remorselessly the system is followed. The results reached in 
this way are the most questionable of any of the contributions in this book, 
and, suggestive as they often are, have the least chance of gaining accept¬ 
ance. Fortunately the doubt about the validity of this method does not 
involve doubt as to the value of these volumes as a whole. In the introduc¬ 
tion, in the exegesis, and in the critical notes, there is a wealth of learning 
not to be lost from sight, even though one may think the Hebrew poets to 
have exercised considerable more license in form than they are credited 
with by this distinguished critic. 

For a work so full of pitfalls for compositor and proofreader there seem 
to be singularly few errors. The omission of Ps. 127 in the list of Solomonic 
Psalms (p. lxvii) is noted, also the repeated misprint Kedah for Kedar 
(Vol. II, pp. 444 f.). The indices contain a full list of Hebrew words dis¬ 
cussed, an important and thus readily accessible lexicographical contribu¬ 
tion, a list of persons and of subjects, but not, as we think unfortunately, 
of the texts from other books of the Old Testament upon which an incidental 
light is shed. 

L. W. Batten 

New York City 
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Christas in Ecclesia. By Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt., D.C.L. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Pp. xii 4- 364. $1.50. 

Through Man to God. By George A. Gordon. Boston: Hough¬ 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. ix+395. $1.50. 

Quiet Talks about Jesus. By S. D. Gordon. New York: A. C. 

Armstrong & Son. Pp. 290. $0.75. 

Rests by the River. By George Matheson, D.D., LL.D. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Pp. xvi + 367. $1.25. 

The Pilgrim’s Hospice. By Rev. David Smith, M.A. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Co. Pp. xii + 119. 

In these five books we have representative types of religious thought 
and presentation. Christus in Ecclesia is a volume of sermons preached 
for the most part in the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. They seek to explain 
in a rational manner what has been called the “institutional” side of 
Christianity. Here are some of the topics: The Idea of the Church, 
The Holy Eucharist, Baptism, Apostolic Succession, Matter and Manner 
of Prayer, Origin of Sunday, Revelation and the Bible, Church and State. 
Ordinary themes, but the preacher has in mind the pivotal inquiry of 
sincere thought and the vital lines along which the inquiry must be met. 
Every sermon furnishes rich disclosure of fine insight. There is the acute¬ 
ness of the profound thinker, the breadth and polish of the scholar, the 
fairness and practicality of common-sense. The following sentence will 
locate the preacher ecclesiastically: “For us here and now in England, 
the best and fullest realization of the church idea is the Church of England, 
and we shall best promote unity by belonging to it.” American Protes¬ 
tantism will dissent from this, but will follow the demands which he makes 
upon the church, rejection of apostolical succession, the idea of magic in 
the sacraments, his call for a recognition of the Protestant Bodies as branches 
of the true church, their ministers as true Christian presbyters, and there 
comes into the mind of the reader a willingness, a gladness to consider 
this side of the presentation. He is an ideal broad churchman. The 
whole discussion is in thorough sympathy with the modem historical 
critical method. He says: “I believe it is impossible to teach the people 
clearly what the Bible is unless we sometimes say also, with some plain¬ 
ness of speech, what the Bible is not.” Virility, culture, breadth, spiritual 
intuition; these, with a style that perfectly corresponds, make the book 
an exceptional stimulus to the sincere seeker after the whole, round truth. 

Dr. George A. Gordon’s book, by variety a good companion volume to 
the former, confines itself to one persistent theme. He has followed 
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Chalmers habit to perfection. He has turned the idea, “Through Man 
to God,” round and round and jotted down in these twenty sermons every 
scintillation. “The incarnation of God in Jesus, the perfect man, in all 
men as moral beings, in all good men as the life of their life, is the funda¬ 
mental idea in my philosophy of existence.” The germinal thought of 
the book was given to the author as his mind protested against the con¬ 
ception of John Fiske in his little Volume Through Nature to God . His 
protest was not against the isolated ideas of the book but the plan expressed 
in the title. “Shall we construe the character of the Eternal by what is 
lowest or by what is highest, by the beast of prey or by the apostle of love ?” 
All through the discussion he works on the theory of Evolution as a sure 
basis. “The race started with nothing and with a heavy inheritance from 
the animal.” “Man is made by the entrance of God into the animal.” 
“Christianity is the sovereign possession of the race; it is the product of 
the humanity of Jesus Christ.” 

Dr. Gordon is not a controversialist. He does not bring up the several 
doctrines of the church, as held formerly, and try to confute or modify 
them, accepting this, rejecting that. One often wishes he would consider 
possible difficulties lying in the way. He has a few fundamental convic¬ 
tions and builds up straightway and positively on those. He loves to be 
winging his way to an ideal. Like Phillips Brooks he keeps to what he 
considers centralities and lets the wealth of his philosophy, knowledge, and 
imagination luxuriate along those given lines. Indeed, there is a sugges¬ 
tion of Brooks and Emerson all the while. He is more of a philosopher 
than Brooks and less of a mystic and poet; but in the sermon “Toward 
Evening” he is all three in splendid exaltation. He is at times fanciful, 
as in “The Servant of Abraham;” but it is a fancy that discovers beautiful 
fragrant lessons for today blossoming in old historic roadways. These 
sermons preached in the New Old South will find a response in any such 
environment; for the antipodes of Back Bay there will seem to be too large 
a proportion of angel food and too little plain fare that can be tucked aw r ay 
in the workman’s dinner pail. 

Quiet Talks about Jesus is a book of an altogether different style. It will 
come nearer reaching that antipodal class. One feels in reading there is 
an audience present; and the seats are probably all filled. It is the style 
of the magnetic platform evangelist of the higher type. There is no dis¬ 
count on his intellectual strength, penetrative vision, willingness to study 
details, keenness of scent for subtle suggestions, imagination that can do 
swift picture work in the handiest kind of etching. He is a master of the 
“catchy statement” which he speaks of slightingly. So far as style goes, 
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here is his power; if only there is added to it phenomenal exuberance, 
flashing into the perpetually unexpected. The delight in the nimbleness 
of his thought frequently leads him not only to confusion of figure, and 
a gratuitous supply of improvised fact, but also to be pert when handling 
serious material. E. g., in speaking on the Transfiguration, he says, “It 
is dear, impulsive old Peter who can’t keep still, even amid such a scene. 
His impulsive heart is just back of his lips, with no check valve between. 
He must offer a few remarks.” 

The author claims to have no theory about Jesus, but simply tries to 
tell what he finds in the old Book of God. Beginning with the purpose 
of Jesus’ coming, he goes back to Eden, to the tragic break and the results 
of the break. Then he takes up the person of Jesus, human, divine, 
winsome; then the great experiences from the decisive start at the Jordan 
to his Ascension. Along this series of events his mind travels and the 
reader gets the benefit of the interpretative, homiletical hints, flashes, and 
suggestions that leap forth on every side. He knows human nature 
thoroughly; the deeps of its trouble; how to get at it. He has helped 
great masses of men. The fifty-fifth thousand edition of one book and 
the eighty-fifth thousand edition of another prove him to be a man who 
can talk religion and hold the attention of the crowd. But even this leaves 
something yet to be desired. The book is closed with the wish that the 
author would go a little farther; when he deals with allegory, parable, 
picture, why treat it as literal history and continue the same in his own 
amplification; why not explain in accurate prose speech of the day. He 
has the verbal power to do so; and the number of common people asking 
for plain, Anglo-Saxon, modern version of ancient vernacular is increasing. 

Dr. Matheson’s book, Rests by the River , is fully up to the level of the 
other “Meditations.” There are one hundred and four themes, the handling 
of each occupying about three pages. The author still believes that devo¬ 
tional moments do not mean moments of vacuity. “Religious sentiment 
must be preceded by religious perception.” The interpretation and the 
prayers cannot but lift the soul into spiritual mood. The author may 
appear to have an ambition, almost an itching of soul, to give a new turn 
to an old expression. Sometimes his unusual renderings are fanciful; but 
these little unforeseen turns lead to mountain paths of wondrous outlook 
and down into most fertile valleys of rich experience. His physical blind¬ 
ness reacted on his inner vision to make it all the keener. 

The Pilgrims' Hospice is classified by the author in the Preface where 
he speaks of “the ineffable mystery of the Holy Communion.” The 
author says: “This little book propounds no theory.” Does he not know 
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that a phrase, a word, may propound a theory ? The book contains ten 
addresses, probably used preparatory to the Communion. In opening, 
he blends Christ’s “Come unto me” with Thomas k Kempis’ paraphrase, 
and considers the church a Hospice, an inn by the wayside, and the Holy 
Supper a feast for the refreshment of weary pilgrims. In a sweet, quiet 
way he leads the mind to dwell upon “Preparing the Guest Chamber,” 
“Purging out the Old Leaven,” “The Covenant of Blood,” “The Cove¬ 
nant of Hospitality.” Those who agree with the author as to “the ineffable 
mystery” may get great comfort from his free, parable roaming. There 
are others who want and who must have a straight cleavage to the central 
nucleus, simple fact. Does the Lord’s Supper mean transubstantiation, 
consubstantiation ? Or does it mean a symbolic memorial service which 
an ordinarily intelligent man can apprehend. 

Benjamin A. Greene 

Evanston, III 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOK8 

Staerk, W. Das assyrische Weltreich 
im Urteil der Propheten. Gdttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1908. Pp. 
vi + 240. M. 8. 

This is a booklet worthy of the careful considera¬ 
tion of every student of prophecy. The author 
here places himself upon the side of the opponents 
of the Wellhausen-Stade school. His sympathies 
are rather with the ‘ ‘ religionsgeschichtlicher’ ’ 
school, represented by such men as Baentach, 
Gunkel, Gressmann, Winckler. It is just as far 
away from traditional methods in spirit and pur¬ 
pose as was the school it seeks to displace, but its 
results are in some respects more in harmony with 
conservative opinions. 

Woodbridge, J. L. The Story of the 
Covenant and the Mystery of the Jew. 
New York: Broadway Publishing Co., 
1907. Pp. v+105. 

“A ruling elder in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Marshal], Missouri," here seeks to substantiate 
the practice of infant baptism by tracing its his¬ 
torical connection with the covenant of Abraham. 
The exegesis is rabbinical and the whole point of 
view inaccessible to the average man. 

Nordell, P. A. Bible Studies for 
Adult Classes. No.i: Studies in Old 
Testament History. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
1907. Pp. 96. $0.20. 

Thirty lessons covering the entire Old Testa¬ 
ment period from the Creation to the close of the 
Old Testament revelation. The task undertaken 
is too great for the amount of space and time 
given to it. But the point of view and method 
are well adapted to the needs and capacities of 
adult classes desirous of something better than 
the International lessons. 

Vining, E. P. Israel, or Jacob’s New 
Name. A study, showing that the 
meaning of the name and the use of 
cognate words furnish several convin¬ 
cing proofs of the historicity of the 
biblical record concerning him and of 
the early date of the Pentateuch. Re¬ 


printed from Watchword and Truth. 
Boston: American Printing Co., 1908. 
Pp. xii + 192. 

Smith, J. M. P. Books for Old Testa¬ 
ment Study. An Annotated List for 
Popular and Professional Use. Chi¬ 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1908. Pp. 70. $0.50. 

A revised and slightly enlarged edition of the 
lists published in the Biblical World for August, 
October, November, 1907. They furnish an index 
to the best recent literature on the Old Testament. 

ARTICLB8 

Spoer, H. H. Some New Considerations 
Toward the Dating of the Book of 
Malachi. The Jewish Quarterly Re¬ 
view, January, 1908, pp. 167-86. 

An interpretation of the evidence for the date 
of Malachi which results in placing the book's 
origin in the days of the Maccabean prince, 
Jonathan. 

Baumann, E. K6nig Saul. Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken , January, 1908, 
pp. 161-76. 

A careful and discriminating study of the char¬ 
acter and career of Israel’s first king. 

Frazer, M. Un scruple alimentaire des 
anciens H6breux. Acadbnie des in¬ 
scriptions et belles-lettres. Comptes Ren- 
dus , October, 1907, pp. 578-86. 

The injunction, "thou shalt not seethe a kid 
in its mother’s milk” (Exod. 33:19; 34:26; Deut. 
14:31). has defied all efforts at explanation thus far. 
M. Frazer offers a new one, viz., that it grows 
out of the widespread and deep aversion to the 
cooking of milk among pastoral tribes. The 
natives of Sierra Leone, e. g., never cook milk, 
for they believe that to do so would cause the cow 
that gave the milk to go dry. Similar views are 
found throughout Africa. M. Frazer has presented 
this explanation in English in Anthropological 
Essays Presented to Edward Burnett Tylor (Oxford, 
1907), pp. 151-67. It was earlier offered by M. 
Mauss, in Vannie sociologique, Vol. IX (1904-05). 
p. 190. 
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BOOK8 

Ramsay, W. M. The Cities of St. Paul- 
Their Influence on His Life and 
Thought. New York: Armstrong, 
1908. Pp. xvi+452. $3. 

The Dale Lectures, delivered at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, and in large part published in 
articles in English journals, are here collectively 
presented, accompanied with numerous illustra¬ 
tions. Tarsus, Pisidian Antioch, and Iconium 
are most fully treated, especially the first, upon the 
history and organization of which Professor Ram¬ 
say brings to bear all his literary, archaeological, 
and historical skill. This will be a useful book 
to students of the life of Paul. 

Jacobus, Melancthon W. Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Bibles Com¬ 
pared. (The Gould Prize Essays.) 
2d ed., revised and supplemented. New 
York: Scribners, 1908. Pp. xiii-f 361. 
Si . 25 net. 

The three essays to which were awarded the 
prizes offered by Miss Helen Gould four years 
ago are republished under Dr. Jacobus’editorship, 
with extended notes and bibliographies, which 


add much to the value of the papers. The essays 
are by W. T. Whitley, G. H. Beard, and Charles 
B. Dalton. The conditions of the competition so 
limited the essays that they are brief popular 
sketches of this large and intricate subject. 

ART1CLB8 

MacRory, J. Recent Criticism and the 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
Irish Catholic Quarterly , January, 1908, 
pp. 50-72. 

John is held to be in some real and true sense 
the author of the gospel, which some disdple of 
his may possibly have thrown into form, but which 
more probably, in form as well as substance, the 
apostle himself produced. 

BOchler, A. The New “Fragment of 
an Uncanonical Gospel.” Jewish 
Quarterly Review , January, 1908, pp. 
330-46. 

An able and elaborate argument for the histori¬ 
cal accuracy of the new Oxyrhynchus gospel frag¬ 
ment in its representation of Jewish purification 
and temple usage. Copious and telling parallels 
from the Mishna and Talmud are cited in support 
of this important position. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 


, BOOKS 

The National Teacher-Training Insti¬ 
tute Textbooks. Book I: The Sunday- 
School Teacher’s Bible (pp. 150). 
Book II: The Sunday School-Teach¬ 
er’s Pupils (pp. 159). Philadelphia: 
The American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1907, 1908. Each 40 cts. 

Book I falls into two parts, viz., "A General 
Introduction to the Bible,” and “The Great 
Vital Doctrines of the Bible.” This second part 
is out of place in a work like this, for it presents 
not biblical, but systematic, theology. Further¬ 
more, in both volumes the work is assigned to 
various writers with the result that great uneven¬ 
ness of quality and variant points of view are 
found. The second volume is much the better of 
the two, discussing as it does “the pupils in 
general,” and “the mind of the pupil.” It will 
give many teachers a totally new conception of the 
possibilities and methods within their reach. 

Gilbert, George H. Interpretation of 
the Bible. A Short History. New 


York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. vii + 309. 
$1.25. 

Beginning with the Jewish interpretation of the 
Old Testament, Dr. Gilbert traces the history of 
the interpretation of the Scriptures through 
the Catholic and the Alexandrian Fathers, the 
Mediaevals, the Reformers, the movements of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, down to the 
birth of scientific interpretation in the nineteenth. 
The careful reading of this book would be a 
liberal education for the average man. He 
would certainly arise from it with a new concep¬ 
tion of the character of Scripture and a less dog¬ 
matic confidence in the value of his own opinions 
in the realm of biblical interpretation. It should 
be in every minister’s library. 

Schwartz, Eduard. Eusebius* Kir- 
chengeschichte. (Kleine Ausgabe.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. iv + 
442. M. 4.80. 

The Prussian Academy’s new critical Greek 
text of the Church History of Eusebius is repub¬ 
lished in one compact volume, with a limited appa¬ 
ratus oi readings, but without Rufinus Latin version. 
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THE WILL TO BELIEVE AND THE WILL TO DOUBT 
THE CHOICE BETWEEN BELIEVING AND DOUBTING 

Professor Lloyd of the University of Michigan has recently pub¬ 
lished a book entitled The Will to Doubt. The title reminds us of the 
famous essay of Professor William James, entitled, “The Will to 
Believe.” The two titles bring forcibly before the mind one of the 
questions with which every thoughtful man has more or less constantly 
to grapple, Shall I believe, or shall I doubt, and what is the criterion 
by which I can determine which is wise and rational in a given case ? 
Modern psychology has made it more clear to the minds of men than 
it once was, that believing, disbelieving, and doubting are not results 
that flow inevitably from the facts as presented to the mind, still less as 
existing objectively, but that into each such result there enters, in the 
great majority of cases, an element of decision akin to that by which 
one chooses one’s road to a destination, one’s home, or one’s friends. 
It has not been made quite so clear what is the ethics of the situation. 
It is easy to say that one ought always to decide according to the facts. 
But in a multitude of cases one must decide with a very imperfect 
knowledge of the facts. The possibilities moreover are not simply to 
believe or to disbelieve; one may choose to doubt, i. e., to suspend 
judgment pending an investigation. Of course I must believe that 
two and two make four. Of course I must disbelieve that two and two 
make five. But shall I believe that a man at my door is telling the 
truth about his sick wife and child, or shall I doubt ? Shall I believe 
that my friend’s advice about an investment is good, or shall I be 
skeptical and cautious ? It is no small part of the wisdom of life to 
to know when to believe, when to disbelieve, and when to doubt. 
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A VITAL QUESTION IN RELIGION 

It is not alone in the field of morals and religion therefore that one 
must exercise the will to believe or to doubt; but nowhere is the ques¬ 
tion more vital and pressing; and precisely for this reason, that, unless 
it be in aesthetics, nowhere are we further removed from the mathe¬ 
matical certainties of arithmetic and geometry. Nowhere does 
character exert so much influence in determining our judgments; 
nowhere is decision so influential in determining character. Excess 
of readiness to believe issues in credulous superstition, a narrowing 
of sympathy, and a general belittling of life. Excessive reluctance to 
believe, a disposition to accept only those things that can be verified 
by the senses, tends to impoverish life by excluding the invisible and 
the spiritual, narrowing it to the material and the tangible. 

AN IMPORTANT QUESTION IN BIBLICAL STUDY 
In the realm of biblical study the problem has its own peculiar 
difficulty. Questions of history, questions of literary criticism, ques¬ 
tions of archaeology, are mingled almost inextricably with questions 
of morals and religion. Can one hold fast to his religion while he is 
skeptical in reference to those matters of history which have hitherto 
been intimately associated with his religion ? Can he retain undi¬ 
minished his faith in Christ while he debates the question of the histo¬ 
ricity of the gospel record ? Can he even question the Davidic author¬ 
ship of the fifty-first psalm, and still derive from it the same help and 
profit it gave him when he read it as portraying the personal experi¬ 
ence of Israel’s king? Must one then choose between a dogmatic 
treatment of history and a skeptical attitude toward religion ? Cer¬ 
tainly many have so chosen and are choosing today, with the result 
that some will to believe in the sphere of history, not what the evidence 
proves, but those things which they have tied up in the bundle with 
their religious convictions, and others will to doubt in the realm of 
religion because they see the necessity of unprejudiced investigation 
in the realm of history. 

A MIDDLE COURSE NECESSARY 

But neither of these solutions of the problem is satisfactory; nor is 
the division into opposing camps that arises from the adoption of the 
different solutions a situation to be desired. What is needed is some 
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via media , which shall give due place to religious faith and due justice 
to that spirit of open-minded doubt without which scholarship is 
impossible. Such a via media we believe it is possible to find. 

In the first place it must be recognized that knowledge is not the 
supreme consideration in life. Knowledge is valuable and better 
than error or ignorance. But after all, it is only a means to 
an end, and only one of the many things that contribute to make 
life worth the living. It is possible to buy knowledge too dearly, 
devoting to its acquisition time and energy that might be spent in 
enriching life more effectively. The mother that neglects her home 
and children to solve the Homeric question, the pastor who 
neglects the call of the needy in his congregation to solve the prob¬ 
lems of lexicography or of literary criticism, has not necessarily 
chosen wisely. Nor does he judge rightly of the values of life who in 
his zeal to set his friend right on some matter of biblical history or 
literature at the same time sets him wrong on those profounder and 
more important matters which to many minds are inextricably inter¬ 
woven with questions of history and literary theory. It is better after 
all to be ignorant or mistaken on many matters of fact than to be set 
right at so great a cost of things more valuable than knowledge. 
Knowledge purchased with doubt that destroys not alone confidence 
in long-cherished opinions in matters of fact, but the faith that 
glorifies life, might better never have been bought. 

But this is not to say that there is no place in life for scientific 
doubt. On the contrary, faith and doubt both have their rights, 
because both are needful to human welfare. Man needs religion and 
he needs science, and he cannot have religion without faith, or science 
without doubt. Religion and science, faith and doubt are not enemies; 
they are complementary; not so different as light and darkness, but as 
necessary to life as the darkness of the night and the brightness of the 
sun. And no life is quite normal in which either element is lacking. 

But this is not the whole truth. Faith does not belong wholly to 
religion or doubt wholly to science. In no sphere can we dispense 
entirely with either faith or doubt. The man of science must believe 
that the normal processes of his mind are trustworthy and that there 
are other minds than his own. And religion unchallenged by reason¬ 
able doubt tends to become irrational, superstitious, or tyrannical. 
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It is a question of proportion, not a matter of mutual exclusion. 
Having performed in the sphere of science the primary act of faith, 
we may thereafter, in proportion as the things with which we are 
dealing are tangible and material, give scope to the challenge of doubt 
and the demand for definite evidence. As we rise into the sphere of 
the intangible and invisible, but supremely valuable things of life, into 
the sphere of friendship, art, religion, we must, if we would not 
impoverish our lives, make the venture of faith, and will to believe, 
for the richness and beauty of life are dependent on the exercise of 
faith. Here it is as rational to will to believe as in other spheres it is to 
will to doubt. 

Moreover it is not only in different planes or spheres that the pro¬ 
portion of the two, faith and doubt, must vary. It is natural and right 
that they should differ in different lives and in different periods of 
the same life. The little child is all faith; for him doubt would be 
abnormal, unhealthy, monstrous. The grown man learns to doubt: 
in business, in politics, in religion, in science; yet no two men exactly 
in the same way or in reference to the same things. One man studies 
religion, and faces with open mind questions that his friend never 
raises. Another studies politics and becomes an expert doubter and 
investigator. One man exercises doubt vicariously for a whole com¬ 
munity and as a consequence its faith is gradually made deeper and 
more intelligent. But no man wholly escapes the need to doubt 
except by remaining all his life a child in mind, and no man becomes 
so mature as to outgrow the need of faith, or indeed the necessity of 
willing to believe. We mingle our doubt and faith in ever-varying 
proportion, and each for himself; but to the end we are all creatures 
evenly of doubt and of faith, or live impoverished lives. 

The appeal of the situation is therefore to the man of faith and 
the man of science to join hands in the effort to deepen and enrich 
life. Let the man of faith not only recognize the legitimacy of 
science, but in his measure himself become a man of science. 
Let the man of science both recognize the need of faith, and himself 
exercise faith. For science is legitimate and needful, and faith is a 
necessity not only to some men but to all men. 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, D.D. 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 

In an article entitled “The Wells of Beersheba ,, in the Biblical 
World of April, 1901, the present writer described the conditions as 
they existed at Beefsheba in May, 1900. At that time there were 
five wells actually containing water, and an “unopened well ,, beside 
a “new garden well” which was declared to be covered beneath the 
carefully sifted soil of a certain Gaza merchant’s garden. Today 
the number of wells at Beersheba has increased from seven to eleven, 
eight of which are open and furnish a copious supply of good sweet 
water. 1 

In 1900 Beersheba was a mere name, a watering-place in the desert, 
so to speak, with but one stone building, an Arab khan, and three 
merchants’ tents; today it is become a large village with several hun¬ 
dred inhabitants, in fact a military post, and the residence of a lieuten¬ 
ant-governor or Turkish Kaimakam, and the center of government 
authority for the Negeb or South Country. The new government 
administration building and barracks stand conspicuously on the 
most elevated ground in the vicinity at the head of the main street or 
avenue. Just opposite to these there is a large handsome new mosque; 
while close by the mosque is the residence of the lieutenant-governor 
or Kaimakam. Many shops and flour mills have been built, but of 
these several seem to be unoccupied. Trade with the Arab is, of 
course, very limited. 

Seven years ago, we had approached Beersheba from Hebron; 
returning as we came after a brief visit of three and one-fourth hours. 
This time (May, 1907), we approached from Lachish or Tell el-Hesy, 
passing on our way south eastwardly via Mount Hor, Jebel Maderah , 
to Petra. 2 

1 In the accompanying plan (see frontispiece) the “new garden well” does not 
appear, because the garden has been confiscated; but there is no reason to doubt 
the existence of the well in it which has long since been filled up. 

» On both trips, Rev. Archibald Forder was our interpreter; Mrs. Robinson 
accompanying on the second. 
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Later in the same month, we again revisited this most interesting 
haunt of the patriarchs as we returned from Kadesh and Ziklag, 
continuing our journey to Juttah, Hebron, and Jerusalem. It was a 
hot Saturday afternoon when we first revisited Beersheba. We had 
faced a burning sirocco wind for eight and one-half hours while 
crossing the Philistine plain, and were almost overcome by the heat, 
when a black thunder cloud covered the southwestern horizon and 



MAIN STREET, BEERSHEBA 


without showering upon us cooled the atmosphere perceptibly. But 
our thirst was not relieved until arriving at Beersheba we mounted 
the s&kiyeh of the east well and drank of its refreshing waters. 

Aside from the wells there are few objects of archaeological interest 
at Beersheba. The ruins of the ancient town are not extensive, and 
even those which were observed by travelers a few years ago are rapidly 
being used in the construction of the new city. The most conspicuous 
monument now upon the surface is a large Christian baptismal font, 
standing at present near the broad thoroughfare leading up to the 
Ser&yeh, just on the edge of the military parade ground, and almost 
opposite the governor’s house. It was discovered originally in the 
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baptistery of an ancient Christian church. It is 5 ft., 2 in. in diameter; 
2 ft., 8 in. thick; 2 ft. deep to the lowest bottom on the inside, and 
1 ft. to the seats or steps which are opposite to each other on the inner 
sides of the bowl. The font is large enough for total immersion. 
A square hole, or tenon, or dowel, in its base, was doubtless intended 
to hold it in position. 

Several ornamented fragments of stone with Greek inscriptions 
have been found on the 
property of Mohammed 
Amin Halabi, and else¬ 
where. These were care¬ 
fully photographed and 
transcribed about six 
years ago by Drs. Jaus- 
sen and Savignac of the 
Dominican monastery of 
St. Etienne in Jerusalem. 

Professor Clermont-Gan- 
neau also describes an 
inscription from Beer- 
sheba which he considers 
“an official document,” 
possibly “an imperial 
edict ” of early Christian 
times. 3 A marble slab 
bearing a Greek cross 
(the right arm being 
slightly broken) with a 
brief inscription of five letters, was lying in May, 1900, quite exposed 
near the east well. 

Is Bir es-Seba c the true site of the Beersheba of the patriarchs ? 
According to Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister of the Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Fund, “the remains (at Bir es-Seba c ) show that the biblical 
Beersheba cannot have been on this site—they are not old enough. 
Possibly the ancient town was at Tell es-Seba c , about 2 h miles to the 

3 See the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement , July, 1902, pp. 
268-82. 
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East.” 4 But, there is no proof 
that the ruins at Tell es-Seba c 
are older than these at Bir 
es-Seba c . They lie a little 
southeast of the Tell proper 
and consist of foundations and 
cisterns, columns and tombs; 
they bear no evidence of a 
remote or patriarchal date. 
The site itself is indeed strik¬ 
ing, being at the confluence 
of Wadies el-Khalil and Milh. 
In these valleys, east and west 
of the city, there are several 
large wells, from 20 to 60 feet 
in depth, provided in some 
cases with a s&kiyeh, but they 
are not to be compared, as 
wells, in importance with those 
at Bir es-Seba c , which yield a 
far more copious water supply. 5 
There is little doubt therefore 
as to which is the true site 
of Beersheba if the water sup¬ 
ply is to be taken into account. 

In reviewing the wells at 
Bir es-Seba c , we found their 
surroundings so changed, that 
at first we were at a loss to 
identify them. 6 Beginning, 

4 Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement , July, 1902, p. 
232, note. 

5 Bir es-Seba c is visible from Tell 
es-Seba c ; their altitude is approxi¬ 
mately 1,000 ft. above sea level. 

6 The reader should compare the 
accompanying .plan with that pub- 
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however, as in 1900, with the 
“northwest” well, we re-ex¬ 
amined those already known, 
carefully pacing the distances 
between them, observing their 
relative positions according to 
the compass, and measuring 
with some care their depth to 
the surface of the water. Here 
follow the results of our inves¬ 
tigations, which required the 
greater portion of a full day, 
and were for the most part 
verified upon our return four 
weeks later. 

1. The northwest well is 
now surrounded by a garden. 
It is 150 ft. west of the original 
khan, and almost due north 
of the central well (see plan). 
It is 50 ft. deep down to the 
surface of the water, and meas¬ 
ures 10 ft. 7 in. in diameter. 
Since 1900 a s&kiyeh has been 
constructed over it which ap¬ 
pears to be in almost constant 
use. 7 

2. The west well is now sur¬ 
rounded by modem shops. It 

lished in the Biblical World , April* 
1901, p. 242. The names of the 
various wells remain the same. 

7 A s&kiyeh is an Egyptian device 
consisting of buckets or earthern jars 
attached to ropes and made to revolve 
over a wheel; the entire machinery 
being usually worked at Beersheba by 
a blinded camel (see photograph on p. 
33 *)- 
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is situated 630 ft. from the central well, and 480 ft. from the southwest 
well. It is 53 ft. 4 in. in depth, and 7 ft. 10 in. in diameter. Its 
waters which we were told are both deep and cool are raised by means 
of a s&kiyeh, as was the case in 1900. 

3. The southwest well is the most changed of all. Formerly the 
stones which bounded this well were so deeply grooved by the ropes 
used in drawing the water that it has been described as “the most 
striking of all the wells of Beersheba. ,, Now a power-house has been 
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erected over its mouth (1906), covering these ancient stones which 
were objects of so much interest formerly, and inclosing within it 
an English nine horsepower gasoline engine, built by R. Hornby & 
Sons, Grantham, England, and managed by a German engineer. 
By means of this engine power is furnished not only to run a flour mill 
in the near vicinity but water is forced up through a network of pipes 
to all parts of the town. Consequently the old “watering-troughs” 
which were once so constantly in use are now deserted, and the new 
ones distributed at different points through the village are filled by 
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simply turning a faucet; for the western spirit of progress is manifest 
in Turkey, even at Beersheba. 

4 .The central well , which is commonly known as Abraham’s 
Well, is located 384 ft. south by southeast of the first well. It is 41 ft. 
deep and i2j ft. in diameter. In lieu of the pulley and immense 
skin bucket attached to a long rope drawn by a camel, by which its 
waters were raised in former years, a large new sftkiyeh has been 
built over it, which is kept in almost constant use. This is one of 
the two wells which Dr. Edward Robinson saw in his journeys; and 
this is the well on whose stone wall, 15 courses down, Major Conder 
discovered an inscription dated 505 a. h. or from the twelfth century 
of our era. 

5. The east well is a little north of east from the central well, 
774 ft. distant. It is 46 ft. 5 in. in depth and 9 ft. 2 in. in diameter. 
Near by is an immense cistern, while over it there is a s&kiyeh, as in 
1900. Its appearance has changed but little, being quite outside of 
the modern town. 

6. The unopened well , which is 900 ft. southeast by east from the 
east well, still remains choked with stones and earth; yet the cavity 
in its top is excavated more deeply than formerly. The depression 
about it is approximately 25 by 40 ft. in size, in the center of which 
there is a hole 5 ft. deep and 9 ft. in diameter. The stones of the 
old wall are visible. 

7. The garden well , which is about 150 ft. due west of the east well, 
has been lost trace of through the removal of the garden wall. The 
Gaza merchant who seven years ago lived in terror lest the Sheikh 
of Beersheba should discover what was hidden beneath his garden 
has evidently realized his fears. 

To these seven wells four others have been added which require 
a brief description. 

8. An unused well , 405 ft. from the northwest well, and 702 ft. 
northwest of the central well. It is 75 ft. 3 in. in depth and 7 ft. 8 in. 
in diameter, being covered over by a platform of planks as seen in 
the accompanying picture. This is evidently an old well which has 
been cleared out. Indeed in 1905, workmen were removing the walls 
of the well to use the stone in building purposes, when the govern¬ 
ment learning what was being done, ordered that the well should be 
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dug out and the walls repaired. Twelve courses of new stone were 
required to repair the walls. One year later when the town was 
supplied with water by the engine at the southwest well, this well 
was closed. It is 1,272 ft. from the mosque. 

9. An unfinished well .—This well is situated across the valley of 
Wady Seba c , 1,110 ft. directly south of the southwest well. By May 
1907 it had been sunk through gravel and rock to a depth of 43 ft., 
but it was not yet walled up. The diameter of the cutting was 13 \ ft. 
When walled it will probably not exceed nine or ten. Three planks 
lay across its mouth. While we were present the Arabs drew from 



MOSQUE WELL, BEERSHEBA 


it a few buckets of water to give their camels drink. Ere this, the 
well is doubtless in active operation. 

10. The new south well is.also situated across Wady Seba c , 2,715 
ft. from the southwest well, and 2,106 ft. southwest by west of the 
unfinished well. It is 38 ft. 4 in. in depth, and has a diameter of 
6 ft. 9 in. It is arched over, a hole being left in the roof indicating 
that probably the water will be raised by means of a s&kiyeh yet to be 
installed. A new tank of masonry stands close by to receive the water. 
The well is not yet in active use. 

11. The mosque well is the deepest of all the wells at Beersheba. 
This is due to its high elevation above the Wady bed. It measures 
126 ft. 8 in. to the surface of the water, and is to be sunken 30 ft. 
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deeper. The water in it is very shallow. Four months were spent 
in sinking it. For one-half of its depth it was cut through solid 
rock. It is 7£ ft. in diameter; and is located 159 ft. northwest of 
the new mosque. It is still unused. A similar well, sunk near the 
barracks, has proven a failure. 

Thus more and more Beersheba is becoming the chief watering- 
station of the Negeb. Like c Ain Kadees (Kadesh-Barnea) it is the 
central rendezvous of the Arabs for miles around. The valley of 
Seba c is one of alluvial deposit and limestone rock. During the rainy 
season from December to April the country all about is carpeted with 
herbage and flowers. From May till November it has the appearance 
of a desert. There are no trees in the region. When still more wells 
have been sunken, however, and modern modes of irrigation have 
been introduced, there is reason to believe that Beersheba will become 
a populous and important center. 


1 
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RECENT GERMAN THEORIES OF FOREIGN INFLUENCES 

IN THE BIBLE 


PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON, Ph D 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Ever since the discoveries of George Smith, it has been known that 
there is a strain of Babylonian influence in the Old Testament. In 
1872 that scholar discovered the Babylonian account of the Deluge, 
and in 1875, the Babylonian account of the Creation. These were 
so much like the biblical accounts that it was at once recognized that 
in these narratives Babylon had influenced the Bible. 

Within the last few years, however, there has grown up in Germany 
a new school, who find Babylonian and other foreign influences in 
all parts of the Bible, and in forms which, if their theories are true, 
are much more significant than were the narratives discovered by 
Smith. The leaders in this school of thought are Professor Jensen 
of Marburg, and Professors Gunkel and Winckler of Berlin, though 
it includes among its workers Professor Delitzsch of Berlin, Professor 
Zimmern of Leipzig, Professor Bousset of Gottingen, Pastor Alfred 
Jeremias of Leipzig, Wilhelm Erbt, and Eduard Stucken, 1 though 
these, as will be shown below, fall into different classes and are not 
all equally radical. The beginning of the new school may be said 
to date from the publication in 1892 3 of two articles by Jensen on 
Elamite proper names, in which it was claimed that Haman and 
Vashti in the book of Esther are the names of Babylonian deities, while 
those of Mordecai and Esther are the scarcely disguised deities, 
Marduk and Ishtar of Babylon, Hadassa, another name for Esther, 
being a Babylonian word for bride. A forerunner of this article 
of Jensen had been published by Zimmern in the previous year, 3 
who had claimed that the feast of Purim, mentioned in the Old Testa¬ 
ment only in the Book of Esther, is of Babylonian origin. The 

1 This list makes no claim to be exhaustive. It is hardly possible for one in 
America to follow all the minor German publications. 

3 In Wiener Zeitschrijt jiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 

3 Zeitschrijt jiir alttestamentliche II issenschaft, Vol. XI, pp. 157 ff. 
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theory of Jensen as to Esther was accepted by Wildeboer, 4 Noldeke, 5 
and Siegfried, 6 and by some scholars in this country. 7 

Gunkel was the next to enter the field with his Schopfung und 
Chaos , Urzeit und Endzeit, published in 1895. ^ this work Gunkel 
undertook to trace the influence of the Babylonian creation-myth in 
the Bible. He had been anticipated in part, as he himself recognized, 
by an early article of the present writer, 8 but GunkePs book worked 
the matter out in much greater detail. To the Old Testament pas¬ 
sages in which traces of the Babylonian myth had been thus recog¬ 
nized Gunkel added Job 7:12; Ps. 44:20; Ezek. 29:3-60; 32:2-8; Ps. 
of Sol. 286-34; Amos 9:2 ff.; Ps. 104:5-9; Prov. 8:22-31, and a 
number of similar passages. The larger part of his book was, however, 
devoted to the New Testament Book of Revelation. Taking up the 
hints of the article above referred to, Gunkel showed that in Rev. 
chap. 12 no satisfactory exegesis could make the narrative of the birth 
of the child apply to the birth of Jesus, but that it must have come 
to the Christians through a Jewish source. He further contended 
that there is in Revelation, as indeed in the whole apocalyptic litera¬ 
ture, much that cannot be explained either as historical allusion or 
as the creation of the Seer’s fancy, but must have been embodied in 
a tradition which the successive apocalyptic writers employed. This 
tradition they believed to contain the key to the last things. Each 
applied what seemed to fit the circumstances of his own time, but 
passed on much that he did not understand. 

Having traced the presence of such a tradition among the Jews, 
Gunkel inquired whence it came. There were many features, such 

4 In Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar. 

5 “Esther” in Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

6 In Nowack’s Handkommcntar. 

7 Cf. Toy, New World (1898), pp. 150 ff., and Barton, American Journal of 
Theology (1898), pp. 783 ff . 

8 “Tiamat” in Journal of the American Oriental Society , Vol. XV (1890), pp. 1-27. 
In this article the influence of Babylonian cosmogonies upon Genesis, chaps. 1 and 2, 
was claimed; also that the mythical monster Tiamat under the names Rahab and 
Leviathan appear in Job 3:8; 9:13; 26:12, 13; 41:19-21; Isa. 51:9; 27:1; 30:7; Pss. 
87:4; 89:10; 74:13-17. Similar mythical influence from Babylon was found in Enoch 
60:7,8; II Esdras 6:49-52, and in Rev. 12:3 ff.; 13:1; 17:8, and 21:3. If there is 
any truth in the hypothesis, the credit of its first discovery belongs to America rather 
than to Germany. 
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as the dragon which cast down a third of the stars with his tail, as 
well as horrible composite monsters, to which nothing analogous 
could be found in the Old Testament, but to which the Babylonian 
Creation epic afforded many analogies. Gunkel accordingly appealed 
to Jensen’s argument about the proper names in the Book of Esther 
to show that the Babylonians had applied the principles of the great 
epic to their historic conflicts with Elam, making of it an allegory 
in which Marduk and Ishtar overcame Humbaba and Mashti (Vashti) 
—an allegory which the Jews adopted and, giving it a national coloring, 
made of it the Book of Esther. The presence of this book, Gunkel 
argued, gave proof of Babylonian influence on the Hebrews, and 
confirmed the conviction which a study of the apocalypses created, 
that a stream of such influence had exerted a formative power in 
producing them. 

There were many reasons which induced students to recognize 
this as a legitimate argument, and to be grateful for the help it afforded. 9 

The next important publication in the development of the school 
of thought which we are tracing was Stuckeys Astralmythen: I, 
“Abraham,” 1896; II, “Lot,” 1897. The principle here laid down 
was developed on somewhat more plausible lines in Winckler’s 
Geschichte Israels , Teil II, which appeared in 1900. In these books 
a new element was introduced into the discussion. Not only were 
Babylonian influences recognized, but taking the legends concerning 
Alexander the Great as affording an example of the normal growth 
of legends in transmission, Winckler concludes that a large astral 
element enters into all legendary history, and especially into Israel’s 
early national stories. He accordingly looks for moon gods, sun gods, 
astral goddesses, and moon goddesses and finds them in the biblical 
narratives from Abraham to Solomon. In this view he has been 
followed by Jensen, Jeremias, and Zimmern, and by Jensen greatly 
outdone. These five scholars form a school by themselves, therefore, 
which may be called the astral school. The others believe in the 
determining power of non-Israelitish—mostly Babylonian—influences 
in shaping Israel’s civilization, history, and literature, but most of 
them treat it in ways far less radical than these five scholars. We 
may therefore divide the pan-Babylonians into the non-astral and the 

9 See Barton in American Journal oj Theology , Vol. II, pp. 790 ff. 
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astral schools. This division is made for the practical purpose of 
description. It is not intended to imply that the members of the 
non-astral school deny all astral influence, but they certainly have 
not in their published works assigned to such influence the vast 
proportions which they assume in the writers who belong to the other 
school. 

In the present article we shall confine ourselves to the works of the 
non-astral school, reserving the publications of the other school for 
a future article. 

In 1901 GunkePs Genesis in Nowack’s Handkommentar appeared. 
This work is remarkable for its really conservative character. With 
recent critics Gunkel, of course, recognized the documentary char¬ 
acter of Genesis, as well as the Babylonian origin of the Creation and 
Deluge narratives. This is inevitable for a scholar, and was nothing 
new. GunkePs analysis of the narratives of Genesis (republished 
the same year in English translation under the title Legends of Gene¬ 
sis 1 °) is a masterly analysis of the elements of those early narratives 
and, in comparison with Winckler’s work, it is conservative. He 
admits that Asshur, Gad, and Edom may go back to divine names; 
that Nahor and Terah are also known to be divine names; that Sarah 
and Milkah are names of the goddesses of Haran, with which the 
biblical figures which bear these names may have had some connec¬ 
tion; that this suggests the possibility that Abraham may be a name 
substituted for the moon god of Haran; that Laban may be the same 
as Lebana, a moon god. He declares, however, that there are few 
pieces which can be interpreted with reasonable certainty as remnants 
of mythical narratives. He recognizes that such narratives may have 
heightened some of the stories, but that even here a mythical origin 
is not clearly made out, and that it could only be expected for the oldest 
elements of the stories. These stories were told of those whom the 
Israelites believed to be real men. No position is here taken from 
which a devout biblical scholar need seriously dissent. 

On January 13, 1902, Professor Delitzsch delivered in the presence 
of the German Emperor and the court the first of the now famous 
“Babel und Bibel” lectures. In this address the most influential of 
living Assyriologists illustrated in many ways, some of which were 

10 Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1901. 
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new, the fact which had long been accepted by all that there were 
important Babylonian influences traceable in the Old Testament. 
Perhaps the two points in the lecture which were responsible for the 
uproar which the lecture produced were that Delitzsch held that the 
Sabbath was borrowed from Babylonia, and that the name Yahweh 
appeared in Babylonian proper names of the period of the first Baby¬ 
lonian dynasty. The first of these claims was not new, as it had been 
previously made by Lotz, Jensen, Jastrow and Budde. Moreover, 
it is not clear that the Hebrews did not have a Sabbath before they 
were subjected to Babylonian influences, as Toy had shown. 11 The 
evidence which Delitzsch offered of the use of Yahweh in Babylonian 
proper names of that early date was, however, new and convincing. 
He did not himself press the point unduly, but contented himself 
by saying: “This ‘Yahweh’ was the spiritual possession of those 
nomad tribes out of which after a thousand years the children of 
Israel were to emerge.” 

Delitzsch’s second lecture, delivered in the presence of the Emperor 
on January 12, 1903, was in the main an answer to his critics. He 
urged the view held by most Old Testament critics, that the Old 
Testament—to use a phrase of St. Paul’s—“contains its treasure in 
earthen vessels,” and endeavored to show that in some respects those 
“ vessels” were inferior to similar articles of Babylonian workmanship. 

Since the publication of these lectures of Delitzsch, it has become 
more and more probable that the view suggested by Jensen concerning 
the name Yahweh is correct, and that its presence in Babylonia is 
due to the presence there of western Semites (Amorites or Canaanites) 
in the Hammurabi period. Ranke has shown that the Babylonia 
of that time contained many such West Semitic immigrants. 1 * It does 
not follow, then, that the Hebrew divine name was borrowed from 
Babylonia, but only that men belonging to tribes devoted to Yah- 
weh’s worship had migrated thither. 

The same year in which Delitzsch delivered his second lecture 
(1903) saw the appearance of another work by Gunkel: Zum religions - 
geschichtlichen Verstandniss des Neuen Testaments —a work which 
relatively is of a much more radical character than either of those 

*1 Journal of Biblical Literature , Vol. XVIII, pp. 190-95. 

1 a Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania t Series A, Vol. VI. 
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from his pen hitherto mentioned. The book opens with a discussion 
of the relation of the New Testament to the history of religion. It is 
pointed out that many features of the New Testament are borrowed 
from Judaism. An endeavor to trace the origin of these elements 
leads Gunkel to a discussion of religion in the Persian period and to 
treat the nature of the older oriental Gnosis , noting that it was com¬ 
posed of elements from different religions. He passes then to show 
that the eschatology of the prophets and psalmists contains many 
mythological elements, such as the sword of Yahweh in heaven, and 
the coming of a golden age upon the earth, which he claims are of 
mythological origin and are traceable to Babylonia. The figure of 
the Jewish Messiah he regards also as mythological and also of Baby¬ 
lonian origin. It is next claimed that there are foreign influences in 
the Wisdom literature. Proverbs seems in GunkePs view to have 
been shaped by Babylonian influences, since some similar proverbs 
have been found in Assyrian, and the conception of Wisdom as the 
daughter of God in Proverbs, chap. 8, is but a revamping of Ishtar- 
Siduri, the goddess of Wisdom, who was a daughter of Anu, of Sin, 
and of Bel. Job, he now holds, exhibits traces of Egyptian influence, 
since, he says, only among the Egyptians of all the people of antiquity 
is literature in the dialogue form found. Accordingly Behemoth and 
Leviathan are now explained as Egyptian marvelous beasts. He 
traces the influence of Egypt to Edom and supposes that through 
Edom it influenced the surrounding territory. 

The Jewish belief in the resurrection is then traced to Egyptian 
and Persian influence. After this a long discussion follows concerning 
the foreign origin of much of the apocalyptic material. Many of the 
positions of his Schopfung und Chaos are repeated, but a fresh dis¬ 
cussion is given to the subject throughout and many new elements 
are introduced. It is held, for example that the heavenly Jerusalem 
is largely mythological, and of astral origin. The city, now described 
as having a golden street, now as having a river flowing through its 
midst, is the heavenly firmament through which the milky way runs. 
The twelve gates, each with separate foundations, and each consist¬ 
ing of a single pearl, are the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

Having in such ways sought to establish the syncretistic and 
foreign character of the Jewish environment of New Testament his- 
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tory, Gunkel proceeds to the gospel story. He lays down the thesis 
that in the christology of the New Testament the historic person Jesus 
and the impression he made are only one factor among others; the 
chief features of the christology do not come from the historic Jesus, 
but are independent of him and existed before him. In proof of this 
thesis an examination is first made of the narratives of the virgin 
birth. Parallels are adduced—Zeus, Apollo, Homs, Cyrus, Romulus, 
Remus, the three sons of Ra who succeeded Cheops, as well as the 
Indian Krishna—and the conclusion is drawn that in the accounts 
of the birth of Jesus a characteristic heathen conception has been 
taken over into Jewish Christianity. The voice heard at the Baptism 
is mythological, as in Gunkel’s view is the account of the Temptation, 
which is paralleled in the stories of Buddha and Zarathustra. Many 
of the events recorded in the gospels Gunkel regards as tinged with 
myth in whole or in part. Such are the miracle at Cana, the feeding 
of the five thousand, the walking on the sea, and the various appear 
ances after the Resurrection. The Ascension is declared to be mytho 
logical also and to correspond to the apotheosis of heroes among other 
peoples. The descent of Jesus to Hades and his resurrection are 
regarded as mythological because paralleled by stories told of Osiris 
in Egypt and of Ishtar, Tammuz, Nergal, and Marduk in Babylonia. 
As these are there connected with the death and resurrection of vege¬ 
tation, Gunkel apparently believes that the resurrection of Jesus is 
no more historical than they. Gunkel is careful to say, however, 
that there was no direct borrowing from foreign religion. He thinks 
the ideas were already in the Old Testament, and appeals to Isa. 
49:6,8; 51:16; chap. 53, andZech. 12:10, as proof of it. The“three 
days” of the entombment he connects with the “three and a half” of 
Daniel, chap. 7, which in his Schopfung und Chaos , he had traced 
to a Babylonian source. 

Perhaps the most unexpected claim that Gunkel makes is the 
way in which he accounts for the substitution by the early Christians 
of the first day of the week for the Jewish sabbath. He admits that the 
observance of Sunday is very early, having apparently been observed 
from the first, and also notes that it is always called by the curious 
title of “Lord’s day.” He believes that the observance of Sunday— 
the day of the sun god—was borrowed from heathen customs—that 
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it is a part of that mythological heritage from the non-Christian 
world the elements of which he thinks he has found before. Accord¬ 
ing to Gunkel, then, we have not only a heightening of the stories 
concerning Jesus in many points from the influence of foreign mythol¬ 
ogies, but an institution—the observance of a day every week—an 
observance which can be traced back to the earliest Christian times— 
borrowed bodily from sun worship and observed in memory of 
Christ. 

With reference to this book of GunkePs it must be said that his 
various claims possess very different degrees of probability. That 
Babylonian mythology influenced the later development of the Jewish 
messianic idea may be granted. That Proverbs is molded more by 
Babylonian influence and Job by Egyptian may possibly be true, but 
is by no means made out. That the Temptation of Jesus is mythical 
because it is said that Buddha and Zarathustra were tempted, is to 
ignore the psychological fact that no one becomes a great religious 
leader without struggle. 

The heart must bleed before it feels, 

The pool be troubled before it heals. 

If GunkeFs argument is good the temptations and struggles of 
St. Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi, of Martin Luther, and of George 
Fox can all be shown to be mythical. To find a nature myth in Isa., 
chap. 53, one surely must read it into the chapter. That primitive 
Christianity should have unconsciously so far identified Jesus with a 
sun god as to borrow in consequence a heathen festal day, certainly 
surpasses belief, and needs something more than a parallelism to 
prove it. Gunkel seems to forget that there are coincidences in the 
world and that a historic fact may possess features externally similar 
to certain myths solely as a coincidence. 

The temptation of the pan-Babylonian is to venture into fields 
beyond the boundaries of that in which he is most skilled, though 
the temptation is also effective on others beside pan-Babylonians. To 
this temptation Gunkel has yielded, and in the book under discussion 
his New Testament work is far less convincing, because far less 
sound than his work on the Old Testament. 

The same year (1903) saw the appearance of Bousset’s Religion 
des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, at the end of which a 
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chapter is devoted to “ Das religionsgeschichtliche Problem.” Bous- 
set claims that the time of Alexander the Great and his successors 
was a time of general fusion; that in Babylonia the Jews were exposed 
to the Babylonian and Persian religious ideas by both of which they 
were influenced. From the Babylonians he holds that the Hebrews 
borrowed certain stories as well as astronomy, astrological fatalism, 
and magic. From the Persian religion, in the view of Bousset, the 
Jews took much more. The dualism of the later Jewish religion— 
their belief in Satan and their legends of the Antichrist—are claimed 
as Persian elements. The Jewish apocalyptic affords, it is claimed, 
many parallels to the Persian—both, for example, being greatly inter¬ 
ested in cosmological problems—so that probably Persian influence 
is to be detected here. Hellenism has also exerted a large influence 
upon later Judaism, but Hellenism, Bousset declares, is itself a mixture. 
It is especially traceable in the later Jewish belief in hypostases and 
in the r 61 e assigned to Wisdom. Egyptian religion has had a little 
influence, he thinks, but it is almost a negligible quantity. 

It will be noticed that Bousset assigns a much larger share to Per¬ 
sian influences than Gunkel had done. It is possible, however, that 
the cosmological interest of Persian apocalpytic was due to Baby¬ 
lonian influences, so that even if the impulse came to Judaism from 
the Persians, it may have come indirectly from the Babylonians. 
Bousset in this work confines himself to the Jewish religion, so that 
no such New Testament problems as those attacked by Gunkel are 
touched upon. 

One other work of Gunkel falls to be considered here: his Elias, 
Jahve und Baal published in 1906. This is one of the “Religions¬ 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher” edited by Michael Schiele. In this 
tract Gunkel endeavors in a popular way to answer three questions: 
(1) What do the traditions concerning Elijah relate ? (2) How are 

these accounts to be regarded ? and (3) Must we seek to sketch a 
picture of Elijah himself ? In answer to the first of these questions, 
he finds four groups of narrative: I Kings, chaps. 17, 18, forms one; 
chap. 19 another, which is inconsistent with the first; chap. 21 still 
another of a different type; while II Kings, chaps. 1, 2, forms a 
fourth. 

Of these four narratives, Gunkel regards the first and fourth as, 
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for the greater part, unhistorical sagas, in which are embodied certain 
ideas which have to do with later conceptions of the development 
of the religion of Yahweh, as well as certain mythical elements which 
appear in the sagas of many nations. These elements attached 
themselves to a historical personage. The second and third group 
he regards as containing a larger historical element, though even in 
these some accretions may be detected—accretions which attached 
themselves to the stories during their transmission as oral tradition 
in the prophetic circle. 

In the third part of his work Gunkel concludes that it is impossible 
from such sources to write a history of Elijah—that all that we can 
do is to discern his person and to recognize his thought and purpose. 
Elijah is connected with two great historical events—the entrance of 
the Baal cult into Israel, and the judicial murder of Naboth. In 
connection with one he fought for the sole worship of Yahweh; in 
connection with the other, for justice and righteousness. His con¬ 
nection with these events gave him a great r6le in later Jewish tradi¬ 
tion. The attraction to his person of these sagas vouches for his im¬ 
portance, and no prophet presents to us a more powerful figure. 

Gunkel here works after a sane historical method, and it is difficult 
to see how one who believes in such a method can dissent seriously 
from his results*. His methods in his own field—the Old Testament— 
are applied with much greater caution than is the case when he deals 
with the New Testament, and the results are correspondingly more 
convincing. 

We notice in conclusion Wilhelm Erbt’s Hebraer , which appeared 
in 1906. Erbt is a pupil of Winckler and apparently accepts in part 
Winckler’s astral theory. Although he pays it a compliment at the 
beginning of the present work, it plays such an unimportant part in 
his book, that we need not class him with the astral school. It is 
true that he follows a suggestion of Zimmem in supposing that the 
sons of Jacob were made twelve in number to correspond to the signs 
of the Zodiac, and that Judah corresponded to Leo (see Gen. 49:9) 
and Reuben to Aquarius (Gen. 49:4). He also interprets narratives 
of individuals, who are usually regarded as historical, as stories of 
tribal alliances; thus Davids marriage with Bathsheba is taken to 
refer to the assimilation of Beersheba by the tribe of Judah. 
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On the other hand he takes the Habiri of the El-Amama tablets 
to be Hebrews, and believes that Asher may be traced in northern 
Palestine in the El-Amama period. Following a suggestion of Sanda 
that the place name, Jacob-el, in the list of Thothmes III, is to be 
sought east of the Jordan, and that it is probably identical with Penuel, 
he supposes that the original habitat of the Jacob element was in the 
region of the tribe of Gad—a tribe which was, he thinks, also in their 
habitat as early as the El-Amama period. 

To Shechem he also assigns an important rdle. Deut., chap. 27, 
indicates that there were traditions that such a rdle belonged to it. 
The book of Judges (8:33; 9:46) testifies to the worship of a deity 
there called “god of the covenant” or “lord of the covenant.” Erbt 
finds a confirmation of this in a cuneiform tablet discovered at Taanach 
and imagination enables him to fill out the rdle played by this city and 
its adjacent mountain in the early days. The narrative of Abraham’s 
strife with the kings (Gen., chap. 14), which Erbt believes was com¬ 
piled from two documents, came, he thinks, from the archives of the 
temple at Shechem. 

The rise of David represents to Erbt the emergence of the tribe 
of Judah, and the beginning of a conflict between the North and 
South which ultimately resulted in the establishment of the two 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

These are examples of Erbt’s methods and results. He treats the 
history of Israel as a real history—which can hardly be said of some 
of the adherents of the astral school—although he recognizes that 
the people of Israel were children of the Orient, and received a deep 
impress from their environment. As to the validity of individual 
suppositions concerning the facts of early Hebrew history, it is too 
early to pronounce. One who would write that history today, on 
strictly historical methods of investigation, must fill in certain parts 
conjecturally. How valid these conjectures may prove, the future 
only can tell. 

With reference to the position taken by all the works reviewed in 
this article, it must be said that recent excavations in Palestine tend 
to confirm the view that the life of ancient Israel differed less radically 
from that of her neighbors than has been supposed. That the same 
or similar forces were at work in her as among her neighbors is alto- 
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gether probable. That she was to some extent influenced by her 
neighbors may also be granted. The principle underlying these 
investigations is, accordingly, a sound one. It must be expected that 
in the application of that principle, especially while it is new, mis¬ 
takes will be made. The principle is overworked, and often made 
to apply to narratives, to which a closer scrutiny of the documents 
which vouches for them would show that it cannot apply. Certain 
scholars, too, never find originality in the field where they are 
working. If they study Israel, she borrowed from Babylon or 
Egypt. If they study Egypt, she borrowed from Babylon. If 
they study Babylon, she borrowed from the unknown home of the 
Sumerians in the East. Originality, like the malaria in our western 
states in former days, is always in the next town to the one in which 
the inquirer happens to be. In estimating these recent works on 
ancient Israel, this foible of investigators must be borne in mind. 
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V. ATONEMENT IN THE TEACHING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 

The teaching of John the Baptist bearing directly or indirectly 
upon the subject of atonement for sin is found, so far as reported in 
the Synoptic Gospels, in Luke 3:7—17 1 and the parallels in Matthew 
and Mark. 

Luke 3:7-17: He said therefore to the multitudes that went out to be bap¬ 
tized of him, Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come ? Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance, and begin not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father: for I say unto you, that 
God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. And even now 
the axe also lieth at the root of the trees: every tree therefore that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the Are. And the multitudes asked 
him, saying, What then must we do? And he answered and said unto them, 
He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath none; and he that hath 
food, let him do likewise. And there came also publicans to be baptized, and 
they said unto him, Master, what must we do ? And he said unto them, Extort 
no more than that which is appointed you. And soldiers also asked him, saying, 
And we, what must we do ? And he said unto them, Extort from no man by 
violence, neither accuse any one wrongfully; and be content with your wages. 

And as the people were in expectation, and all men reasoned in their hearts 
concerning John, whether haply he were the Christ; John answered, saying 
unto them all, I indeed baptize you with water; but there cometh he that is 
mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose: he shall 
baptize you in the Holy Spirit and in fire: whose fan is in his hand, thoroughly 
to cleanse his threshing-floor, and to gather the wheat into his gamer; but the 
chaff he will bum up with unquenchable Are. 

Tbe teaching of this passage is unmistakably clear. There is 
even now impending an expression of the divine wrath in irremediable 

x The material of this passage is derived by Luke, mainly at least, from a source 
common to himself and Matthew, and distinct from Mark. While it is possible that 
the portion peculiar to Luke is derived from a special source, it is on the whole more 
probable that Matthew has in this case, as in not a few others, omitted a portion of 
the material before him, and that the whole passage as it stands in Luke is based on 
the same authority. The substantial correctness of this report of John’s teaching 
there is no reason to question. 
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judgment. This is to fall upon the Jewish nation, and, chosen people 
though they be, none can escape from it on the ground that they are 
sons of Abraham. Yet it is not to destroy the nation as such; it is to 
be individual, judging between man and man, discriminating the 
wheat and the chaff, and utterly destroying the latter. It behooves 
those who would escape to do so quickly. For the ax already lieth 
at the root of the trees. When the Mightier One whom John announ¬ 
ces shall have come with his winnowing shovel, and his unquenchable 
fire, then forbearance will cease, repentance be too late, judgment 
without remedy fall upon the unrepentant. This picture of the Com¬ 
ing One strongly resembles in some features the picture of the Son of 
David presented in the Psalms of the Pharisees, 2 save that on the whole 
John’s representation is much sterner than that of the psalmist. 

Behold, O Lord, and raise up unto them their King, the son of David, in 
the time which thou, O God, knowest, that he may reign over Israel thy servant. 

And gird him with strength that he may break in pieces them that rule unjusdy. 

Purge Jerusalem from the heathen that trample her down to destroy her, 
with wisdom and with righteousness. 

He shall thrust out the sinners from the inheritance, utterly destroy the 
proud spirit of the sinners, and as potter’s vessels with a rod of iron shall he 
break in pieces all their substance. 

He shall smite the earth with the word of his mouth even for evermore so 
that at his rebuke the nations may flee before him, and he shall convict the sinners 
in the thoughts of their hearts. 

And he shall gather together a holy people, whom he shall lead in righteous¬ 
ness, and shall judge the tribes of the people that hath been sanctified by the 
Lord his God (17:23-28). 

The cause of divine anger and impending judgment that John 
announces is clear. It is the sin of men, the sin of the nation. 

The message, however, is not solely one of judgment. If judgment 
fall it will indeed be irremediable, but it is not inevitable. There are 
conditions on which one may escape the destruction of the ax that 
lies at the roots of the trees, and the unquenchable fire that burns up 
the chaff. The character of these conditions is significant. The 
prophet says nothing concerning temple sacrifice as a basis of forgive¬ 
ness, as he says nothing concerning the neglect of temple or sacrifice 
as the cause of the divine wrath. There is sin to be forgiven, wrath 
to be escaped, but for all that John says there might have been no 

a Written about 60 B. c. 
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temple in Jerusalem, no altar, no sin offering. Nor will Abrahamic 
descent, membership in the elect people, avail to deliver from judg¬ 
ment. That John singles out this imaginable condition of atonement 
for express repudiation indicates that the men of his day must have 
been depending on it. But in John’s thought it is worthless. Of a 
suffering servant of Jehovah on whom the iniquity of the nation is 
laid, and by whose stripes they are healed, the synoptic report of 
John’s teaching says nothing. The mightier than he, who is to come 
after him, is to be a judge, not suffering, but inflicting swift judgment 
on all unrepentant sinners. It is John himself, not his greater succes¬ 
sor, who brings a merciful message of warning and of possible escape 
from danger. The one condition of such escape is repentance. The 
repentant sinner, who evinces his repentance iii his conduct, alone 
escapes the unquenchable fire that consumes the chaff. Baptism is 
indeed enjoined and administered, but so strongly does John insist 
upon the ethical condition of escape from wrath that the baptism must 
be regarded as no more than the outward act in which one expresses 
obedience to the message, and which as such expression contributes 
to securing repentance and forgiveness. This is manifestly simply 
the doctrine of the prophets of a much earlier time. 

Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eye; cease to do evil, learn to do well. If ye be willing and obedient ye 
shall eat the good of the land, but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured 
of the sword (Isa. i: 16 ff.). 

This clear and unmistakable message of John is in no way qualified 
by the message which at a later time he sent to Jesus, asking, Art 
thou he that cometh or look we for another? For the reply which 
Jesus makes to this question indicates that John was still looking for 
Jesus to carry out the programme of judgment which he had announced 
for his greater successor, and that the comparative gentleness and 
mercifulness of Jesus’ character, exceeding even that of John himself, 
was to John a stumbling-block. The answer of Jesus is in effect 
that John has thought too exclusively of judgment and given too little 
place in his thought of the greater coming one to those characteristics 
of mercifulness and kindness which equally with the sterner side 
had been set forth in the prophets of old. Yet with generous con¬ 
siderateness Jesus treats John’s reluctance to modify his view not as 
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a grave fault, but almost as a virtue. He is no reed shaken with the 
wind to believe one thing today and another thing tomorrow. Yet 
blessed is he that finds no occasion for stumbling in the mercifulness 
of Christ. 

If there is any teaching of John concerning atonement in the Fourth 
Gospel it is contained in the one sentence, “ Behold the lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world” (1:29). The phraseology 
and imagery of this verse, we may without hesitation conclude, are 
derived from the description of the servant of Jehovah in the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah. 3 The precise phrase, “Lamb of God,” 
does not indeed occur in Isaiah, but it is easily produced from the 
combination of the expressions, “a lamb that is led to the slaughter,” 
and “my righteous servant,” or “smitten of God.” Similarly the ex¬ 
pression, “That taketh away [or beareth] sins,” reproduces the first part 
of vs. 4, “he bore our griefs” (LXX, “he carries our sins”), or combines 
the thought of this verse and that of vs. 5, “ the chastisement of our 
peace is upon him and with his stripes we are healed.” The last words, 
“of the world,” are probably an enlargement of the horizon of the 
original passage, as the latter was generally understood in New Testa¬ 
ment times. Yet even these words have a legitimate basis in the 
passage if the interpretation set forth by Dr. Smith (see February 
issue of this journal, p. 119) is correct. 

What then does this language, looked at as a reflection of the 
preaching of John the Baptist, affirm concerning Jesus and his relation 
to the forgiveness of sin? Two answers must be considered. 

On the one side, if we confine ourselves to the language which John 
is reported as actually using, and take the words in the sense which 

3 The expression, “that taketh away sins,” might suggest the scapegoat; but 
with this explanation of the origin of the expression the word “lamb” is inconsistent. 
The word “lamb” might suggest the lamb of the passover; but the passover ritual 
makes no mention of the taking away or the bearing of sin. The lamb of the sin- 
offering, or of the trespass offering, might be supposed to be referred to; but neither 
of these offerings requires a lamb, the law in some cases prescribing a goat, in others 
a ram, in others leaving to the offerer his choice between a lamb and a goat. Though 
each of these parts of the Old Testament ritual may have had some influence in 
producing the expression “the lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world,” 
no one of them fully accounts for it, and it is unnecessary to include them even as 
contributory influences, since Isaiah, chap. 53, of itself furnishes an adequate explana¬ 
tion of the expression. 
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they bear in Isaiah, they describe Jesus as (a) gentle and innocent; 
(b) appointed of God; ( c ) suffering vicariously in that he bears 4 as 
a load the sin of the world. 

This characterization of Jesus is markedly different from the de¬ 
scription which according to the Synoptic Gospels John gave of him 
who was to follow him. There, a stern judge coming in swift and 
irremediable judgment upon unrepentant Israel, before whose coming 
there is opportunity to repent, but after whose advent there is only 
swift judgment for the sinner. Here a gentle, innocent man, to whom 
the sin of the world is a grief and a burden. But it is not impossible 
that the same prophet should have held both these conceptions. 
For let it be observed in the first place that the two utterances are not 
in the strict sense predicates of the same subject. The synoptic 
utterances of John pertain not to the person Jesus, but to the expected 
Greater One. In other words, John is there setting forth the kind 
of a successor that he expected. The language is that of prophetic 

-♦There has been no little difference of opinion respecting the precise meaning 
of the words, 6 atpwv, which the English versions render, “that takcth away.” In 
itself the word may equally well mean “take up, bear, carry,” or “take away.” It is 
moreover used in both senses in the Johannine writings: in the former in John 5:8-12; 
in the latter in I John 3:5. In the LXX of I Sam. 15:25, precisely this idiom, atpciv 
afxaprlav occurs, and in I Sam. 25:28 a synonymous expression, oXptiv dv6fnjfia. 
In both cases atpeiv means “to forgive;” in both cases the Hebrew verb is 
as in Isa. 53:4. In I John 3:5 we have the expression, Iva rdf dpaprlas &pVi “to 
take away the sins,” meaning, “to cause sins to cease, to cause men to desist from 
sinning.” In Isa. 53:4 the Hebrew is 13 *?bn, “he bore our griefs;” 

the LXX, rdj dpaprlat i}p.Q>v <pip* t, “he bears our sins.” The Greek verb, 
never means “to take away,” but “to bear, to endure.” If then we assume that the 
expression in John 1:29 reproduces the thought of Isa. 53:4, as given in the LXX, 
then 6 atpwv must mean, not “that taketh away,” but “that beareth as a burden.” 
Nor does the change from <ptpti to aXpwv modify this result. For the presumption 
is that when an author in quoting substitutes for an unambiguous term an ambiguous 
one, he means to take the latter in the sense of the former, not in the sense which the 
former does not bear. If it be said that we ought to go back to the Hebrew for John 
the Baptist’s thought, since he presumably spoke in Hebrew or Aramaic, then there 
will be in the word fcCIfJ (found in Isa. 53:4 and in I Sam. 15:25; 25:28), which he 
presumably used, no presumption in favor of the meaning, “to take away,” since 
though this word has much the same ambiguity as atpuv, it clearly has in Isa. 53:4 
the meaning, “to bear, to carry as a load.” From the point of view of John the Bap¬ 
tist, therefore, and the meaning of the word afpw*, interpreted by the original pas¬ 
sage in Isaiah, there is little support for any meaning other than “that beareth as a 
burden.” What the words meant to the Evangelist is not at this point under con¬ 
sideration. 
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expectation, not of observation. But in John 1:29 the Baptist is 
telling what he saw when Jesus came. True, he has just previously 
declared that Jesus is the one whom he expected. But it does not 
follow that he saw in him precisely what he expected. Having 
expected a stern judge, not more but less mild than himself, and 
having become convinced that Jesus was that coming one, he may 
yet have seen in the face of Jesus coming back from his temptation 
the evidence of gentleness and of suffering because of human sin 
which wrung from his lips the startled cry, “I looked for a judge, 
and behold the Lamb of God that bears on his heart the sin of the 
world. ,, Nor is the possibility of such a combination excluded by 
the synoptic narrative of John’s later message to Jesus. That only 
shows that the new impression of Jesus did not radically modify his 
original expectation. Gentle and suffering though Jesus be, he looks 
for him still to enact the part of judge. 

But on the other hand it may be maintained that if John derived 
the language from the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, it is but reason¬ 
able to suppose that he meant to express in this phrase more than the 
bare meaning of the corresponding expression in Isaiah, reproducing 
also some part of the thought of the context. And to this it may be 
added that we must of necessity reach the thought of the Baptist 
through that of the Evangelist, and that as a Johannine word, cupwv 
must be interpreted in the light of I John 3:5 and so means “ taking 
away.” 5 This interpretation resolves itself again into three: (a) If 
we take the participle in the sense suggested in I John 3:5, but inter¬ 
pret it harmoniously with the synoptic representation of John’s 
conception of the coming one, the phrase will be strongly paradoxical, 
like the expression “the wrath of the Lamb” in Rev. 6:16. In this 
case John combines his previous thought of the coming one with his 
new impression of Jesus, exclaiming, “Behold the gentle lamb who 
by executing irremediable judgment upon obdurate sinners is to 
banish sin from the world.” ( b) If we give to the participle 
the meaning which is suggested by combining the thought of Isa. 53: 
4 with that of 53:5, and interpret these verses in accordance with 

5 The possibility that aXpw should be taken in the sense in which the verb is used 
in I Sam. 15:25; 25:28 hardly calls for discussion in view of the fact that the meanings 
suggested by Isa. 53:4 and I John 3:5 lie so much nearer at hand. 
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that interpretation of the whole chapter which Dr. Smith has set 
forth (February issue of this journal, p. 119), it presents to us Jesus 
as one who, bearing himself the penalty of men’s sins, delivers them 
thereby from condemnation and wrath, (c) Or if we insist not too 
strongly upon the reproduction in this phrase of precisely the idea 
expressed in Isa., chap. 53, or if we allow for some possible uncertainty 
as to precisely the idea of the prophet himself, we may think of John 
as looking upon Jesus and saying: Behold the servant of Jehovah 
whose mission it is to suffer, not for his own sin, but that he may 
bring light and enlightenment to those who are in sin, and so deliver 
them from sin. We reach substantially the same result upon more 
tangible grounds if we take the participle aXp<ov in the sense suggested 
by I John 3:5, and understand it to refer to such a banishment of sin 
from the world as is harmonious with the idea expressed in the phrase, 
“Lamb of God.” Jesus is then characterized as a meek and gentle 
one who wins men to righteousness and banishes sin by converting 
men to goodness. 

Of these three variant forms of the second interpretation, form 
(a) differs from the first interpretation only in that the diversity of 
thought which that view found between the synoptic representation 
of John’s idea of his successor and the Fourth Gospel report of John’s 
impression of Jesus when he appeared, this view finds within the 
limits of the Johannine language itself. One’s judgment of the two 
views must accordingly be much the same. The utterance ascribed 
to John is on this interpretation surprising, indeed strikingly para¬ 
doxical, but it does not necessarily conflict with the synoptic report. 

The other two views however are quite inconsistent with the synop¬ 
tic narrative. For on either of these interpretations of John 1:29 the 
language of that verse does not simply express frankly the impression 
which Jesus makes upon John at the moment, but constitutes an 
ascription to Jesus of a career and mission quite at variance with 
that expectation which John had cherished respecting the Coming 
One, and which neither now nor later did he wholly surrender. It 
is one thing to be Israel’s swift judge and punisher; it is quite another 
to be the sufferer through whose sufferings light and salvation are to be 
brought to men. Not indeed that Jesus might not be both sufferer and 
judge. Christian thought at least has found a way of combining them, 
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either conceiving that Jesus was first sufferer and then judge, or looking 
upon his judgment as self-executing, a revelation upon the basis of which 
. men judge themselves, and all the more surely because the revelation 
was in part through suffering. But according to the synoptists John 
looked for a judge coming to speedy judgment and inflicting punish¬ 
ment upon sinners. And such a judgment is irreconcilable with the 
character of the lamb who endures the penalty of the sins of others, 
or who, himself the embodiment of meekness and gentleness, banishes 
sin by winning men to righteousness. It is one thing to purge the 
world of sin by swift destruction of the sinners, it is quite another to 
accomplish this result by gently winning men to righteousness or 
to suffer vicariously the penalty of their sin. 

It appears therefore that of the four interpretations of John i: 29 
which are lexicographically possible, two bring the language into 
such conflict with the synoptic report that if we accept the former as 
historical we must regard the Johannine record as at this point unhis- 
torical; two are not wholly inconsistent with the synoptic record, but 
find in this verse no teaching concerning atonement beyond the 
intimation that sin causes suffering to the righteous representative of 
God, or that it is his mission by his gentleness and purity to win men 
from sin. No one of them therefore gives us a doctrine of the atone¬ 
ment which we can ascribe to John the Baptist. 2 

What then is the teaching of John the Baptist concerning atone- 

6 Which of the two positions we take respecting the historicity of the record will 
be determined mainly by considerations outside of this passage. If such considera¬ 
tions compel us to assign the gospel to the second century and to an author who neither 
had the material for a trustworthy history nor undertook to write a book of history, 
then there will be no decisive reason for exempting this passage in particular from 
the general sentence of untrustworthiness: along with the rest of the book it will 
represent the ideas of the second-century author rather than of the prophet of the 
wilderness of J udea. A discussion of what this passage would mean as an expression 
of the views of such a second-century writer lies outside the scope of this article. But I 
trust that I have shown that there is nothing in these words as they stand to necessitate 
our denying them to John if only they be interpreted, as they obviously demand 
that they be interpreted, as an expression of the impression which Jesus made upon 
John when he came to him after his baptism, framed in language derived from the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, though not necessarily reproducing the whole thought 
of the chapter. In other words, if on other grounds the historicity of the Fourth 
Gospel be impugned it will of course be impossible to affirm the accuracy of this par¬ 
ticular statement respecting John’s preaching; but in this expression itself there is 
no valid ground for denying the historicity of the record. 
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ment and forgiveness of sin as we learn it from all the gospels? 
Substantially this: The wrath of God which is about to fall upon 
the sinners in Israel in dire punishment inflicted by the Coming One 
may be escaped and men may attain unto salvation by repentance on 
their part manifesting itself in good works. He whom John recog¬ 
nized as the Coming One for whom he had looked bore when he 
appeared, not the appearance of a stem judge, but of a meek and gentle 
lamb of God, suffering under the load of human sin. But this is not 
an element in John’s doctrine of atonement, but a testimony of obser¬ 
vation and insight which, while he honestly expressed it, he could 
not altogether harmoniously combine with his expectation concerning 
the work that was to follow his own. 
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CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 

CHAPTER X. SOCIAL DUTIES OF CITIES: PUBLIC HEALTH 

We have seen that the duties of the members of a community are 
the modes of conduct required by conditions of general welfare in 
that community. The conditions of modern city life are exceedingly 
complex and the duties of responsible citizens are correspondingly 
intricate and difficult to understand. A few general maxims about 
virtue and honesty are an inadequate equipment for one who would 
helpfully take part in helping men to better life in a huge town. 

At first glance the superficial observer discovers nothing but a 
multitude of people scurrying in all directions, each intent on some 
private scheme; the general welfare is not in all his thoughts. Further 
reflection offers apology for this concentration of interest in self; each 
man must earn his living by assiduous industry or fall a burden on 
the city as pauper or thief. For the most part the common good is 
increased as every individual does the best he can for himself and is 
faithful to his own duty. There is so much eternal truth in the old- 
fashioned doctrine of individualism and liberty. Even yet there are 
able thinkers who believe and teach that nothing more is needed than 
freedom for each man to go his own way, “hoe his own row,” and 
provide for his own wants; that the social well-being is the certain 
result of the sum of the enjoyment and satisfactions of all individuals; 
that the selfishness of millions works better than deliberate co-opera¬ 
tion. And we admit that nothing will ever make personal initiative, 
energy, industry, and thrift needless. When a man depends on his 
neighbors to bring him material support and provide him with pre¬ 
digested ideas, he soon becomes a parasite and his powers fall to decay. 

But individualism and liberty are words which represent only one 
aspect of human life; for each person is a social being, owes much 
to society, cannot live alone, cannot ignore the rights of others, cannot 
produce all the commodities he requires, cannot walk on a pavement 
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without regard to his fellow-citizens, cannot judge his own cause 
fairly, cannot cure his own diseases or dress his own wounds, cannot 
defend himself unaided against epidemic, burglary, or riot, cannot 
furnish his children with schools, cannot enjoy the highest forms of 
art and religion. And even individual virtue—if such there be—is 
at its best only when enforced by social opinion, criticism, or law and 
encouraged by social praise and honor. “ No man liveth to himself.” 

It is in the city that we find human solidarity in its most impressive 
forms, for there each citizen is enmeshed in a network of relations, 
influences, and obligations unknown to the isolated farmer or dweller 
in a village. This labyrinth of conditions can here be outlined only 
in a general way. 

The moral ideal involved in social life presents itself .... in the three 
forms of institutions to be maintained, duties to be fulfilled, and a type of life 
to be realized. At different stages of development, and in different races of 
mankind, it tends to present itself more distinctly in one or other of these forms. 
Thus the Jews thought chiefly of Commandments, the Greeks chiefly of Virtues, 
and perhaps the Romans attached most importance to the maintenance of social 
institutions. But, in whatever form the moral life is conceived, the good citizen 
may be said to derive from these general conceptions of its nature the principles 
by which his life is guided. 1 

Before we can know what duties grow out of urban conditions we 
must know what those conditions are. Hence we must make: 

I. AN ANALYSIS OF THE STRUCTURE OF A CITY 

i. The plan of the city streets .—No two cities are alike, as a glance 
at maps of New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, and of European cities will quickly 
show. The curve of a lake or ocean shore, the steep ascending hills, 
the narrow island, the extended marsh or plain determine the direction 
of growth and the arrangement of ways; while the fancy of architects 
and engineers, as at our national capital, seeking beauty and impres¬ 
siveness, may fix the lines of streets for centuries to come. 

The streets are lined with buildings for all purposes—private resi¬ 
dences for the most part, warehouses for storage, factories, mills, 
mercantile establishments, parks, museums of art, public edifices for 
education and justice. In variety there is unity and all cities have 
certain essential features in common. 

1 Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics , p. 370. 
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2. Arrangements for transportation and travel. —The street itself 
is made for the free movement of human beings and goods for manu¬ 
facture, sale, and consumption. No individual is permitted to own 
and control a street; it is always public property and devoted to 
community uses. Whatever be the goal of the moving citizen he 
must reach it by walking or riding over a public way, whether at a 
level with the surface, or above or below it. When one leaves the 
door of a private home and steps upon a sidewalk he is in another 
world, a world of the common rule. “ Keep to the right as the law 
directs,” for law is one method of telling the individual to observe the 
convenience of all. On a rural highway pedestrians may safely walk; 
in a city the road and pavement are separated to avoid danger; 
vehicles have right of way on the road and pedestrians on the sidewalk. 
Crossings are debatable ground and when crowded are full of danger. 

In cities the means of transportation are more socialized than in 
farming districts where each family has its own means of conveyance. 
Only the rich can have carriages and automobiles; most of the people 
use public carriages driven by electricity. These means of transpor¬ 
tation are rarely owned by individuals, but generally by corporations, 
occasionally by the city. The community must make regulation to 
protect various interests by means of contracts in granting franchises. 
Private interest has never yet been adequate protection for the rights 
of the public; the community must guard itself with utmost vigilance 
and by the best methods. 

3. Means of communication must be maintained for the inhabitants 
of a city, because industries, recreations, medical service, trade, spirit¬ 
ual intercourse depend on them. Hence the creation and mainte¬ 
nance of postal routes, telegraphs, telephones, and messenger service. 

4. Standards of precision. —Through ignorance, negligence, or 
fraud customers may suffer loss and injury in purchase of commodities; 
hence the need of public scales, inspectors of weights and measures 
used by tradesmen, public clocks, inspection of the purity and good 
measure of medicines, milk, and foods. Morality of action becomes 
more exact with improvement in weights and measures, and mathe¬ 
matical precision is an ideal of conduct. 

5. Protection. —On the frontier and on isolated farms each man 
must in some measure guard his own person, property, and family. 
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In cities this is impossible in the same degree. For extinguishing 
fires we must organize trained and professional men in fire depart¬ 
ments; for detecting and arresting criminals cities must have a police 
department; while general ordinances forbid selfish individuals to 
jeopardize the public by building with wood where stone, brick, and 
iron are necessary to restrict the ravages of conflagration. The whim 
and caprice of individual liberty are restrained in order that all 
may be free from danger and fear. On a farm, decaying matter left 
exposed may not be very offensive or dangerous, and it may even be 
made useful as fertilizer by covering it with earth; but in a crowded city 
such conduct would be deadly, for there life depends on quick removal 
of all organic matter. If a person pleads his right to live as he did 
on his farm, and to do what he pleases with his own property, he 
injures his neighbor and soon finds himself in the grip of the law. 
Streets, alleys, and courts must be lighted all night to facilitate move¬ 
ment and to make attacks of thieves more difficult and rare. 

H. SOCIAL DUTIES IN RELATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH IN CITIES 

Public health is affected by the customary conduct of individuals, 
by social conventions and fashions, by legal requirements enforced 
by public administration. Assuming that it is the duty of each citizen 
to refrain from injurious actions and positively to promote the con¬ 
ditions of physical well-being, since these belong to the primer of 
morality, we proceed to map out some of the main lines of conduct 
required by urban life. It will soon be evident that upright motives 
alone are not all of duty; that “hell is paved with good intentions,” 
that virtue is a poor ghost until it takes bodily form in customs, insti¬ 
tutions, laws, and agencies. 

i. The first duty of the good citizen is to study under the best 
teachers the laws of hygiene and sanitation. If we cannot say that 
knowledge is part of duty we surely can assert that an earnest, per¬ 
sistent, and life-long study of the laws of health is a duty we owe 
ourselves, our children, and our neighbors. Ill-health undermines 
personal usefulness and industrial efficiency, and is transmitted in some 
defect to offspring; while communicable disease hurts or kills our 
neighbors. Disease, therefore, is no mere individual interest, but 
affects the welfare of the community. 
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Elementary instruction in anatomy, physiology, and hygiene is 
now generally given to children and youth in our public schools. But 
the knowledge acquired at so early a period is necessarily limited; 
its principles make slight impression on heedless youngsters who 
fancy they have exhaustless stores of vitality; while many important 
problems of public methods of guarding against disease and accidents 
cannot be understood until judgment has been matured by longer 
experience. Furthermore, only adults can proceed from such studies 
to associated action, and new knowledge is constantly coming to light 
through the investigations of scientific men in practice, in hospitals, 
and in laboratories. 

We can here attempt nothing more than to set forth a series of 
topics for discussions in a class of men. The fundamental facts and 
principles, as well as practical maxims, should be given by physicians 
or cited from books. 3 In no case should such general information 
as can be gathered in these ways lead one to neglect the advice of 
reputable physicians in illness; and for the administration of public 
measures specially trained medical men ought to be elected or ap¬ 
pointed. Through all these discussions we may reverently remember 
the profound interest which Jesus manifested in the health and the 
sickness of men, and the affectionate title which Paul applied to 
Luke, “the beloved physician.” 

TOPICS IN PERSONAL HYGIENE 

a) Reasons for bathing; means for taking baths; methods of bathing. 

b) Diet: the constituents of food and drink; kinds of vegetable and animal 
foods, adaptation to age, sex, condition of health, occupation. (See chaps, iii, 
iv of this series for further topics and references.) 

c ) Sleep, quiet, recreation; the physical need, the ways of securing what is 
required. 

d) Physical exercise; various effects on body; adaptation to various classes 
of persons. 

e) Clothing; materials, uses, adaptation to climate, seasons, and personal 
peculiarities. 

f) Sexual hygiene. Secure circulars from the Society of Social Hygiene, 
Chicago, or Society of Moral Prophylaxis, New York. (See chapter on “ Family,” 
above.) Printed matter on this subject should not be used with children and 
young persons; they should be taught by parents or be taken to a high-minded 

* See, for instance, H. N. Martin, The Human Body, and Charles Harrington, 
A Manual of Practical Hygiene. 
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physician to be instructed how to take care of themselves. None should be 
left to seek the coveted knowledge from unclean lips or from mercenary adver¬ 
tising quack doctors. 

TOPICS IN PUBLIC HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

With the aid of lectures by physicians, factory inspectors, commissioners of 
health, and books cited, the following social measures may well be discussed in 
church classes of adults, men or women, and co-operation with health authorities 
should grow out of the discussion. 

a) Legal measures for preventing the adulteration of food, milk, water, and 
other beverages, as mentioned already in chaps, iii and iv; inspection of grocery 
stores; pure-food laws; rules and work of boards or commissioners of health; 
control of dairies and milk stations by authorities. 

b) Legal measures for keeping the air free from dust, smoke, noxious and 
disagreeable odors; municipal ordinances, enforced by the police and board of 
health. 

c) Public methods of keeping the soil free from contamination, as by exces¬ 
sive moisture in cellars, neglect of drainage and sewers, accumulation of heaps 
of decaying matter, garbage, and refuse from factories; duties of commissioners 
of health, police, and mayors; duties of school board in relation to schools; inquiry 
whether the officials do their duty. 

d) Agencies of the community for providing a plentiful and cheap supply 
of pure water, for preventing the pollution of springs, lakes, and streams; national 
and state laws, dty ordinances. Inquire how well these agencies perform their 
functions. 

e) The class may well study the various methods used by cities for harmless 
disposal of sewage and inquire as to the working of the local system. 

f) What are the various methods of disposing of garbage; what is the best 
method; and what are the facts about the local methods? 

g) In cities great care must be taken to provide public control by experts of 
disinfection of houses, clothing, bedding, sleeping-cars, etc. 

h) It is well known that insects, as common house flies, mosquitoes, fleas, 
bedbugs, are the means of conveying the germs of disease, as yellow fever, malaria, 
typhoid fever, etc. Domestic animals, as cats and dogs, may carry the germs 
from house to house, and rats are guilty of homicide in a similar way, though 
not regarded as a pet. 

i) Vaccination is ignorantly opposed by a few fanatical persons, in spite of 
the overwhelming evidence of its value in suppressing smallpox; and the use 
of antitoxin in averting or curing diphtheria is antagonized on the same grounds. 

j) Quarantine methods are chiefly of interest in seaport cities and they are 
in the hands of national authorities; but municipal health authorities are under 
obligation to prevent the spread of disease by isolating houses when there is 
scarlet-fever or diphtheria, and posting notices of warning on the doors to pro¬ 
tect visitors from exposure. 
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k) State and municipal authorities have yet before them a wide field of use¬ 
fulness in which they will need the support of public opinion in discovering and 
preventing the diseases which are caused by occupations: air vitiated by respira¬ 
tion in closely packed workrooms; irritating and poisonous gases and fumes; 
dust-laden atmosphere, charged with deadly germs; work-places where the 
laborer passes quickly from extremes of heat to extreme cold, where the place is 
damp and dark, where the air pressure is so strong, as in tunnel construction, as 
to destroy or impair the organs of hearing and even heart action; occupations 
unfit for women or children. 

This is the place for frank speech about the “Christian Science” 
movement in which many estimable but misguided people are inter¬ 
ested. Catching at a half-truth, the influence of a cheerful hope and 
collectedness of mind on bodily states, ages ago understood by physi¬ 
cians and shrewd observers, these people have built up a barrier of 
fanaticism and obscurantism between their votaries and all the repre¬ 
sentatives of real science. To this superstition countless deaths and 
untold suffering are already to be charged, because it prevented the 
early resort to modem scientific treatment. It is no kindness to our de¬ 
luded neighbors to conceal from them our conviction that their igno¬ 
rance is an enemy of public welfare and is thoroughly immoral. With 
their interior motives we have nothing here to do; their conduct is 
vicious and their leaders should be restrained by legal process like 
any other quacks. 

Tuberculosis is a very common disease, rarely inherited but often 
communicated from person to person by contact, kissing, or through 
the air. The germs of this disease are coughed up by the patient and 
after being dried are carried in dust to the lungs of others, or left 
on the rims of drinking cups. During recent years this lingering, 
impoverishing, fatal plague has been somewhat reduced by effective 
measures to destroy the germs . 3 

Health depends very much on economic well-being and on intelli¬ 
gence and morality. For example, a working man with consumption 
may have good medical advice, and know that to get well he must 
have expensive rich food, rest, and easy life in the open air. But he 

3 The class secretary or leader should correspond with Professor J. Pease Norton, 
New Haven, Connecticut, Secretary of the American Health League, and seek to 
increase the membership and influence of that society which seeks means of promoting 
public health. A local advisory council might well be formed to co-operate with the 
national organization. 
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feels that his family must be supported and so he works on in desper¬ 
ation until he can no longer lift his hand, meantime exposing his mates 
to infection. If, as in Germany, all working men were required by 
law to pay a few cents each month out of wages into a fund, and if 
employers were required to add a substantial sum, a fund would be 
created which would pay for support and medical care for all the sick; 
families would not have to go begging, relief societies would not be 
overwhelmed as now, and thousands of useful men would be restored 
to health and self-support. To secure such legislation intelligence 
on the subject must be made universal. Here we find an illustration 
of our principle that social duties are defined by the sum of all the 
elements which are necessary to the common welfare. This chapter 
is, therefore, incomplete \n itself and should be studied in connection 
with all that precedes and follows. 
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We are intent on securing a few clear and adequate conceptions 
which shall make our thinking straight. To that end we have 
proposed certain decisive questions, and we seek to turn upon them 
the light given us by the historical view of the holy Scriptures. What 
is revelation ?—was the first question. How does man get the feel of 
the innermost reality of things ? What is the nature of that reality ? 
How do we come at it ? How does it yield itself to us ? And how 
are we to administer it that it may meet and satisfy the deepest human 
needs ? To put a question badly—no matter how vital it may be— 
is to make it unanswerable. Now the final questions regarding the 
meaning and worth of life are summed up in the one question— 
What is revelation ? How then must that supreme question be put, 
in order to draw from the deep of reality a convincing answer ? 

The upshot of our first study is this: Revelation, as the Old 
Testament knows it and attests it, is the saving process whereby God 
gives unity and coherence to human experience. But the experience 
in question is experience in its full reach and scope. First of all 
we put to one side our fixed distinction between church and state. 
The established usage of eighteen centuries and the fact that the rela¬ 
tion between church and state is making so great a stir in the political 
and religious debates of our time make this a hard thing to do. We 
seem to be asking ourselves to suppress an instinctive mental action. 
But do this we must, if we would start with the prophet and travel 
with him. 

In the second place, we must also forget, for the time being, our 
vast emphasis on personal immortality. This is as difficult for our 
emotion as the suppression of the distinction between church and 
state is for our reason. But do it we must. Otherwise, we become 
more or less absent-minded touching the central thing in the Old 
Testament. We unconsciously break up the unity of life as the 
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prophet viewed it. To get the feel of divine reality as he got it, we 
too must view life on earth in its full reach and scope. Think church 
and state together, bending the energies of both to a common moral 
task. Think this life and the next life together in the life eternal. 
Then we begin to understand what the divine unity, welling up within 
the heart of man, does for human experience. It informs and molds 
life with meaning. The divine unity unifies consciousness. 

Mr. Balfour, speaking as president of the British Association, and 
speaking about the bearings of recent scientific discoveries upon 
our view of the universe, said': 

Now, whether the main outlines of the world-picture which I have just imper¬ 
fectly presented to you be destined to survive or whether they in their turn are 
to be obliterated by some new drawing on the scientific palimpsest, all will, 
I think, admit that so bold an attempt to unify physical nature excites feelings 
of the most acute intellectual gratification. The satisfaction it gives is almost 
aesthetic in its intensity and quality. We feel the same sort of pleasurable shock 
as when from the crest of some melancholy pass we see far below us the sudden 
glories of plain, river, and mountain. 

The higher life in all its forms is a search for unity. But the level 
on which saving revelation acts is far more difficult than the level 
where reason seeks to unify physical nature. To unify the moral 
and spiritual nature of humanity, that is the task set before conscience. 
Just that, however, nothing less, is what the saving truth of the divine 
unity undertakes to do. The unity of life built upon the unity of God 
is the goal of revelation. 

Not all at once does revelation reach its goal. In the history 
of prophetic monotheism there are periods and stages. Revelation 
is a historical process. The unity of God, inseparable from the 
unity of the nation, unfolds itself in keeping with the widening out¬ 
looks of the nation’s life. Saving truth adapts itself to human need.' 
Prophetic monotheism, in its earlier stage, is provincial, its scope 
restricted. Not until Israel is sucked into the current of world-empire 
and world-politics does monotheism clearly disclose its universal genius. 
But the value of the Old Testament as a book of witness to the logic 
of human experience becomes all the greater. The divine unity is 
seen to be the leaven hidden within the three measures of meal, until 
the whole is leavened. 
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At this point we seek another definition. What is religion ? The 
ideas of revelation and religion are always found together in history, 
and in thought they are inseparable. No vital religion is possible 
unless there be some revelation of unseen reality, unless those larger 
things which are too great to be taken in by the eye and ear impress 
themselves upon the heart, carrying conviction and bestowing con¬ 
fidence. What, then, is religion ? 

In all its forms, from the lowest fetichism up to the highest and 
serenist monotheism, religion deals with human fear. Its pith and 
marrow is salvation from fear. Its concern is with the unseen forces 
and tendencies, and its aim is to determine their bearing on human 
happiness and destiny. The well-known lines of Bums go deep into 
our nature. 

But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 

An 1 lea’e us naught but grief an* pain 
For promised joy. 

Still thou art blessed compar’d wi’ me! 

The present only toucheth thee: 

But oh! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear. 

An’ forward tho’ I canna see, 

I guess an’ fear. 

Religion from the first has sought to make man at home in the 
universe. Civilization and science give us insurance, lift us above 
the reach of many dangers and subject the ghosts to the reign of 
law. But the result is not that religion is dispensed with. Religion 
simply goes up to higher levels, and penetrates more deeply into the 
heart of life. For religion alone can master our ultimate fear, and 
unless that be mastered, the will in us that makes for righteousness 
is disabled. It is fear that makes men the ignoble slaves of the 
present, by shutting out the future. “Let us eat and drink, for 
tomorrow we die” (Isa. 22:13; I Cor. 15:32). It is fear that on a 
Black Friday turns the stock market into an insane asylum. It is 
a panic of fear that dissolves a great army into a disgraceful mob. 

Religion conquers fear by giving man a consciousness of backing. 
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A formula in Babylonian religion, relating to a ritualistic action or 
sacred observance, runs thus—It gives me ease of heart. Heart’s 
ease for mature people who know their world—that is the end and 
aim of all religion. “That we, being delivered out of the hand of 
our enemies, should serve Him without fear” (Luke 1:74). “For ye 
received not the spirit of bondage again into tear” (Rom. 8:15). 
“ I have set the Lord always before me: Because he is at my right hand 
I shall not be moved” (Ps. 16:8). 

But the kind and quality of religion depends upon the kind of 
fear which sets it on its course, giving bias and bent to the whole 
body of fears and so giving shape and color to the idea of salvation. 
Now, the fear with which prophetism deals is fear regarding the 
future of the nation. And prophetism finds salvation from fear in 
the saving unity of God, which gives to conscience unity and confidence, 
to the will strength and temper. Dr. Morton Prince, in his Dissocia¬ 
tion of a Personality has given us a vivid picture of the working of 
nervous disease. The elements of consciousness cannot be assembled 
and unified. The will disintegrates. Now it is the function of 
religipn, when life has given birth to distressing problems and when 
the future looms darkly, to assemble and unify all the elements of 
consciousness and so give integrity to the will. Prophetic religion, 
taking the nation as the unit of feeling and thought, conquers fear 
by a splendid consciousness of backing and so makes the prophet, 
that is to say, the redeemed man, confident and strong. 

Here we get our bearings on religion and revelation as the Old 
Testament defines them. Standing here we can take up the second 
of the four decisive questions proposed in the first study of this series— 
What is law? Law is the central problem in the life of man. At 
all costs we must agree upon this, if we are to reason together. Ameri¬ 
cans, above all men, need to be careful regarding this question. The 
American’s virtue is a splendid individualism. But he has the defects 
of his virtue. Because of his history he is immensely individualistic 
in religion. And on account of his surroundings and his needs, he is 
apt to be immensely individualistic in his search for culture. So in 
dealing with the question of authority the American, of all men, needs 
the teaching and inspiration of the Old Testament. 

Law is man’s primary concern. The reason why religion is the 
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deepest concern of a nation is because religion alone can lay a solid 
and enduring foundation for law. The Old Testament, viewed in 
the light of history, speaks on this matter with complete decision. 

What, then, is law? The term has many uses. But, roughly 
speaking, in every phase law is the element of coherence within a 
given mass of facts, constituting the mass an organism of meanings. 
For example, we feel an increasing need to know the weather. The 
weather bureau, to satisfy the need, is constantly going deeper into 
the mass of phenomena which we roughly call weather. By the study 
of the upper air, by direct study of the sun, and by assembling and 
organizing the increasing weather-knowledge of the whole earth, the 
law of weather will disclose itself and prediction increase both in 
range and precision. Again, in some great convention, say the 
constitutional convention of 1787, mind clashes with mind, will 
bears down on will, interests first collide and then compromise, until 
out of the apparent welter of opinion a majestic organic law comes into 
view. 

Law is the ultimate difficulty and problem. Plato and Aristotle 
were fond of saying that philosophy begins in wonder, that is to say, 
in an acute sense of difficulties attended by a solid conviction that 
somewhere a solution of the difficulties may be found. Revelation 
also begins in wonder and is kept alive by wonder. Dillmann has 
finely said, “Revelation is the part and lot only of the seeker and 
the needy.” The prophet is a man conscious of an immense need. 
He is “ a man of unclean lips, and dwelleth in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips” (Isa. 6:5). The nation falls immeasurably short of 
the divine ideal. But through this need and the saving word of God 
which it publishes, the New Jerusalem, the Heavenly Zion, is founded 
(Isa. 14:32; 24:23; 28:16; 33:5). Religion seeks to make men at 
home with the unseen forces and tendencies and powers of the universe. 
Revelation fulfils religion by bringing the heart of God within the 
heart of man. 

Religion, because it is man’s deepest, his final concern, is exceed¬ 
ingly apt to turn aside from the corporate life of man in time and space, 
in order to bring man’s restless heart to rest upon the things unseen and 
eternal. To satisfy man’s religious need and at the same time to 
keep his heart within the nation’s history by finding a vast store of 
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treasure there—this is extremely difficult. The religious history of 
India proves it on a great scale. Kipling’s story, “The Mystery of 
Purun Baghat,” illustrates this. The Hindoo mystic puts off the 
entire substance of history, the life of the family and the state, puts 
it off as if it were a loose-fitting garment, no part of the frame of life. 
The history of monasticism in the Christian church brings the proof 
to our doors. Religion in its higher and intenser forms belittles 
the historical in the interest of the eternal. To render the eternal 
at home within the historical, to make the historical the mold and 
expression of the eternal, that is the final test of religion. 

Prophetism answers the test. For it the question of the moral 
order in the nation’s life is the supreme question. And this is just 
another way of saying that the question of law, of an authority that 
can bind and loose in the moral issues of the nation, is the supreme 
question. For law rests upon and is the expression of the sense of 
order. That sense moves on diverse levels, but its quality remains 
the same. The man who takes a lot of street arabs and reforms them, 
wisely begins by making them a team, a baseball nine or a football 
eleven. They learn to value team-play and to restrain the brute 
egotist in the interest of order. Then he teaches them to debate, and 
to learn by personal experience the value of parliamentary law. 
So he leads them from organized sports upward into a consciousness 
of the moral law. Constitutional government, with its related and 
inseparable ideals of freedom and law, is but a higher form of this 
process of education. The top and crown of the process is the moral 
order within the historical life of man. It means a sense of infinite, 
immeasurable values within the nation’s life, so that, in devotion to 
the nation’s interests, man finds within himself moralizing energies 
hitherto unknown or unemployed. The true religion identifies itself 
with the moral order. The being and sanctity of the nation become 
the channel through which the consciousness of ultimate reality 
expresses itself, the mold in which the truth about God is shaped. 
Prophetism gives to the nation the Deuteronomic Code. It attacks 
the conscience of the nation with the Decalogue, it publishes the law 
for Israel, a body of common corporate working convictions, and 
it bases them on the being and sanctity and unity of God. 

What the belief in the unity of nature is to the student of nature, 
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that the prophetic belief in the unity of God is to the student of human 
life and destiny. To the student of nature there is no knot of mental 
difficulties so hard that it will not dissolve before patient, reverent, 
and untiring reason. To the student of humanity there is no moral 
difficulty that will not give way before the belief in divine and human 
unity. 

So the religion of the prophet is in its very essence a religion of 
hope. Not, however, primarily hope for the individual as such. It 
is hope for the sacred nation of which he forms a part. In the dark¬ 
ness and desolation of the Exile, when the eye could see nothing but 
national bankruptcy, the voice of prophetism declares that God’s 
highway shall run across the desert (Isa. 40:1 ff.). The power of 
God shall bring the dead nation to a resurrection (Ezek., chap. 37). 
When, in the majestic drama of Aeschylus, Prometheus is recounting 
the blessings he has bestowed upon men, he ends the list with “the 
blind hopes” that make struggle and aspiration possible. Prophetism 
takes those blind hopes and, inspiring and unifying them with the 
knowledge of the true God, becomes the light and illumination of 
the nation’s life. So cometh into the world 

Hope that doth create 

From its own wreck the things it contemplates. 

Says Luther, “ All great things that are done in this world are done 
by hope.” And again a poet says it is “our mighty hopes that make 
us men.” 

But the hope of the prophet is not an individual’s hope. It is the 
reformer’s hope of moral advance and perfection based on his experi¬ 
ence of a moral order in the nation’s life guaranteed and insured by 
the being and will of God. Thus the foundations of hope are laid 
in faith. In the history of that one conception the entire history of 
our religion is involved. So let us be at pains to remember that 
prophetism set the conception on its great career. The inspiration 
and genius of prophetism shine out clearly in Habakkuk. Standing 
on his watch-tower and contemplating the prospect of an irresistible 
world-empire devouring his people, he publishes the indestructible 
conviction “that the righteous man shall live by his faith” in God 
and the chosen nation (2:4). And again, in the teeth of immense 
odds he sings the paean (3:17-18): 
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For though the fig-tree shall not flourish, 

Neither shall fruit be in the vines, 

The labor of the olive shall fail, 

And the fields shall yield no food; 

The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 

And there shall be no herd in the stalls: 

Yet I will rejoice in Jehovah, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation. 

If we took the Old Testament as a book of final truth about God 
and man, we should have to do all manner of violence to the plain 
sense in order to make it suit our purpose. As historical study is 
opening it to us, it contains many things that bespeak the imperfect 
moral culture, the racial passions and the primitive religious emotions 
out of which it sprang. The Old Testament Canon was born of a 
supreme compromise, the compromise between the creative moral 
genius of prophetism and the ritualistic religion which it so mercilessly 
criticized. The nineteenth chapter of Leviticus shows at a glance 
how the two forces have blended: 

Speak unto all the congregation of the children of Israel, and say unto them, 
Ye shall be holy; for I Jehovah your God am holy. Ye shall fear every man 
his mother and father; and ye shall keep my sabbaths: I am Jehovah your 
God.—And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap 
the corners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleaning of thy harvest. 
And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather the fallen fruit 
of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor and for the sojourner: I 
am Jehovah your God.—Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people; but thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself: 
I am Jehovah. 

Here speaks a splendid passion for morality and justice. In vss. 19 
and 27 with the same emphasis and valuation speaks the ritual law: 

Ye shall keep my statutes. Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with a 
diverse kind: thou shalt not sow thy field with two kinds of seed: neither shall 
there come upon thee a garment of two kinds of stuff mingled together.—Ye 
shall not round the comers of your heads, neither shalt thou mar the comers 
of thy beard. 

The ethical and the ritual views and valuations of conduct are fused. 
In that fusion lay both the strength of Judaism and its weakness. 
We find a priesthood that constitutes a real caste. We have the 
beginnings of a monotheistic orthodoxy which may become in course 
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of time a dangerous enemy to vital religion and great-hearted morality. 
The scorn and hatred of one people for other peoples is dedicated to 
the glory of God. 

But the Old Testament, rightly seen, becomes all the more valu¬ 
able. It is the book of mediation between our Lord and primitive 
religion. It is the unique book of testimony to the method of divine 
revelation, the process whereby God saves man. We have defined 
religion in all its forms as that deepest form of feeling and experience 
whereby man, conscious of his backing in the unseen universe, faces 
and overcomes the fears that beset him. We now define prophetic 
religion as that consciousness of backing by the holy and creative 
divine unity which delivers the Israelite from fears regarding the 
worth and dignity and future of his nation, securing to him as an 
individual his standing and dignity within the national ideal (Dan. 
12:13). God gives to Israel a body of majestic promises. Abraham, 
the typical Israelite, believes God. His faith, exalting him above 
all the fears that would unman him, is valued by God as the supreme 
moral element in life (Gen. 15:8; Rom. 4:3). This is the blood 
and breath of vital morality. It is man’s righteousness. 

In order to make our thinking on the problem of authority straight 
and clear, we have carried our fundamental terms into the light of 
the Old Testament. The upshot of our study is that the idea of 
authority must keep company with a certain body of working con¬ 
ceptions, being assured that it can refuse to travel in their company 
only under peril of serious error. The saving truth of our religion 
heads up in the truth of divine unity. We are saved by faith, that 
means by complete self-surrender to a holy creative spiritual reality 
which indeed transcends our grasp and powers by an infinite range, 
yet is irresistibly intimate with our experience of life. The self- 
revelation of the divine unity unifies our experience. But it does 
not give itself with saving power, it does not carry full conviction, to 
the mystic and the monk. The man who embodies the bias and bent 
of our religion is the prophet. The staple of his thinking is his 
nation’s unity and hope. His faith in God bottoms and grounds his 
faith in the spiritual and moral perfectibility of his nation. The 
prophet says to the God of the nation “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee” 
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(Isa. 6:3). Faith in God gives him moral certitude, a solid conviction 
touching the moral quality and end of history. 

Certitude varies according to the objects it deals with, the ends 
it works for. Commercial confidence rests upon the conviction that 
the business fabric is substantially sound. Philosophical certitude 
rests upon the conviction of necessary and universal laws of thought, 
into the knowledge of which all men must come, if they think deeply 
and keep themselves out of the insane asylum. And authority varies 
with certitude. It is judged by its ends, the objects of desire and 
effort. Thus authority in the army is far more rigorous than authority 
in civil life, because only so can a mass of men of diverse temperaments 
and tempers be hammered into a fighting unit. Authority in the navy 
is more rigorous still, because the unit has to be more highly unified. 
To enable eight hundred men to live together on a long cruise inside 
a ship of war, authority presses upon the individual’s life with tre¬ 
mendous molding power. 

How deal with that vast mixed mass of forces and motives that 
go to the making of a people ? Here the problem and ideal of author¬ 
ity reach the highest level of history. It involves the mystery of the 
corporate life on a majestic scale. It involves also the mystery of 
continuity whereby the prestige and power of a sacred past enter 
like living blood into the veins of the present. Prophetism struck 
a great compromise with primitive religion, and laid down the Torah 
as the base of the nation’s unity. The nation’s hope and the nation’s 
law together constitute the moral order within which the Israelite finds 
and fulfils himself. The Book of Deuteronomy is both the catechism 
of the individual and the constitution, the organic law of the nation. 
The Torah concerns itself with the most intimate obligations of 
the inner life and at the same time polices a people (Exod., chaps. 
22, 23). The nation and its law is the largest fact within the view 
of the Old Testament. 

What, then, is the end by which we must judge authority in the 
field of religion ? Upon the answer to that question our entire study 
turns. Now, if we think with the prophets, there is but one thing to 
say at this stage of our study. Whether we must change our statement 
when we reach the New Testament is a point for the New Testament 
itself to settle. But so far, our conviction is as straight as a ray of light. 
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The object of desire and labor and prayer is the moralization of 
the nation. The power that toils toward that end is the creative 
will of God in man which makes for righteousness. The corporate 
expression of that creative will is man’s law. Staying his heart upon 
that will and law, man attains a radiant moral certitude. The 
student of nature has great joy when some far-reaching view gives 
order and intellectual beauty to the vast mass of phenomena challen¬ 
ging, stimulating, and confounding his mental vision. Higher and 
holier is the joy of the ransomed of the Lord. Out of captivity to 
the tyrannies of world-trade and world-politics, out of spiritual gloom 
and moral despair (Isa. 35:10), they return and come with singing 
unto Zion: they obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow and sighing flee 
away. 
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In a brief exegetical article on a particular passage one cannot deal 
with questions belonging to what is called “Old Testament Intro¬ 
duction;” and, as far as possible, the pulpit is best kept free from 
such discussions; they lie behind the work of the preacher and only 
call for indirect reference. Fortunately for us, the passage that 
we have chosen is a part of a noble sermon and does not urgently 
demand a discussion of the many critical problems connected with 
this wonderful book. We may begin then by setting our passage in 
the framework of the chapter to which it belongs; here again, because 
of our practical purpose and limited space, we avoid the critical ques¬ 
tions as to the composite character of the chapter and the section of 
the book of which it forms a part. But, if we have considered that 
question, as a result of our examination of its contents, we see more 
clearly than before that there are three distinct shades of thought or 
lines of exhortation. 

1. The exhortation to obedience with the promise of prosperity 
as the result of such obedience (vs. i). Here we meet a thought 
very common in the Old Testament that those who keep the laws of 
God and the rules of the church will enjoy great and continual bless¬ 
ing. This principle may be stated in a general way and hardened 
into a dogma; then it begets skepticism and calls for free discussion 
(Ps. 73; the Book of Job). This particular truth may also become 
too external and be referred largely to the ecclesiastical region, then 
it may produce a shallow formalism. But after all, there is a living 
wholesome truth in the idea that possession of a good land and 
prosperity of many kinds flows from obedience to the laws of our 
Creator and Redeemer. 

2. Then there is this exhortation to be loyal to Jehovah by shun¬ 
ning idolatry (vss. 19, 20). Let us remember that this exhortation is 
to be taken literally. The modern preacher may spiritualize it by 
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calling upon us to beware of making an idol of money, of pleasure, of 
fame or some other seductive thing, but in its original sense it does 
not apply to us. That battle in its special form was fought and won, 
though it may come back in more subtle forms. When this book was 
written the belief in one God still needed to be fought for as against 
the temptations of various forms of idolatry, sensuous and fascinating, 
that were still common among IsraePs neighbors. 

3. The great exhortation against forgetting God in the hour of 
prosperity through shallow sinful arrogance (vss. 2-5). This exhor¬ 
tation as we shall see bears the marks of the time in which it arose, but 
it is broad and spiritual in its nature; it bases itself upon facts and 
truths that are always present and it makes its great appeal in the 
name of principles that are of supreme importance and everlasting 
application. Beware of forgetting God in the hour of fulness, success, 
and pride; this is an exhortation quite pertinent to the life of our own 
time. There are so many great things that we are in danger of for¬ 
getting; the words, “lest ye forget,” should often ring in our 
ears. 

God of our fathers, known of old— 

Lord of our far flung battle-line— 

Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 

Lord God Qf hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget. 

These words of the modern poet may be applied to the life of any 
great growing nation; they may have something of the accent of the 
Old Testament about them; and they correctly reproduce the spirit 
of this chapter, which with its varied appeals may be summed up in 
the suggestive words, “lest ye forget.” But the chapter is not the 
mere repetition of one phrase, however great; it is full of great thoughts. 

1. The sacredness of memory .—There are times when we need to 
be warned against dwelling too much in the past; when we are called 
in trumpet tones to let the dead past bury its dead and press forward 
to a living available future. That is well, but the exhortation of this 
text also has its place; memory is a sacred power; its use may be full 
of blessing. Without memory we cannot think or live in any deep 
sense. This wonderful faculty lies behind all our mental life and 
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plays a great part in our education. And in the spiritual life, strictly 
so called, memory has an important part to play. 

The derivation of the Hebrew word for “remember” is suggestive; 
the root goes back to the idea of “piercing” or “pricking.” This 
carries our thoughts to a time when our elaborate apparatus of books 
and libraries did not exist and the aids to memory were simple marks 
or signs to recall the things that must not be forgotten. By pricking 
or marking a thing was. made memorable. But here the writer means 
by the memorable thing, not so much the thing that you have observed 
or recorded as the thing that has marked you—the sharp experience 
that has left its mark upon your soul. Like the mark upon the hand 
which never washes away because it has been pricked in and mingled 
with the life blood; or like the coin which in the hour of sharp pressure 
receives a stamp and individuality; so in the life of each one there are 
memorable experiences after which life is never precisely the same. 

Sometimes this great gift has seemed to be a burden; men with 
a dark past have thought that the greatest blessing would be the 
power to forget. This is a delusion; for good or evil our roots are 
in the past and could our prayer for the power to forget be granted it 
would be a barren blessing or even a curse. The memory of sorrow 
gives us the power of sympathy; the remembrances of our failures 
should quicken in us a forgiving spirit. We do well to give heed to 
the exhortation to remember all the way. We are apt to pick out the 
bright bits, to think of the places where we have shown ourselves 
clever and achieved success. Thus we may make the past minister 
to our small conceit. The wilderness that lies behind has still its 
power of ministry; the dark places of our life have their message; 
they tell of our weakness and of God’s consolation and guidance. 
Happy are they who know the meaning of those sublime words, 
“Thou hast not taken away the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar 
of fire by night from before thy people, to go by day and night.” Let 
us not then in any spirit of careless forgetfulness cut ourselves off 
from the past before we have learned the great lessons that have been 
set before us in such living forms. Those forty years carry in them¬ 
selves lessons for all the centuries. 

2. The meaning of history .—“Thou” here refers not to the indi¬ 
vidual person, but to the nation as a whole. When we are accustomed 
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to Evangelical preaching we are apt to forget this primary application 
of the personal pronouns in the Old Testament appeals. There are 
many strong reasons for remembering it; we are thus reminded that 
many of the same spiritual principles are applicable to the nation as 
well as to the individual, and in that way, we are guarded against 
pressing the distinction between personal and social salvation too far. 
We learn also that the Old Testament has a living message for today, 
when national questions and social problems are of supreme importance. 
Every really great nation has something noble in its past that ought to 
be used in inspiring noble ideals for the present. History is the mem¬ 
ory of the nation; it is also a book of God. The Hebrew prophets 
have given to us this great idea of the God of history, and we ought 
to use the past in such a way as to quicken a wholesome national 
faith. 

When we come to study of Hebrew history what a scanty record of 
facts we have and yet what noble ideas ? We read of “forty years” 
in the wilderness, and we would have difficulty in making a full record 
of forty weeks. Now we do not despise facts, but how easily the 
details slip away from us especially those that concern the earliest 
days. We hunger for more “ facts,” but let us rejoice that we have 
such great ideas interpreting the facts making them alive with human 
feeling and instinct with faith in God. What a great conviction this 
was for a nation to possess, that its early pioneer days, its wilderness 
joumeyings had been a time of discipline and guidance from the hand 
of an ever-watchful God. Here is something that we must not let 
die. In our own times the struggle for social purity and political 
honor is sometimes a hard, wearying battle. Eternal vigilance is 
needed. The rigid enforcement of righteous law will do something. 
But we may expect more from the inspiration that comes from a true 
patriotism that is rooted in living piety. The men who know that 
liberty has been won by the toil and tears of saints and martyrs will 
not think lightly of political privilege and opportunity. The man who 
is faithful to the God of history will not be a traitor to his country. 
The man to whom the history of his nation’s life, with its struggles and 
successes, its defeats and victories, is a record of God’s guidance, of 
his stem discipline and tender consolation, will draw from the past, so 
rich in blessing, strength and hope for the life of today. 
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3. Life 1 s supreme lesson .—The outcome of it all is that man does 
not live by bread alone; but we must inquire what the Deuteronomic 
preacher means by this statement. An interesting verbal point may 
be noted in passing; in vs. 3 the word translated “ man ” is the common 
comprehensive word which includes men and women, masters and 
slaves, while in vs. 5 we have the distinctive word for man, man the 
father, the ruler of the family, the head of the tribe. The spiritual 
need and capacity is not a matter of age, sex, or station; it is common 
to all of us; to attain a real life we need something more than the 
common bread. We find this deep craving in ourselves, it is of the 
essence of our life; it makes religion not only possible but absolutely 
necessary. This is moreover the great lesson of life which we learn 
from the past experience of the individual and the nation. Usually 
we take this to mean that “bread” is not sufficient for a man, and 
that mere commercial success cannot satisfy a living nation. Surely 
this is a great truth, even if we do not interpret the word “bread” in 
a narrow fashion. Let it include all kinds of things that minister to 
our life on its many sides. Even then it is true that we cannot live 
on “ things.” In this region we might monopolize the whole world of 
things and yet lose our real life. 

But is this the specific meaning of this prophetic writer? Does 
he not set the special and mysterious in opposition to the common in 
a way that separates him from what we call “the modem” mode 
of thought. Mark how he insists on the mystery of the manna. 
“Neither your skill nor the wisdom of your fathers could compass 
and comprehend it.” The common bread, the regular routine, this 
is not sufficient. We must have mysterious deliverance and special 
providence. This writer is not mechanical like the Rabbinic exposi¬ 
tors of later days who said that the raiment grew on the backs of the 
people, and the shoes were not destroyed by hard wear. That looks as 
if it would be a fine solution of life’s petty problems. Such exposition 
is however taking noble poetry and turning it into very wooden prose; 
from such a process both literature and life suffer. What we have 
here is the statement that the wilderness period was a time of special 
guidance and blessing, and that by reflecting upon it we learn that 
men need “special providences.” This is a great truth; no man of 
real religious faith would think of denying it. But it is not the whole 
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truth. When we hear these words falling from the lips of our Lord 
some six centuries later they have a different accent. History repeats 
itself, but not in any parrot-like manner. When the great word comes 
back it is with new intonation and a different shade of meaning. 
Now it is the tempter who lays stress upon the “special providence’’ 
and the mysterious bread. Jesus will walk down the ordinary stair¬ 
case and eat the common bread. God is manifested in the common 
as well as in the special. Apparent contradiction, but deep harmony; 
two sides of the one great truth. We must not be driven to find God 
merely in the gaps and mysteries; we know he is there because we 
have found* him in the ordered world. The noble exhortation not to 
forget God in our moments of proud success is just as powerful when 
we are meditating upon “the reign of law” as when we stand face to 
face with the mystery that scorns our keenest science. When we 
grasp the great truth of the sacredness of the common bread, set 
forth in the life of Jesus Christ, we will cherish the more intelligently 
the lesson of the manna “which thou knowest not, neither did thy 
fathers know,” and learn the full meaning of the great saying that 
“ man doth not live by bread alone.” 
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In modem times the subject of Christian ethics is taking an increas¬ 
ingly prominent place in the minds of Christian writers and preachers. 
Numerous volumes upon this theme have issued from the press within 
the past few years and doubtless many more will follow in the years to 
come. There is also a certain popular clamor for more ethical preach¬ 
ing from our pulpits. This is one of the signs of the times, and it is a 
good sign, in so far as it indicates a growing desire for the practical as 
contrasted with the theoretical or speculative in religious teaching. If 
ethics be, as Dr. Smyth defines it, “the science of living according to 
Christianity,” then we cannot hear too much on the subject; for it is 
vital. Is it too much to say that Christian ethics may well become the 
dominant theme of twentieth-century preaching and religious thought ? 
I believe it will be such. 

But if we are to make any real progress in this modem trend of 
thought, we must first be very clear in our apprehension of it. What 
is involved in Christian ethics ? And what do we mean by “ethical 
preaching ?” In many minds the latter phrase seems to be used 
mainly as a term of contrast with doctrinal preaching. Or it is preach¬ 
ing that dekls with action rather than with thought, with deeds rather 
than with ideals. It lays great stress upon the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount, but touches lightly on the Gospel of 
John and the story of the crucifixion. In a word, it covers a limited 
field of rights and duties, while the highest ideals and teachings of the 
gospel are eliminated. 

As for the published works on Christian ethics, the thoughtful 
reader is often puzzled to discover in them any radical divergence 
from the teachings of pagan ethics. (I use the word pagan not invidi¬ 
ously, but as signifying those purely philosophical systems of ethics 
which are confessedly independent of gospel standards.) Doubtless 
certain of the distinctly anti-Christian elements of pagan ethics are 
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rejected and other and nobler elements are carried upward to higher 
interpretations and more beneficent applications; but, after all, the 
difference is of degree and not of nature. Writers and preachers alike 
seem to make Christian ethics identical in essence with pagan ethics, 
and to miss the one vital element that differentiates between them. 
To bring out this point, to discover if possible just what it is that dis¬ 
tinguishes the ethics of the gospel from all other ethical teaching, and 
places the science of Christian ethics upon a plane wholly its own, is 
the task undertaken in this paper. 

Ethics is simply righteousness reduced to a science, its laws expressed 
in scientific terms, its aims analyzed with scientific accuracy. Prac¬ 
tically interpreted, pagan ethics classifies all human conduct under 
three heads, (1) righteous, (2) unrighteous, and (3) extra-righteous; 
of which classes the first two only come within the field of ethical 
study and application. 

1. Following this analysis, righteous conduct is such conduct as 
meets the demands of human law and public opinion, or such as 
secures the greatest good to the greatest number, and so on. It 
involves the notion of even-handed justice in the relations of man to 
his fellow; precisely equal advantage to both parties in every trans¬ 
action, in so far as that is possible; honesty, truth, fairness in the 
adjustment of rights; personal purity and uprightness. Its subject- 
matter is principally rights and privileges, and it demands only such 
concession of rights as may be necessary to secure the greatest benefit 
to the majority, and even that concession to be made only under 
pressure of necessity. 

2. Unrighteous conduct is such conduct as disregards the laws of 
nature and of man, and sets at naught the standards of public opinion, 
the latter being often the most weighty consideration of all. Unright¬ 
eousness comprises three divisions which are known as sin, vice, and 
crime; although these terms are subject to a certain elasticity of inter¬ 
pretation by different minds and under varying circumstances. 

3. The third field of the “ extra-righteous ” is also, from its very 
nature, the extra-ethical, since ethics is concerned only with righteous¬ 
ness and its opposite, unrighteousness. Yet this field of the extra- 
righteous is by far the most extensive of the three. It is the realm of 
benevolence and charity, the parade-ground of all self-sacrifice and 
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privation. The hero who offers his life on the altar of his country, 
the martyr who goes to the stake for his religion, the philanthropist 
who devotes his life and his wealth to relieving distress and suffering 
among men, who goes out of his own immediate circle and seeks to 
benefit those who have no kindred or social relation with him—these 
are not classified among examples of the ethical, but are looked 
upon as representing a larger and higher ideal of life. Everything 
within the sphere of ethics rests upon a basis of moral obligation; but 
this class of actions is optional. In other words, according to the 
pagan ideal duty ends where self-sacrifice begins, sometimes long 
before it reaches that point. 

For example, an employer pays his workmen promptly, justly, or 
generously, and we call it ethical. Out of his abounding wealth he 
ameliorates their conditions of life, builds model tenements, libraries, 
gymnasiums, and the like, and we call it benevolent. A father pro¬ 
vides for his family, and we call it duty. From his surplus earnings 
he clothes a few poor or endows hospitals, and we call it charity. A 
social queen leads a pure life and maintains an unsullied character, 
and we call it morality. If by chance she manifests an interest in her 
less-favored sisters or devotes her powers to the rescue of the fallen, 
we call it bounty. For such characters as John Howard, Elizabeth 
Fry, Clara Barton, Andrew Carnegie, the Earl of Shaftsbury, the 
Jesuit missionaries to the Iroquois, or Mary Reed, the missionary to 
the lepers of Burmah, pagan ethics has no place in its categories. 
Their conduct is in the realm of the extra-moral. Thus arises a sharp 
distinction between the obligatory and the optional. The one class of 
acts is limited and definite, and represents universal duty. The 
other class, iifinite in its range, excites admiration but does not 
appeal to the conscience. To pour out one’s wealth in response to 
human need, to give one’s life freely in sacrifice for others, that is a 
universal privilege, but not a universal moral necessity. 

This is the unvarying attitude of pagan ethics. And it is practically 
the attitude of writers and preachers upon Christian ethics. While 
the element of sacrifice is perhaps not so completely elided from their 
ideals of righteousness, it certainly is not insisted upon as a necessary 
factor of the ethical ideal, except to a very limited degree. As “Ian 
Maclaren” truthfully says, “Theological science has shown an unfor- 
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tunate tendency to monopolize the cross, till the symbol of salvation 
has been lifted out of the ethical setting of the gospels and planted 
in an environment of doctrine.” 

Nominally the Protestant world repudiates the idea of “works of 
supererogation.” Doubtless also that repudiation is real, in so far as 
the phrase applies to the transference of the merit of such works to 
lives that are deficient in righteousness. But in so far as works of 
supererogation imply the possibility of surpassing merit, of extra- 
righteous acts, the average Protestant believes in them just as devoutly 
as does his Romanist brother. He accumulates wealth and has no 
thought of wrong in such accumulation, however great, provided he 
has not been dishonest or oppressive in his methods of acquisition. 
Or, having little means, he lives quietly and temperately in the com¬ 
munity, harming no one, and flatters himself that he has fulfilled the 
law of righteousness although there are men and women in that same 
community who are being done to death by temptation and sin and 
whom he might help if he would but go out to seek them. Or as a 
woman, she directs her home with care and never permits any ques¬ 
tionable features in her social functions, is conventionally religious 
and correct in all things for conscience’ sake. Yet it never disturbs her 
conscience that there are multitudes of young men and women in 
her city who are drifting into paths of vice for want of the social 
uplift which she might give them. They are outside her circle of 
acquaintance, therefore beyond the limit of her duty. To help 
them would be philanthropy, which has no assignable relation to 
conscience. 

In thus practically following the track marked out by their pagan 
fellow-students, the writers upon Christian ethics have missed the 
vital truth which differentiates Christian from un-Christian or non- 
Christian ethics. The gospel of Jesus Christ knows only a twofold 
classification of conduct, righteous and unrighteous . The sphere of 
the righteous is limited only by the highest possibilities for good in 
each human life. Not only does it include the possibility or privilege 
of sacrifice, but it makes sacrifice a necessary element of righteous¬ 
ness. All true righteousness is sacrificial. The most spotless purity, 
the most winning kindness, the most free-handed benevolence, that 
stops short of absolute self-immolation, is unholy. The spirit of the 
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world, the essence of sin, the fires of hell, are all spelled with the four 
letters of the word “self.” We have not discovered the real meaning 
of the gospel or its bearing upon our life till we understand that 
Calvary is a permanent feature on the landscape of all Christian 
morality and that the cross is a necessary instrument for carving out 
every true Christian character. 

We are wont to speak of the willing self-sacrifice of Jesus on the 
cross as a picture of transcendent love and so it is; but it is more; it 
is a picture and an example of perfect righteousness . Not even in 
the supreme moment of suffering and self-renunciation did Jesus sur¬ 
pass by so much as a hair’s breadth the requirements of Christian 
morality. To have evaded the cross would have put the brand of sin 
upon all those words of grace and those works of kindness. He filled 
the measure of perfect righteousness to the brim, but it did not over¬ 
flow, no not by so much as a single drop. Even Jesus Christ never did 
perform, never could perform, a “work of supererogation.” 

The gospel has been preached in the past, is often preached today, 
as a scheme for eliminating the cross from our common human life by 
transferring its weight and pain wholly to the life of Jesus. The doc¬ 
trine of the atonement has been so interpreted as to make the sacrifice 
on Golgotha an inimitable and unapproachable divine prerogative 
instead of being what the gospels teach us it was, an example for every 
Christian’s emulation. I would not assert that such a doctrine of 
atonement has no place in the evolution of Christian character and 
thought, even though it be not found in the New Testament; for it may 
be necessary that the thinking of the historic church and the experi¬ 
ence of the growing disciple pass through all the foetal stages of pagan¬ 
ism and Judaism ere it attains to the stature of the mental and moral 
fulness of Christ. And that doctrine may have had a mission in 
developing the sense of divine justice which is one of the elementary 
conceptions of all true morality. Nevertheless it has often worked to 
stultify the highest ideals and to paralyze noble endeavor. In its best 
interpretations the doctrine has awakened in men a sense of indebted¬ 
ness which has found expression in a certain rugged morality that 
keeps the Decalogue and makes men honest and conscientious in the 
ordinary relations. But it does not call upon any man in the name of 
righteousness to deny or to sacrifice himself for others. In fact, it 
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distinctly teaches that vicarious suffering is impossible except in the 
case of Jesus. 

Widely different from this creation of theologians and schoolmen 
is the ethical ideal of Jesus and his apostles. That ideal erects a 
cross in the pathway of every disciple. “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself , and take up his cross, and follow me. ,, “ If 
any man renounceth Hot all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” 
Why did Jesus say that ? Because perfect discipleship requires some¬ 
thing more than perfect morality ? No; but because this was to be 
the standard of morality henceforward for all who should accept his 
leadership. 

“I am crucified with Christ,” said Paul. And Peter further 
affirmed that “Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example that 
we should follow in his steps.” These utterances testify to the literal 
interpretation which the apostolic writers put upon the words of the 
Master. 

Clearly therefore the sacrifice of Jesus was never intended to be 
proclaimed as a unique act, a service which by its universal efficacy 
should render all similar service forever unnecessary or impossible. 
It was a part of the great example. It was the setting up of a new 
ethical standard. It was designed to infuse the spirit and principle of 
sacrifice into the ordinary life of humanity. The mission of Jesus 
was the mission of every disciple. He was no more bound to yield 
himself to the cross of Calvary than you and I are bound to ascend 
the mount of sacrifice that confronts us in the pathway of human 
redemption. 

He is no herald of new and unheard-of ideas, but a preacher of 
the old gospel of Jesus and of Paul who says: 

The call of the cross to Christ was the summons of the disciples to a larger 
career in God’s great world of need and sorrow and sin. It was a call to move 
out from the old life of self-seeking and misunderstanding and pupilage and 
correction into the new life of self-renunciation and intelligent and tireless action. 
In a word, the cross that called their Lord to a sacrificial death, called the dis¬ 
ciples to a sacrificial life. And this calling cross forever stands, a continuous 
summons to our faith and devotion to manifest ourselves in self-denying lives 
of love and work. Whenever the Son of man appears to summon us to action, 
it is by the way of the cross that he inevitably leads us. 

We must not, however, be carried away with the notion that the 
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principle of sacrifice involves a continuous sense of pain and privation, 
that it means the utter loss of joy in the Christian life and service. 
Not at all. On the contrary those disciples who are forever talking 
about their “crosses,” and who thus betray a ceaseless consciousness 
of self-denial, though they often claim for themselves a higher spiritual 
life than ordinary, have not touched the garment’s hem of the Christly 
ideal. True sacrifice is well-nigh unconscious, and so far from filch¬ 
ing the joy from the Christian life, it is in itself the secret of highest joy. 
Those who “walk mournfully before the Lord” are the disciples who 
know little of real sacrifice. The old Hebrew chronicler tells us that 
in the great Mosaic ritual, “ When the burnt offering began, the song 
of the Lord began also, and the trumpets.” And it is ever true that 
the song follows the sacrifice. Of Jesus himself it was said, “For the 
joy that was set before him he endured the cross.” I am not then plead¬ 
ing for a deeper consciousness of pain or privation in the Christian life. 
That is utterly immaterial, if not positively un-Christian. The 
mediaeval craving for penance and self-torture is nothing less than 
heathen in its spirit. Rather do I advocate a sacrifice and self- 
effacement so complete that it shall be wholly unconscious of itself. 
Only thus can the disciple know the joy of sacrifice. 

Let there be no misunderstanding when we speak of disciples and 
the church. Do not imagine that this principle of sacrifice is to be 
in any sense limited to that part of our life which we are accustomed 
to think of as religious. Such misunderstanding is a danger against 
which the preacher of ethics must be continually on his guard; for 
it is only too common. That Christians should be self-denying in 
religion while they are self-seeking in business or in society or in politics 
or in pleasure is the spiritual farce at which the world laughs and 
angels weep. It is the counterfeit coin by which the currency of the 
kingdom is debased, making thoughtful men suspicious and unwilling 
to receive it. 

You cannot imagine Jesus Christ carrying on any business for 
personal and selfish profit; but you can easily picture him as engaging 
in any calling whereby he could benefit others or advance his great 
work of human redemption. Peter unconverted was a fisherman for 
his own enrichment. Peter may have been a fisherman to the end 
of his days; but if so, the symbol of the cross was as clearly imprinted 
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upon his boat and his nets as upon his own life. Probably Paul was 
a tent-maker as long as he lived; and if so, the principle of sacrifice 
was even more clearly manifest in his trade than in his preaching, 
for he preached from the sheer love of it, but he made tents from a 
sense of necessity and duty. Nevertheless I am sure that whatever 
business he transacted was done on the highest Christian principles. 

The only right principle of life in any department of it, the only 
principle that makes it truly moral, is the sacrificial principle. Until 
we get this interwoven all through our life we are wrong. Put the 
test in different w r ords. It was said of Jesus that he came “not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
others.” We put this motto—shorn of its last and most significant 
clause—on our church calendars, Sunday-school leaflets, missionary 
tracts, and things of that kind; but would it be an appropriate or 
truthful motto for the average Christian business house or social 
gathering or political convention ? Why not ? Jesus would have 
carried out the same spirit in any of these relations. He would not 
have been more self-seeking in one than in another; and he would 
have used all had circumstances permitted for the redemption of men. 
We have the record of his attendance knd conduct at numerous 
social gatherings, and while it is evident that he was an exceed- 
ingly popular guest, the story of these gatherings, so far as he 
is concerned, is in perfect harmony with that of his most technically 
religious service. What he would do we too should do; for he is 
our exemplar. 

There too is the matter of money-making or fortune-piling. How 
can we reconcile that with the principle of sacrifice ? It has been said 
by a sane and moderate writer of the day: “Today a millionaire is 
respected; there are signs that in future years a man leaving a huge 
fortune will be thought a semi-criminal.” And he attributes this 
prospective change in public opinion, not to some new and extra- 
Christian development of thought, but to the growing ascendency of 
the spirit of Jesus. How can one whose sole mission on earth is to 
minister or serve and to give self in ransom for the lost, how can such 
an one spend his strength in gathering thousands or millions for 
himself and his descendants ? The time is coming and now is when 
we must recognize as we have never done hitherto the gospel 
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principle of sacrifice in what we are pleased to term the secular life. 
Consecration must get a new and more comprehensive meaning. Self- 
surrender must include a greater number of elements. The cross 
must exert a broader and a deeper influence on our life. 

Write the principle of self-sacrifice into our ethical ideal and it 
would demolish much of our self-complacency, it would shed a light 
wholly new on many an act which we now deem specially meritorious, 
it would greatly modify the significance of the words “ benevolence ” 
and “charity,” which we use so readily and with so much delight. It 
would sweep from our vocabulary a whole class of words by which 
we describe those acts which we deemed extra-righteous. 

For example, Jesus would not call that man or woman benevolent 
who pours out thousands or even millions of surplus wealth in philan¬ 
thropic enterprise, but never reaches the point in giving where there 
must be a real sacrifice of selfish comfort or the denial of some needed 
good. Yet he put the stamp of his approval upon an insignificant gift 
of a single farthing. Why ? Because it cost a living. Because the 
giving of that little sum meant to the poor widow just what Calvary’s 
cross meant to himself. He would not praise the most zealous activity 
in religious work or churchly duty that was rendered only in the 
spare moments, but took no time from profitable industry or required 
no sacrifice of longed-for rest. Work and sacrifice that cost, these 
and only these are Christly, only these are righteous. 

The times call for a thorough reconstruction of the ethical ideal. 
The twentieth century demands a religion that shall be less selfish, a 
righteousness that shall be more redemptive. Hitherto the cross has, 
in the minds of too many Christians, stood for something that tran¬ 
scends righteousness, even Christian righteousness. We have accepted 
it as a substitute for our own sacrifice and have imagined that we could 
do our full duty to our neighbor and even to God while refusing to 
admit the cross into our lives. 

Christian ethics must take higher ground. When Christian righteous¬ 
ness shall be molded upon the principle of Christly sacrifice, when the 
cross shall be in some true sense the banner under which we serve, 
whether in counting-house or legislative hall, or factory, or school, or 
ballroom, or sanctuary, we shall no longer strive in vain. In this sign 
we shall conquer, even as Jesus Christ won his great victory over the 
hosts of evil on the cross of Calvary. 
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New Testament lexicography is to be enriched by a Complete Greek- 
German Dictionary oj the Writings of the New Testament and of Early 
Christian Literature , from the pen of Dr. Erwin Preuschen, of Darmstadt. 
Dr. Preuschen is well known for his critical work in the field of early 
Christian literature, for his collaboration with Professor Hamack in the 
monumental Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, and as the editor of 
the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft. The publisher, 
Alfred Topelmann, of Giessen, announces that the first instalment, of 
160 pages, will appear shortly, while the whole will be out next year. The 
subscription price will be 12 or 13 marks. Dr. Preuschen proposes to 
include in his survey the remains of extra-canonical gospels, and the Apos¬ 
tolic Fathers, thus adding greatly to the usefulness of his lexicon. He 
will aim at the utmost conciseness, rigidly excluding all that relates.merely 
to classical or later Christian literature, but within his chosen field will 
strive for the utmost completeness. That most difficult of lexicographical 
tasks, the careful analysis of meanings, is to receive special attention. 
Students of early Christian literature are to be congratulated that so 
timely and important a task is to be performed by so accomplished a scholar. 

The news of the sudden death on March 25, 1908, of Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, president of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
brings grief to a wide circle of friends and hearers of Dr. Hall in many 
lands. As recently as December, 1907, Dr. Hall delivered the Haskell 
Lectures at the University of Chicago, and served as University Preacher. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall was bom in New York in 1852, and was 
graduated from Williams College in 1872. His theological studies were 
pursued at Union Theological Seminary and in London and Edinburgh. 
After two pastorates, he became president of Union Theological Seminary 
in 1897, continuing in that important office until his death. Dr. Hall 
served the University of Chicago as Barrows Lecturer to India and the 
Far East in 1902-3, and again in 1906-7, in each case with conspicuous 
devotion and success. The last lectures, on u ‘ The Witness of the Oriental 
Consciousness to Jesus Christ/ 7 were subsequently given at the Univer¬ 
sity on the Haskell Foundation, and will shortly appear in book 
form. The earlier lectures appeared in 1905 under the title Christian 
Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience . In this Indian aspotolate, Dr. 
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Hall’s religious insight, wide sympathy, literary skill, and charm and 
strength of presentation, admirably equipped him to render notable serv¬ 
ice, and in India as in America his untimely death, hastened, as some 
believe, by his recent labors in the Orient, will be sincerely mourned. 
Dr. Hall came to Union Theological Seminary at a time when there was 
widespread distrust of critical scholarship, as likely to undermine Christian 
faith and activity. He frankly recognized that a virile Christianity 
must make use of critical scholarship, but he always insisted that scholar¬ 
ship of any sort is merely an efficient tool for the promotion of the highest 
spiritual life. He has been widely influential in dispelling that distrust 
of critical scholarship which so largely prevailed ten years ago. 
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The Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ According to the Gospel 
Narratives. By Rev. Louis Matthews Sweet, M.A. With 
an Introduction by James Stevenson Riggs, D.D. Philadel¬ 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1906. Pp. 365. 

Mr. Sweet has written a thoroughly interesting book upon this much- 
discussed subject. His style is clear and vivacious; his reading has been 
wide; his temper is excellent, showing strength of conviction and, at the 
same time, a purpose to deal fairly with those who do not accept his con¬ 
clusions. The book is not, however, the record of an investigation, in 
which the reader is invited to weigh the arguments on both sides and 
form his own conclusions. He frankly says: “My purpose is to set forth 
the grounds upon which I have reached the conclusion that the Infancy 
section [in the gospels] is a substantially accurate historical record.” The 
whole book is keyed to this note. In developing his argument, however, 
he attempts to avoid appeals to purely dogmatic considerations, either those 
which relate to the incarnation, or the sinlessness of Jesus, or the inspira¬ 
tion of the writers of the gospels, and to build simply upon the strength of 
the testimony contained in the New Testament. Whether he succeeds in 
this attempt, or whether the supposed fact can be proved in this way, each 
reader of the book, and of the New Testament, must decide for himself. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory review of the book will be a brief examina¬ 
tion of this historical evidence, as it appears in the New Testament and 
is discussed by our author. 

It is admitted, in the first place, that the majority of the writers of 
the New Testament give no positive testimony to the doctrine of the 
miraculous conception of Jesus. If we possessed only the Second and 
Fourth Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, and the Revelation, the belief that 
Jesus had a human mother but not a human father would not dawn upon 
our minds. Our author holds that Luke must have known this story 
early enough to have told it to Paul; that both Luke and Paul must have 
talked the matter over with James when they met him in Jerusalem (Acts 
21:18); and that John could not have been ignorant of it. All this may 
be true; but if we are attempting to discover a historic fact by an appeal 
simply to testimony we cannot rest our argument upon such inferences. 
Mr. Sweet urges that the man who doubts or denies the doctrine which 
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he defends must not make too much of the argument from silence. Is 
it not just to reply, that the silence of these evangelists and apostles must 
not be regarded as giving consent to the doctrine ? We must simply say 
that we have not their testimony, and we do not know how much they 
knew, or why they were silent. 

Secondly, we have no evidence that Jesus had ever heard the story of 
his conception and the singular relation which his mother held with God. 
Our author says that Mary “could not tell the child Jesus of the wonders 
connected with his birth without incurring the risk of destroying the 
naturalness of his growth, and the simplicity of his self-consciousness.” 
Perhaps not; but could she permit him to reach thirty years of age, and 
enter upon his ministry with the mistaken belief that he was Joseph's 
son ? There is not a word in the teachings of Jesus, in his prayers, in his 
words to and about his mother, which suggests that he was acquainted 
with the story of the Annunciation, or the story of the angel's message to 
Joseph. Silence does not prove ignorance or disbelief; but Jesus cannot 
be summoned to give testimony to this doctrine. 

If we are investigating this matter as historical students, seeking sim¬ 
ply to discover a fact, all our evidence must be found in a few verses in 
the Third and First Gospels. How much real, first-hand testimony is 
there in these verses, and how conclusive is it ? 

So far as the Gospel of Luke is concerned, everything must be deter¬ 
mined by the authenticity and the interpretation of one clause of four 
Greek words in Luke 1:34. Mr. Sweet is entirely right in affirming of 
Luke 1:35: “The verse by itself does not necessarily imply a virgin birth 
at all.” “The verse simply implies that Mary's Child is, from the moment 
of His conception, to occupy a unique relationship to God.” Again: 
“Nothing is said in that verse about a miraculous birth. The power of 
God is to overshadow Mary in her conception, but nothing is stated as 
.to the mode of that conception.” He is correct, also, in saying: “In 
answer to Mary's question as to how she could become a mother, still 
being a maiden, it implies that her child was to be bom by the power of 
God, and that alone.” True; but if this surprising and seemingly incon¬ 
gruous clause were not in her question, there would be no such implica¬ 
tion. The story tells us that she was already betrothed. The message 
of the angel announcing the birth and the dignity of her son gives no 
suggestion that the man to whom she is betrothed is not to be his father. 
The humble maiden might well ask: “How will this be?” But how 
could she add, under such conditions, “since I know not a man?” As 
our author says, this chapter is not a simple, prosaic narrative of what 
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happened and what was said; but is recast in poetic and dramatic form. 
Is it not probable that the unknown author who wrote this drama, or 
some copyist or redactor, inserted this one jarring note? The fact that 
the prolific writer who wrote the gospel and the Acts says no more of 
the mode of Jesus’ conception (unless it be in the doubtful and ambiguous 
clause in Luke 3:23), but always refers to Jesus as the son of Joseph and 
Mary, confirms the view that these words are not original, or do not justify 
the inference which has been drawn from them. The words might stand, 
in a dramatic poem, to express the startled surprise and confusion of the 
maiden, and be ignored by the angel in his reply; the thirty-fifth verse 
thus bearing the interpretation which Mr. Sweet says would be natural 
except for Mary’s question. 

The author feels confident that the story of the Annunciation, in sub¬ 
stance, though not in form, came from Mary herself. There is no real 
evidence of this, for Luke 2:19, 51, do not affirm or even imply it. She 
is, as Mr. Sweet says, the only competent witness. But if she did tell 
the story of an exalted experience and a divine revelation, which antici¬ 
pated the birth of her child, we have no evidence that the poet, who wrote 
these verses, fully understood or exactly preserved her words or her thought. 

The story of the announcement to Joseph (Matt. 1:18-25), is fuller 
and more definite. The writer of those verses, in their present form, cer¬ 
tainly believed that Joseph was not the father of Mary’s firstborn son. 
But, as historical students, freed from the control of the dogma that the 
writers of the New Testament could not err in a historical statement, can 
we accept the testimony of this unknown writer as convincing in so strange a 
matter ? Mr. Sweet thinks that this story came from Joseph, but was worked 
over into a catechism. If Joseph really told the story of Jesus’ birth, and 
of thoughts and feelings which swayed him when he was expecting this 
child who developed so strange and impressive a character, can we be 
sure that those who retold his story preserved it in its integrity? More¬ 
over, if we accept the story in Luke with its usual interpretation, we are 
compelled to believe that the young woman pledged to him in marriage 
and her elderly kinswoman kept Mary’s condition a profound secret 
from her betrothed husband. Is that probable ? Would it be right ? 

Our author makes short work with those who think thatjthe first form 
of this story may have been modeled after the stories of annunciations to 
Abram and Sarai, to Manoah and his wife, and to Zacharias and Eliza¬ 
beth ; and that through repetition this story might develop into the story 
as preserved in Matthew’s Gospel. Doubtless he would admit that such 
a story as was told of the birth of Isaac, or Samson, or Samuel, or John, 
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would in reality be accepted by Jewish Christians, if told of the concep¬ 
tion of Jesus. Jesus’ conception would have been by divine power, even 
if Joseph was the husband of Mary and the father of her child. And 
if a thoroughly Hebraic writing, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, can 
make Jesus speak of “My mother, the Holy Spirit,” without denying that 
Mary was his mother, so could the Holy Spirit be thought of as the active 
principle of his conception, though Joseph was his father. Is it unrea¬ 
sonable or contrary to historical analogy or probability to suggest that 
so thoroughly spiritual a belief developed, under influences which we 
cannot trace, into an ignoring, then a denial of Mary’s husband’s share 
in the life of her wonderful child ? 

We have tried to argue the question, as our author does, upon the 
grounds of the testimony given and its trustworthiness, and to neglect 
all questions of profit or loss in seeking the truth. But, really, does it 
not add to the significance of Jesus in our Christian faith if we can believe 
that his holy birth and life gave new sanctity to marriage and fatherhood, 
as well as to a singular and unparalleled motherhood ? 

William H. Ryder 

Andover, Mass. 


An American Commentary on the Old Testament: The Book 
of the Prophet Jeremiah. By Professor Charles Rufus 
Brown, D.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1907. Pp. xxxvi+256. 

The Book of Jeremiah is long and as a whole monotonous and without 
clear and definite arrangement of contents, and thus presents not an easy 
or inspiring task for the commentator. Professor Brown has acquitted 
himself well in his undertaking. He has made diligent use of his prede¬ 
cessors and produced a most useful and helpful book. The original ver¬ 
sion has been studied with great care and the commentary while clearly 
primarily designed for English readers will be useful for the student of 
Hebrew. 

A new translation is given rendering the abundant poetical sections in 
metrical form. All departures from the present Hebrew text, to restore 
the original through the use of the ancient versions or conjecture, are 
indicated by heavy type, and all glosses or insertions by an ingenious sys¬ 
tem of lines interrupting the text. Thus a clear and satisfactory idea of 
the original utterances of Jeremiah is given. A very full table of contents 
with dates of the deliverance and the publication and annotation of each 
section reveal also most clearly the character of the Book of Jeremiah. 
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In regard to the composition and authorship Professor Brown says: 

Nearly one-half of the book consists of sermons more or less expanded from 
Jeremiah’s utterances; a little more than one-quarter was written by Baruch 
and others in the way of a history of the prophet embodying a few of his words 
also, and the remaining one-quarter is made up for the most part of discourses 
by the admirers of Jeremiah and is based upon his own language and that of 
other prophets. 

Turning now to the commentary proper we have tested it repeatedly 
in various passages and its excellence in interpretation has grown upon 
us. The exegesis is sound and judicious. We know on the whole of no 
better explanation in English of the prophecies of Jeremiah, and yet at 
the same time we feel constrained to point out blemishes in this work. 

The commentary seems padded. Side by side are printed the Author¬ 
ized Version and the new one of the author. Yet the departures from the 
former evident in the latter are also given in the notes. To such an extent 
is this repetition carried that a metrical rendering of six lines appears 
twice in exactly the same form on the same page. This padding has 
given the commentary bulk and this bulk evidently has compelled the use 
of small and unpleasant type throughout in the translations. It is an an¬ 
achronism also to reproduce the Authorized Version—the American Revision 
should take its place if the author’s new one was not sufficient. 

The commentary is also marred by occasional little homilies and 
common-place observations which detract from its scholarly dignity. The 
work also fails in a good English style. We question whether the open¬ 
ing sentence of the introduction is grammatical. The heading, 4 ‘The 
Ruined Loin Cloth of Jehovah,” is offensive, and “The Unpaid Sorrows 
of Jeremiah’s Life” is an obscure title for the prophet’s imprecation of 
his birthday (21:14-18). 

Edward L. Curtis 

New Haven, Conn. 
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Von Orelli, C. The Peculiarity of the 
Religion of the, Bible. New York: 
Eaton and Mains, 1908. Pp. 84. 
$0.40. 

This is one of a series of booklets by various 
German scholars of conservative type which is in¬ 
tended to offset the influence of the large output 
of liberal theology and exegesis at the present day. 
The task of the present volume is to set forth the 
uniqueness of the religion of the Bible and so to 
demonstrate its divine origin. Orelli recognizes 
this distinctive quality in personal contact and 
communion with the divine spirit, which be 
finds in no other religion. Negligence in the 
matter of proper names still occasionally mars 
these neat little volumes. These pages are 
well worth reading as an example of the way in 
which a scholar well versed in the facts of com¬ 
parative religion justifies the traditional interpre¬ 
tation of the Bible. 

Van Hoonacker, A. Les douze petits 
prophfetes. [Etudes bibliques.] Paris: 
J. Gabalda & Co., 1908. Pp. xxiii + 
759. Fr. 20. 

This is an encouraging evidence of progress in 
French Catholicism. The imprimatur is here 
placed upon a piece of work that allows much 
room to critical methods and principles. The 
conclusions are, of course, prevailingly conserva¬ 
tive; but an atmosphere of freedom prevails 
throughout the book. Good use has been made 
of the best literature. Textual emendations of a 
quite radical nature are freely adopted and sug¬ 
gested. Transpositions of passages are indulged 
in without fear. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Mic. 5:4, 5a the author admits the later addition 
of materials. But in general he defends the unity 
of the various books, notably Micah and Zechariah. 
Concerning Jonah the author uses these striking 
words: “The fact that the narrative records 
miracles is not of itself a reason for denying or 
questioning the historicity of the record, nor, on 
the other hand, is it a reason for affirming it. Some 
seem to forget at times that it is quite as irreverent 
toward an inspired writer to make him a historian 
in spite of himself, as to treat as parable what he 
had intended for history” (p. 324)- This is cer¬ 
tainly the best French commentary on these proph¬ 
ets, and its character is such as to render it highly 
suggestive and wry useful to any student of the 
Book of the Twelve. 


Herrmann, J. Ezechiel-Studien. [Bei- 
trage zur Wissensch&ft vom Alten 
Testament, herausgegeben von R. 
Kittel.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. 
148. 

Sporadic attempts in the past to show that the 
Book of Ezekiel was not all due to the prophet 
bearing that name have met with no success. In 
the first 63 pages of these studies Herrmann enters 
upon a detailed analysis of the book which results 
In the conclusion that practically all of the material 
must be credited to Ezekiel himself, but that it is 
to be regarded as the result of repeated expansions 
and revisions at his hands, no effort having been 
made to secure strict logical coherence among all 
the parts. The remainder of the studies is de¬ 
voted to such questions as the call of the prophet, 
his inspiration, the substance of his message, its 
apologetic character, the Messianic hope, and the 
teaching concerning individualism. The discus¬ 
sion here is careful and sane, but adds little to 
previously obtained results. 

Krautlein, J. Die sprachlichen Ver- 
schiedenheiten in den Hexateuchquel- 
len. Ein Beitrag zum Sprachbeweis in 
der Literarkritik des Alten Testamentes. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. 66. 
This is an attempt to determine to what extent 
linguistic phenomena substantiate the hypothesis 
of four documents in the Hexateuch. The con¬ 
clusion is that the argument from language can 
legitimately be urged in favor of only one of the 
four documents, viz.. P. 

Howard, H. The Shepherd Psalm. 
London: R. Culley, 1908. Pp. 124. 
Cloth, is. Leather is. 6 d. 

A devotional, homiletical treatment of Ps. 23. 
The exegesis is old-fashioned, finding in the psalm 
all the virtues and graces. It constitutes an ex¬ 
cellent gift-book for those who appreciate books 
of a devotional character, and care little for fidelity 
to facts of history. 

Meyer, M. A. History of the City of 
Gaza from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1907. Pp. xiii + 182. 
$1.50. 

This is a summary of the results presented in 
the elaborate work of Stark (1852) with a careful 
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revision of the Old Testament phases of the his¬ 
tory, and a continuation of the story from 1852 
on to the present decade. 

ARTICLES 

K6nig, Ed. The Relations of Babylonian 
and Old Testament Culture. The Hom¬ 
iletic Review , April, 1908, pp. 262-66. 
The first of a series of articles upon the above 
theme. The points of identity and similarity are 
here pointed out, and the proposition stated that 
such resemblance is due not to borrowing on either 


side but to common origin in the great Semitic 
family. 

MttLiNEN, E., Graf von. Beitr&ge zur 
Kenntnis des Karmels, II. Teil. Zeit- 
schrijt des Deutschen-Palestina Vereins , 
1908, pp. 1-258. 

This with the preceding instalment constitutes 
an exhaustive study of the topography, archaeology, 
folk-lore, and history of Mt. Carmel. Numerous 
illustrations and a detailed map give completeness 
to the presentation. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

Hastings, James. Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels. Vol. II. (Labour- 
Zion.) Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 
1908. Pp. xiv+912. 21 s. net. 

With the appearance of this stately volume, Dr. 
Hastings* new dictionary stands complete. Among 
other valuable articles are those on the gospels: 
‘•Matthew,” by W. C. Allen, “Mark,” by A. J. 
Maclean, and “Luke," by A. Wright; “The Text 
of the Gospels,” by P. M. Barnard; “The Virgin 
Birth,” by G. H. Box. 

Durand, A. L’enfance de Jdsus-Christ. 
D’aprfes les Evangiles canoniques. 
Suivie d’une 6tude sur les Frferes du 
Seigneur. (Bibliothbque apologHique, 

4.) Paris: Beauchesne, 1908. Pp. xli + 
287. Fr. 2.75. 

A frank and well-informed apologetic for the 
infancy narratives of Matthew and Luke, from 
the Catholic point of view. The historicity of 
these narratives is vigorously maintained. The 
discussion of the Brothers of the Lord is con¬ 
trolled by the dogma of the perpetual virginity of 
Mary. 

Kelly, William. An Exposition of the 
Gospel of John. Edited with additions, 
by E. E. Whitfield. London: Stock, 
1908. Pp. x + 552. 

This elaborate discussion of the Fourth Gospel 
exhibits the strong homiietical tone and indiffer¬ 
ence to historical criticism characteristic of Mr. 
Kelly's voluminous exegetical works. In Mr. Whit¬ 
field’s notes some matters of criticism are taken 
up, but in a controversial, not a judicial, spirit. 

Steinmann, Alphons. Der Leserkreis 
des Galaterbriefes. Ein Beitrag zur ur- 
christlichen Missionsgeschichte. (Neu- 
testamentliche Abhandlungen, Heft 3, 
4.) Munster i. W.: Aschendorffsche 
Buchhandlung, 1908. Pp. xx+252. M. 
6.80. 

Dr. Steinmann insists that the Epistle to the 
Galatians was written to Christian residents of 
North Galatia. 

Milligan, George. St. Paul’s Epistles 
to the Thessalonians. The Greek Text 


with Introduction and Notes. London: 
Macmillan, 1908. Pp. cx+195. $2.60 
net. 

Dr. Milligan holds I and II Thess. to have been 
written by Paul from Corinth in 50-51 a. d., in 
the course of the Second Missionary Journey. An 
adequate English commentary on these epistles 
has long been needed, and this work should find 
a cordial reception. The introductory essays are 
full, intelligent, and discriminating, and the com¬ 
mentary constantly reflects the influence of the 
papyrus publications of recent years. 

Leipoldt, J. Geschichte des, neutesta- 
mentlichen Kanons; II. Teil: Mit- 
telalter und Neuzeit. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1908. Pp. iv+181. Cloth, M. 
3 - 3 °- 

Leipoldt’s brilliant and suggestive sketch of the 
history of the Canon is completed by this volume 
on the mediaeval and modern periods. The same 
originality and thorough research characterize this 
part of the work. Within comparatively narrow 
limits of space Leipoldt has given us a study of 
the Canon that is thoroughly critical and up to 
date, and at the same time balanced and judicial. 
These volumes constitute an important contribu¬ 
tion to the literature of this subject. 

Hoyt, Wayland. The Teaching of Jesus 
Concerning His Own Person. New 
York: American Tract Society, 1908. 
Pp. 200. 75 cents. 

From wide reading and wide experience of life 
Dr. Hoyt approaches the problem of Jesus’ teach¬ 
ing as to himself. Critical distinctions are not 
made, and the want of them is, we believe, a serious 
one; nor is there here any real problem for the 
author. What we have is a clever and readable 
book, enriched with excellent excerpts from schol¬ 
ars and poets, and enlivened with anecdote and 
reminiscence, which may help some to a more 
sympathetic understanding of Jesus, while it does 
not make any real contribution to the subject. 

Marshall, William. The Nature of 
Christ; or, The Christology of the 
Scriptures and of Christ. 3d ed., 
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revised and enlarged. London: Stock, 
1908. Pp. xi + 237. 

A mechanical view of Scripture underlies this 
rather controversial and dogmatic work. 

Bachmann, P. The New Message in The 
Teaching of Jesus. (“ Foreign Religious 
Series.”) New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1908. Pp. 60. 40 cents net. 

We cannot accept this somewhat vague and 
rhetorical statement as an adequate characteriza¬ 
tion of the new message in Jesus’ teaching, or as 
superior to some at least of the views which Bach¬ 
mann thinks insufficient. The translator’s English 
is sometimes disturbing; e. g., “Jesus descended 
from Israel’s soil,’’ p. 6. 

Lemme, Ludwig. Do We Need Christ for 
Communion with God ? (“ Foreign 

Religious Series.”) New York: Eaton 
& Mains, 1908. Pp. 63. 40 cents net. 
This important theme might have been profit¬ 
ably discussed without the incidental polemic 
against those whom the writer calls the rationalis¬ 
tic theologians. 

MttLLER, Karl. Our Lord: Belief in the 
Deity of Christ. (“Foreign Religious 
Series.”) New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1908. Pp. 103. 40 cents net. 

Feine, Paul. St. Paul as a Theologian. 
Parts 1 and 2. (“Foreign Religious 
Series.”) New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1908. Pp. 65 and 98. Each 40 cents net. 

RELATED 

BOOKS 

Barton, W. E. The Messianic Hope of 
the Samaritans, by Jacob, son of 
Aaron, High Priest of the Samaritans. 
Translated from the Arabic by Abdul¬ 
lah ben Kori. Edited with an Intro¬ 
duction by W. E. Barton. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1908. 
Pp. 36. 25 cents. 

Mills, L. H. Avesta Eschatology com¬ 
pared with the Books of Daniel and 
Revelations (sic!). Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1908. Pp. 85. 

This work by the professor of Zend philology 
in Oxford ought to be a reliable source of informa¬ 
tion regarding Zoroastrian conceptions of the 
future. The biblical side of the treatment, how¬ 
ever, is too largely fanciful. 

Barton, J. L. The Unfinished Task of 
the Christian Church. Introductory 
Studies in the Problem of the World’s 


ARTICLES 

Harris, J. Rendel. The Present State 
of the Controversy over the Place and 
Time of the Birth of Christ. Expositor, 
March, 1908, pp. 208-23. 

Professor Harris shows how recent discoveries 
in the papyri have confirmed statements in Luke 
as to the census and the return of Joseph and Mary 
to Bethlehem in connection with it, which were 
formerly thought quite unhistorical, and points out 
the propriety of waiting for further light from 
ancient records before condemning the evangelist 
for other supposed mistakes. The papyri have 
already shown that under the early emperors the 
house-to-house enrolment took place every ‘four¬ 
teen years, and that people were obliged to appear 
at their home towns for it. This cycle would 
carry us to 8 b. c. and 6 a. d. for the enrolments 
lying nearest to the birth of Jesus. It is difficult 
to connect Quirinius with the earlier of these, 
and in doing this Luke is perhaps in error, but 
we must be slow to assert this, since he has so 
often turned out to be right. 

Eagar, A. R. St. Luke’s Account of the 
Last Supper; a Critical Note on the 
Second Sacrament. I. Ibid., Pp. 252- 
62. 

Garvie, A. E. The Experience of Paul. 
(Studies in the Pauline Theology, I.) 
Ibid., pp. 193-207. 

Moulton, J. H., and Milligan, George. 
Lexical Notes from the Papyri. Ibid., 
pp. 262-77. 

Illustration and illumination for New Testa¬ 
ment lexicography, from aAoywc to aw. 

SUBJECTS 

Evangelization. New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions, 1908. Pp. 211. Paper, 35 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 

Forsyth, P. T. Positive Preaching and 
the Modem Mind. Yale Lectures on 
Preaching, 1907. New York: Arm¬ 
strong. Pp. xii + 374. $1.75 net. 

The lecturer exalts the place of preaching with 
a fresh emphasis. It is essential to worship. It 
is the creed of the church, expressed for the stimu¬ 
lus and growth of the Christian body. It must be 
modem, taking account of science and criticism, 
though it must not preach these. But while all is 
conceded to criticism—Bible, historical Jesus, 
theology—“gospel” is above criticism. And 
“gospel” is that the divine Christ through atone¬ 
ment expiates human guilt, so that in him the holy 
God actually redeems men. The experience of 
redemption is authoritative for this doctrine. 
Principal Forsyth does not very clearly state the 
theory of atonement which he deems so vital to 
positive preaching. And, can an experience be 
authority for definite doctrine ? 
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VITALIZING THEOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP 

What should biblical training seek to accomplish ? We need to 
ask ourselves this fundamental question repeatedly, for we easily lose 
our perspective. We are so constituted that the secondary good is 
always likely to be more influential than the primary. We are more 
enthusiastic for our sect than we are for our religion, for our men’s 
club than for our church, for our red and blue classes than for our 
Sunday school. Similarly, we are in danger of unnecessarily distorting 
the perspective of religious education. 

The chief aim of the study of the Bible is religious. That seems 
self-evident. With the aid of the Scriptures we seek to know more 
about God and duty and immortality. But it is a far cry from Jericho 
to the heavenly Jerusalem, and even farther from the analyses of the 
Pentateuch to the gospel that is a power of God unto salvation. Theo¬ 
retically scientific study of the Bible should make a man increasingly 
enthusiastic for the deeper things of the spirit. Practically we are in 
danger of letting the secondary good crowd out the primary, of think¬ 
ing that the chief end of scholarly biblical study is scholarly results. 

It is no new danger to which we are exposed. The entire history 
of theology is a commentary on the displacement of emphasis and the 
atrophy of spiritual life that result from centering of attention upon 
the process of discovering and formulation of religious truth. Pro¬ 
found systems of theology have not always prevented men from killing 
their fellow-Christians in the interests of uniformity in belief, and a 
pundit-like knowledge of the Scripture has not always prevented an 
ever-increasing decay of sympathy in human lives and human needs. 
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Is the chief end of a theological education to teach men the Bible 
or to teach them how to use its teachings for the salvation of human 
life, the abolition of fear, and the reconciliation of man to his God ? 
Every thoughtful person must choose the latter alternative, and yet in 
the average theological seminary small attention is given to the actual 
application of the findings of scholarship to the spiritual life. So- 
called training-schools and Young Men’s Christian Associations are 
wiser in their generation than the average theological faculty. Their 
methods of study are very possibly inferior, so far as scholarship goes, 
but such schools make serious attempts to teach their students how 
to use the Scripture in religious work. Theological seminaries, it is 
true, have their chairs of homiletics and pastoral duties, with an occa¬ 
sional course or two on religious education. But in too much of their 
work there is a persistent tendency to stop with information, rather 
than to go on to the actual application of truth to life. Classes in 
exegesis regard their work finished when they have found the precise 
meaning of the Scripture. Classes in theology are content to memo¬ 
rize a system. The great messages of the prophets, of the apostles, 
and of Jesus himself are not discussed as having bearing upon life, 
but as so much historical or literary material. 

Far be it from any man to belittle the painstaking scientific pro¬ 
cedure with which scholars seek after truth. We want our theological 
teachers to be as scholarly and as scientific as those in any branch of 
education. We need today a strong ministry; we must have ministers 
who know the best thought and methods of the theological world. We 
cannot state this too strongly. But one great reason why some men 
do not enter the ministry, and others abandon the ministry after they 
have entered it, is that they do not see the precise bearing of research 
upon life. They become laboratory investigators rather than physi¬ 
cians, at a time when the world is vastly more in need of having truth 
applied to life than of getting more truth to apply. If the unfortunate 
antithesis should ever arise between the search for truth and the 
application of truth—and we may well pray that it shall never arise— 
a sense of the needs of society and the individual would prompt a good 
many of us to choose to apply the truth we already have rather than 
to search for more. 

The matter is one of the utmost significance in an age of theological 
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transition. The only theological reconstruction that ever amounted 
to much in the history of the church has been that worked out in the 
region of life rather than merely in the classroom. Perhaps it is for 
this reason that so many of the formatively progressive men in theology 
have been pastors rather than professors in seminaries. And in the 
region of theological science proper those men have been the most 
influential teachers who have most deeply felt the need of treating 
Christian truth in its relation to life, rather than from the point of view 
of truth as such. They have been practical rather than academic. 

The greatest reformation that is needed in our theological schools 
at the present time is not the increase of electives or any so-called 
enrichment of the course, important as each may be. It is rather a 
vitalizing of scholarship. Biblical study has its scientific aspects, 
but science is only introductory. The minister should be taught to 
use truth quite as truly as he should be taught what truth is. And 
that means—to use a word borrowed from another department of 
training—a radical readjustment of courses along clinical lines. 
Every seminary should teach its students to put truth at work by 
putting the students themselves at work. Their growing technical 
knowledge of various theological disciplines and notably of the Bible 
should be supplemented and made dynamic by experience. The 
theological student, instead of being given aid for reaching grades of 
scholarship, should be paid for the application of his work in 
churches, Sunday schools, and missions. And this service should 
not be regarded as something outside of theological training, but 
as a part of such training. It should be so correlated with the work 
in the classroom as, on the one side, not to fatigue the student, and to 
interfere with his largest efficiency, and, on the other hand, to become 
really educational in that it increases his actual efficiency. For why 
should a premium be put on a theological student’s scholarship ? Why 
not rather respect his total efficiency ? 

One of the greatest dangers in the religious world at present is the 
divorce of practical religious workers from scientifically trained stu¬ 
dents. It is this that begets suspicion on the part of the rank and file 
of our churches of our entire theological training. It is that which 
prompts men to go into the ministry without the slightest conception 
of those methods which have proved successful in other branches of 
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human activity. If we are to make friends through the appeal to 
the intellect we must train our men thoroughly in the analysis of 
documents, the methods of exegesis, the views of various theologians, 
and the history of Christianity. Clinics always presuppose knowledge. 
But in addition we must give manual training in religion. A theo¬ 
logical school in which each student, be he never so good, has not at 
some time caught the passion for evangelizing the world, has not been 
moved to sacrifice himself in the interests of hi$ fellows, has never been 
swept by the ambition to follow his Lord over Calvary, one in which 
he has been tempted to substitute scholastic ambitions for those of 
the prophet, and from which he has been graduated without any 
practical training in the application of Christian truth to human life 
—such a school, be its instruction never so scientific, its teachers never 
so acute, and its student body never so self-satisfied with its teaching, 
is failing in its duty to the world to which it owes service. 
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CHORAZIN AND BETHSAIDA 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 


Of Chorazin it may be said truly we know no more than can be 
gathered from the scanty references in Matt. 11:21 and Luke 10:13. 
It was one of the spots near the Lake of Galilee favored by the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus; it was not far from the associated cities of Capernaum 
and Bethsaida, and it may be seen that like them it was an impor¬ 
tant Jewish center in those days. The early Christian writers, Eusebius 
and Jerome, describe Chorazin as two Roman miles from Caper¬ 
naum, but the latter introduces an element of difficulty in stating 1 
that it was upon the shore of the lake. This cannot however be in¬ 
tended as a strictly geographical description, for he says the same of 
Bethsaida which, if at et Tell, was at least as far from the lake itself 
as Chorazin. There is no possible ruin by the lake side which can 
be identified as that of Chorazin, while at Khurbet Kerazeh, in an 
extensive ruin including the remains of a large synagogue some two 
miles north of Tell Htim, we have manifestly the Arabic equivalent of 
the ancient name. 

With regard to Bethsaida we have much more definite information. 
In addition to a number of references in the gospels, there is a good 
deal to be gathered from secular historians. Thus Josephus states : 2 

He [Philip] also advanced the Village (K&nrj) of Bethsaida to the dignity of a 
city, both by the number of inhabitants it contained and also its other grandeur, 
and called it by the name of Julias the same name as Caesar’s daughter. 

In another passage 3 we read that— 

Caesar (Nero) bestowed on Agrippa a certain part of Galilee, Tiberias and 
Taricheae, and ordered them to submit to his jurisdiction. He also gave him 
Julias, a city of Perea, with fourteen villages that lay about it. 

It is expressly stated in other passages that it lay in lower Gaulanitis 4 
and close to the Jordan. 5 Philip when he died there was buried with 

1 “. . . . lacus Gennesareth, in cujus litore Capernaum et Tiberias et Bethsaida 
et Chorazaim sitae sunt.”—Jerome, Jes ., 9. 1. 

* Ant., xviii, 11. 1. 4 B. J., ii, 9. 1. 

3 Ant., xx, 8. 4. s B. J., iii, 10. 7; Vita, § 72. 
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great pomp and “ was carried to that monument which he had already 
erected for himself beforehand.” 6 Pliny and Jerome both mention 
that Bethsaida was east of the Jordan. 

The city thus referred to is without doubt that mentioned in Luke 
9: io. As several villages appear from the above extract to have been 
associated with Julias, it is quite likely that the “ desert place,” the scene 
of the feeding of the five thousand, may have been a distant corner 
of its extensive domains lying, as has been often suggested, some dis¬ 
tance down the east coast; in this well-watered district near the time 
of the Passover “green grass” would be present in abundance (cf. John 
6:4, 10; Luke 6:34). This region being under the jurisdiction of 
Herod Philip, not Herod Antipas, explains (Matt. 14:13) our Lord’s 
returning after the death of John the Baptist at the hands of the latter. 

A Bethsaida situated east of the Jordan also suits well the con¬ 
ditions of Mark 8:22, for our Lord immediately after the healing of 
the blind man in that city comes to the villages of Caesarea Philippi 
which must have been, mainly at any rate, on the east side of* the 
Jordan. 

The passage which seems to imply the existence of a second Beth¬ 
saida is Mark 6:45, but as has repeatedly been shown, this is not neces¬ 
sarily the case. It must be remembered, first, that the site of the 
feeding of the five thousand may have been some little distance down 
the east shore, and secondly, that to cross to “over against Bethsaida” 
was most quickly done by boat because of the many inlets which 
interrupt the shoreway along the plain, el Bataihah. To cross a con¬ 
siderable bay and the mouth of a channel like the Zakeyeh—consider¬ 
ably wider than the mouth of the Jordan itself—might be described 
as going to “the other side.” Besides, a similar expression is used by 
Josephus of crossing from Tiberias to Taricheae—both on the west 
side of the lake. They were to wait “over against Bethsaida,” that is, 
I take it, close to the mouth of the Jordan but on the eastern side, ready 
to escort across the river their Master who was intending to join them 
by the land route through Bethsaida. They expected to be there 
first and to wait on the shore till he came, but the storm set in and 
made a landing at the Jordan mouth, and even at Capernaum, their 
headquarters, impossible. 

6 Ant., xviii, 4. 6. 
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With regard to the expression Bethsaida of Galilee 7 used in John’s 
Gospel it has been clearly shown 8 that the term may perfectly well 
have been applied to the city Julias. In a previous quotation from 
Josephus 9 we notice that Julias was, along with a certain part of Galilee, 
Tiberias and Taricheae, given by Nero to Agrippa II; it thus came 
under one administration. In 84 a. d., the east coast of the lake was 
definitely included in the province of Galilee and not many years later 10 
(140 a. d.) we have the definite statement that Julias was in Galilee. 
If we summarize the facts we find: (1) The gospels make no clear 
reference to any second Bethsaida. (2) The probability that there were 
two towns or villages of the same name within such a short distance is 
very slight. It must be remembered that Julias is not a qualifying 
epithet but a new name . Only confusion is made by using the name 
Bethsaida-Julias, as if the names were used together. Probably the 
vast majority of the inhabitants clung to the Semitic name Bethsaida, 
leaving the new foreign name for use by the officials only. The sur¬ 
vival of Banias (=Panias) while the name Caesarea-Philippi is quite 
forgotten is an example and a result of this custom. (3) There is no 
reference to, or any suggestion of, a second Bethsaida in any of the 
early Christian writers or pilgrimage records. (4) Archaeologically 
there is no site on the western shore which shows any remains of such 
a second Bethsaida. If there was such a place it must have been 
a mere fishing suburb of Capernaum, at, say, Tabighah. 

With regard to the state of Julias there is a considerable unanimity 
of opinion; there is indeed only one possible site for such a city, 
namely, et Tell at the northwestern comer of the delta-plain, el Batai- 
hah. It is true that Dr. Schumacher is often quoted as supporting the 
claims of the squalid ruin el Mes'adiyeh on the shore of this plain, 
but as he makes an equal claim of another shore-ruin el c Araj this 
opinion cannot be worth much in his own eyes. The fact is, neither 
the situation 11 —it is far from the Jordan, nor the suitability of its site 

7 John 1:44; 12:21. 

8 See G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land; and Buhl, Geographic 
des alien Paldstina , p. 242. 

9 Ant., xx, 8. 4. 10 Pliny, v. 1. 

11 “The ruins are unimportant, although extensive; the building stones are 
mostly unhewn. The place is surrounded by marshes and consequently unhealthy.”— 
C. Schumacher, The Jaulan , p. 221. 
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to be that of an attractive and semi-royal city, nor its archaeological 
remains—which arc n/ 7 , give it any claim whatever to represent the 
site of a city so important as Julias. The more we see of the sites of 
the old cities of Palestine the more sure we may be of the likeliness of 
one site and the impossibility of another; el Mes’adiyeh is an im¬ 
possible site for a Judaeo-Roman city. It may well be the site of one 
of those villages which were bestowed with the city upon Philip. 



RUIN HEAPS OF BETHSAIDA 

In giving a description as I here propose to do of the two sites 
Kerazeh and et Tell, I think the most satisfactory way will be to de¬ 
scribe a visit to these places. They are both so seldom visited by even 
student-tourists that some account of how easily they may be reached 
may encourage Bible students to pay them more attention. It is 
quite astonishing how few who mention these sites in guide-books 
and accounts of the country have ever been there themselves. 

The route followed was from Safed to Kerazeh (3 hrs.), Kerazeh 
to Tell Htim (i\ hrs.), TellHflm to the Jordan (1 hr.), Jordan mouth, 
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via el Araj, to et Tell (1 hr.), et Tell via ed Dikkeh to higher fords of 
Jordan (1 hr.), Jordan to Safed (4 hrs.)—in all 10 hours actual traveling 
which might be shortened a little by omitting ed Dikkeh and crossing 
the Jordan at the regular ford, in which case a more frequented and 
shorter way to Safed can be taken. Although the whole round can 
easily be done by a good rider on a long summer’s day, yet I am in 
my account combining two separate excursions, one made in January, 
1907, from Safed to Tell Hflm via Kerazeh, and one made in June, 
1907, from Tell Htim via et Tell to Safed. 

Safed is a very favorable center for exploring the greater part of 
Galilee. Its position is central. Thus Tiberias is but five hours, 
Banias but seven hours, Akka but nine hours away. Either Huleh or 
the Lake of Galilee can be reached within three hours’ easy ride. 
For exploration in the neighborhood of the north shore of the lake, by 
far the most interesting point, it is very convenient. Especially is this 
the case with those wishing to make their investigations in the summer 
months when it is incumbent on the tourist to have a cool resort as 
his headquarters. Safed, 2,750 feet above the Mediterranean and 
about 3,400 feet above the lake, enjoys in the summer a climate 
almost as salubrious as the higher parts of the Lebanon. 

The route from Safed to Kerazeh for the first hour and a half is 
the same as that to Tabighah and TellHfim. The roads diverge at 
the ruined khan Jubb Yusuf—one of the Mediaeval Arab khans erected 
on the great Damascus Road. The Jubb Yusuf or Pit of Joseph, which 
gives its name to the khan, is a shallow pit on a low hillside, just behind 
the khan, which by a quite worthless Moslem tradition is claimed to be 
the one into which Joseph was thrust by his brethren (Gen. 37:24). 
From this khan roads diverge in many directions: that to Kerazeh 
is to the north side of the hill behind the khan. A few hundred yards 
along this track we came upon a large encampment of Zinghariyeh 
bedawin, and soon after we found ourselves descending an extraordi¬ 
narily rough track amid confused bowlders of black basaltic rock. 
Indescribably bad as the road was, there was no question but that we 
were traveling at times on, at other times beside, an ancient highway 
which can be traced all the way to Kerazeh. The descent that we 
took—there may possibly be a better one—for the last quarter of a 
mile into the Wady Kerazeh was a sheer scramble down which few 
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but Syrian horses could have followed us. The valley bottom, down 
which trickled a sluggish stream, the result of recent showers, was full 
of great black bowlders and rank marshy shrubs. Above us to the 
southeast we could see some confused heaps and walls, a part of the 
ruins of Kerazeh. At first we wandered a little down the valley, as we 
had wrongfully gathered from the description in the Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Fund Memoirs 12 that some of the ruins were there. Finding 
nothing but rugged natural roads, we scaled the cliffs some eighty feet, 
where the valley makes a sharp turn round a rocky spur. At length 
on reaching the top of this we found ourselves on the highest point 
of the ruins. Near us were several houses which the bedawin, who 
make this their headquarters, have rebuilt and roofed in; among the 
stones are many which are well cut, and squared. A little below us 
to the east, in practically the center of the remains, was the ruined 
synagogue. To the southeast the ground slopes downward in a 
small shallow valley running southwest toward the Wady Kerazeh; 
there the ground was thick with ruined houses, the majority of the 
stones being natural rounded masses but a considerable proportion 
long, well-cut pieces for doors and windows. It must not be forgotten 
in visiting such a site as this that the larger proportion of stones for 
ordinary house walls were used in their natural condition or roughly 
broken. Only the very best buildings were made of cut stone through¬ 
out. The ruins also cover a large area of sloping land to the north¬ 
east. Counting only what lies on the surface, the ruins cover some 
acres and are, as far as I can judge, more extensive than those of 
Tell Hftm. We found the traces of those oil presses which show that 
the neighborhood must once have had plenty of olive trees. There 
is a Muslem wely to the northeast with, as usual, a few sidr trees 
around. The synagogue is the only surviving building of importance. 
Herr Kohl did not excavate here, as the proprietor of the ruins de¬ 
manded a perfectly absurd and unreasonable price for his permission; 
but enough lies on the surface to show what an important building it 
was. There was the usual triple gateway, and the dimensions appear 
to have been similar to those at Tell Htim. 13 Very much lies under the 

la Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs , Vol. I, p. 402. 

*3 “It appears to have resembled the synagogue at Tell Hdm more closely than 
the others. The interior length is 74 ft. 6 in., with a breadth of 49 ft .”—Palestine 
Exploration Fund Memoirs , Vol. I, p. 401. 
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surface, but the many scattered fragments of elaborately carved stone 
over the site, and built with the walls of neighboring houses, show that 
the synagogue was one over which much labor had been expended. 
The result, however, could never have been so fine as at Tell Hflm be¬ 
cause only the black volcanic rock of the district was employed. Among 
the fragments we found a carved lion. From the doors of the syna¬ 
gogue a fine view of the Lake of Galilee is visible toward the south. 
This, however, is the only touch of beauty. Today the neighborhood 
is dreary in the extreme. The Wady Kerazeh, which makes a bend 
round the spur on which the city stood, presents today an unbroken 
surface of dull, black rocks unrelieved by a single green tree; the 
whole surface of the ground around is of the same dreary color. Look¬ 
ing about, I tried in imagination to see the hill slopes covered with 
terrace above terrace of clustering vines and the level slopes to the 
east green with olive groves; but the depressing reality so obtruded 
itself that I cannot recall the site of Chorazin as anything but cheerless 
and forbidding. 

The learned Dr. Robinson condemned this site topographically 
without having visited it. He writes: 14 

The ruins consist simply of a few foundations of black stones, the remains 
evidently of a poor and inconsiderable village. They are known as Khurbet 
Ker&zeh. We did not go to them as there was no path and because they were in 


full view.The remains are too trivial to have ever belonged to a place of 

importance.The site is ... . shut in among the hills, without any view of 


the lake and remote from any public road whether ancient or modern. 

This very unusual neglectfulness on the part of Dr. Robinson has 
caused a regular tangle of difficulties in New Testament topography. 
Had he visited this site he would have seen ruins even more extensive 
than Tell Hfim and the remains of a synagogue second in importance 
to that of the latter place; he would have noticed the one real attrac¬ 
tion of the site, the magnificent view of the lake, and he could not 
have failed to trace the well-marked remains of the ancient, probably 
Roman, road. He would not, had he seen the ruins, have located 
Chorazin at Tell Hfim and made other theories in topography which 
have been so much quoted and relied on by subsequent writers. Sir 
Charles Wilson who visited the site at a later date gives a very different 

x * Biblical Researches , III, p. 347. 
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account. 15 He has no doubt about this being the site of Chorazin. 
We may today, I think, accept this site as one of the certainties of 
biblical topography. 

From Khurbet Kerazeh to Tell Htim it is possible to follow the old 
(Roman) road which ran down the shallow valley, in which lay the 
southern parts of the town, and enter the Wady Kerazeh. Near the 
mouth of the latter is to be found the Roman necropolis of Capernaum. 
Instead of taking this route we descended by a path down the steep, 
rocky hillside, reaching our goal in a little over an hour. 

Tell HAm to et Tell .—We left the Franciscan hospice at Tell Htim 
at 11:30 and after riding for ten minutes through ruined foundations, 
we crossed the Wady Kerazeh (here called Wady el Weibdah)—a 
rather picturesque torrent bed with rocky banks. In a quarter of an 
hour we reached the fertile little Wady en Nashef, its center full of 
oleanders overhanging a number of small water channels. To the 
south there is a pretty bay where many cattle were standing knee deep 
in the water. Ten minutes farther on we crossed the Wady Zukluk 
on the lake shore of which is a Hasel (a storehouse for grain, etc.) 
belonging to the Shemalneh bedawin. We here turned to the beach, 
passing the wely of Sultan Ibrahim, a tomb under two large sidr 
(acacia) trees. The sand hill along the shore is here a dirty grayish 
black, being the product of the decomposition of basaltic rocks. On 
reaching the Jordan mouth a friendly bedway, with his kames held well 
above his waist, escorted us over the ford which here lies along the bar 
and makes considerable circuit into the lake. The depth was sufficient 
to just submerge our stirrups. A considerable herd of young buffaloes 
lying in the water near our landing-place—looking from the distance 
like a crop of black rocks—all rose simultaneously as we passed them, 
to stare at the strange sight of “frangees” invading their domains. At 
the spot where we reached the shore the beach consists of a solid mass 
of white shells with which I, in a few minutes, filled one of my saddle¬ 
bags. Just inland of the beach a considerable stretch of irrigated plain 
has recently been planted with orange and lemon trees. The young 
trees look flourishing. We skirted the shore to the spot el Araj, where 
there is an old Hasel, two modern cottages, and some palms. This is 
suggested by Schumacher as the site of the “fishing suburb” of Beth- 

x s Recovery of Jerusalem , pp. 346, 347. 
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saida, 16 and though I had been there before I specially visited it to see 
what evidences were to be found to support such a view. I must con¬ 
fess there seemed to me to be little in favor of such a theory. Neither 
walls nor hewn stones in any numbers are visible. In this marshy 
delta marked changes must have taken place in the last 2,000 years, 
and probably the conformation of the low beach here was in New 
Testament times quite different from that which holds at present. 
We found neither Roman remains nor any sign of a Roman road, but 
even had there been it is difficult to see what bearing they could have 
on the site of city of Bethsaida. The fishermen, then as now, prob¬ 
ably occupied temporary huts on the shore when engaged in loading 
or unloading their boats. At the back of el Araj is a stretch of marshy 
lagoon, which is crossed by a causeway of stones, partially submerged 
in the middle: it is a narrow path like a water channel, and admits of 
pedestrian traffic only; without horses we had to skirt the marsh for a 
boat ten minutes in a westerly direction till we rounded its western end. 
Thence we turned straight toward et Tell which we could see about a 
mile off. Our path ran for most of the way alongside a shallow irri¬ 
gation canal, one of many with which this plain is intersected. Prob¬ 
ably the constant alluvial deposits have buried all traces of the made 
roads which must have once run here. Harvesting was going on in 
places—it was June—and trains of camels loaded high with masses 
of com swept over the plain in various directions; much of the rich 
lands, however, was given over to weeds. In just an hour from 
el Araj, by our very winding path, we reached the foot of ct Tell. 
Running past the southern extremity of the hill is a well-trodden high¬ 
road, evidently an ancient route, parallel to which runs an irrigation 
canal from the Jordan. At the point at which we reached et Tell, the 
southeast comer, is a wely shaded by a terebinth and several sidr 
trees. 

The tell is a fairly lofty hill, its highest point being some 50 or 60 
feet above the surrounding plain. It is connected by a narrow lower 
neck with the hills behind it to the north, but the other sides rise 
steeply from the level ground. Its area is considerable, quite enough 
to have sustained a city of fair size—in Roman times. From end to 
end it is strewn with ruins and although we could find no carved frag- 
,6 The Jauian , p. 94. 
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ments, there is a large quantity of well-cut squared basaltic blocks. 
The south and southwestern slopes are covered with cattle sheds— 
four-walled structures with roofs supported by double arches. These 
are all built of basaltic blocks, many well squared, and over the doors 
are lintels of long and well-cut stones. Besides several dozen cattle 
sheds still in repair there are at least as many in ruins. No one now 
dwells permanently on the tell which, in addition to its use as a winter 
refuge for the cattle of the Tellaweyeh Arabs, is the cemetery of this 
tribe of mongrel bedawin. Their graves are scattered all over the hill 
both on the summit and around its sides. It is the headquarters of 
this tribe, whose name is derived from et Tell. 

Thick clumps of tall thistles rendered our examination of the site 
difficult, but where vegetation had been trodden down the pottery frag¬ 
ments—Arabic, so far as I could judge—were lying thick. There can 
be no question but that this is an ancient site of importance which 
would well repay excavation; it is to be feared, however, that the 
numerous graves scattered over the best parts would be an insuperable 
obstacle. From many points of view the site is a suitable one for a 
city. It is one of the common type of ancient fortified posts—a hill 
isolated by nature on almost every side; such a site as this was prob¬ 
ably a fortified town in pre-Roman times. Secondly, the site is a healthy 
one as compared with the intensely malarious plain. 17 Immediately 
we mounted the hill a refreshing breeze, not felt before, met us. The 
dwellers in the Bataihah marshes suffer from a most virulent form of 
malaria; no fixed population could flourish in this region. On the hill 
slopes, above the irrigated and marshy land, within reach of fresher 
air, life might well be far more salubrious. Thirdly, the site is 
one of great natural beauty. The view of the lake is one of the 
most charming I have seen; although we are looking at the lake 
from the northeast comer one receives the impression of being in the 
middle of the north shore—the whole of the sweep to the northwest 
around Gcnnesaret is hidden. The plain, shut in by an amphitheater 
of hills, even today is attractive, but when fully cultivated must have 
presented a sea of verdure. To the southwest the serpentine Jordan 

*7 The whole Jordan valley is unhealthy, but in the northern part the two worst 
spots are the shores of the Huleh and the plain el Bataihah. Here a large proportion 
of the inhabitants have enormous spleens and even “black water fever” occurs. 
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winds its way through a wide plain of green foliage, while almost due 
west—between et Tell and the Jordan—is a mass of trees and shrubs. 
The low hills to the north, now so bare, were doubtless in the days of 
the city’s habitation covered thick with olive trees. Many “wild” 
olives and figs may be seen today. Then such a city, dominating 
such a region of rich agricultural possibilities, must have been wealthy. 
There is no sign in the whole plain of any rival—Julias was evidently 
the chief city of the district: the fourteen villages which we read were 
given with it to Agrippa were very probably to some extent dependent 
on it, the chief city of the district. Today the neighborhood produces 
barley, wheat, maize, gourds and melons, as well as walnuts, pome¬ 
granates, olives, figs, oranges, lemons, sycamore figs, and prickly pears. 18 
An equally important source of wealth must have been its position as the 
distributing center of fish all over Galilee. Today the chief fishing 
grounds on the lake are not at Tiberias nor at Tabighah but at el Batai- 
hah. The fishing at the two former places depends much on the 
season: at the last good fishing is obtainable all the year round. 
From the shores of this delta and from the Jordan itself fish are daily 
taken in large numbers. Loads of fish come up to Safed daily, passing 
close to the foot of et Tell. It is true that because of the private 
ownership of the plain by a Moslem effendi at Damascus, as well as 
the untrustworthiness of the bedawin, the fishermen do not live here— 
their homes are at Tiberias and they make temporary shelters in reed- 
huts along the shore. If, however, at any time fishermen came here 
with their families they would unquestionably make their home at 
et Tell, if they were allowed to do so. With good roads el Araj or 
the Jordan mouth could be reached in half an hour and the Jordan, 
at the ford, in half that time. Bethsaida could never have been, as 
some have suggested, half on one side of the river and half on the 
other, if et Tell were the site; it is much too far away. I have 
endeavored to make it clear that Bethsaida might have been a 
place of fishing, i. e., the center of the fishing industry for practically 
all Northern Galilee, and the home of the fishermen, without its being 
situated upon the miasmic sea shore itself. 

,8 For an interesting description of this plain see The Jaulan , pp. 106, 107. 
Schumacher gives its greatest length as four miles; its breadth in the center as 
ij miles. 
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Et Tell to Safed .—At the southwest angle of the tell, near a beauti¬ 
ful jamez (sycamore fig), is a copious fountain. 19 The main road runs 
past this due west to the ford and thence to Safed. We took a road 
to the right past the jamez, crossed a rocky spur where were camped 
some bedawin, and then traversed a beautiful lane shaded by fruit- 
trees and cacti. To our left lay several mills half hidden in luxuriant 
foliage, and no less than five mill streams, tier above tier, ran parallel 
with our road. We turned north and ascended the Valley of the Jor¬ 
dan, the noisy stream winding by many channels through masses of 
willows and oleanders a considerable distance below us. At length we 
reached ed Dikkeh, and examined the carved stones, the remains 
apparently of a synagogue. 20 Leaving ed Dikkeh under the guidance 
of a young bedawy, we crossed the Jordan, here divided into no less 
than eight streams, several of them rapid and wide and almost all 
with slippery, stony bottoms. On the farther bank we soon found a 
path—narrow but well mafked throughout—leading to Safed. The 
first hour and a half we gradually ascended along and up the western 
side of the Jordan Valley; the river itself was, however, hidden in a deep 
and narrow bed between steep banks. After crossing the edge of the 
Ghor we saw before us the Safed hills, toward which we made a direct 
course, reaching our destination just four hours after crossing the 
Jordan ford. 

*9 This apparently is called <Ain et Tell; it is not the large spring c Ain et Mus- 
mar, mentioned by Schumacher; this lies farther east. We crossed a considerable 
stream flowing westward to the Jordan before we reached the tell. 

a°I think it is worth considering that these remains, which today are a mere 
jumble of fragments, may possibly have been carried off at one time from et Tell. 
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VI. ATONEMENT IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 

Were it not that the limitations of space forbid it, it would be wise 
to begin our study of Jesus* teaching concerning atonement 1 with a 
careful survey of his thought about sin and God’s attitude toward 
it, and about sacrifice and the temple. We must content ourselves, 
however, with brief statements on these points, and pass on to that 
which has more strictly to do with our subject, Jesus’ teaching con¬ 
cerning his own death, his attitude in the presence of death, and his 
express statements concerning the conditions of divine forgiveness. 

Jesus clearly recognized the fact of alienation between God and 
man and found the cause of it in human sin. He gave no formal 
definition of sin, but especially in the teaching which is recorded in 
the synoptic gospels clearly meant by sins those evil deeds both of 
heart and life, inward and outward, which men commit and the 
committal of which creates evil character and other evil consequences. 
See especially Mark 7:15-23. These sins so separate between God 
and man that persisted in they cause eternal alienation from God 
and the everlasting ruin of the sinner (Mark 3:28, 29). 

Toward the sacrifices of the temple Jesus’ attitude was that of 
toleration. Though not opposing them, he ascribed to them no 
intrinsic value as a means of reconciling God and man. He taught 
explicitly that they had no such value in the case of a man who having 
wronged his fellow-men had not made peace with him (Matt. 5:23, 
24), and never pointed men to them as a means through which they 

1 The word “atonement” does not occur in the gospels at all. Elsewhere in the 
New Testament it is found in the A. V. of Rom. 5:11 only, where the Greek word is 
KaraWay^j. This word found also in Rom. 11:15; H Cor. 5:18, 19 is always 
translated in R. V. by “reconciliation.” It is the idea expressed by this word in refer¬ 
ence to relations between God and man with which these articles deal. Whether the 
word occurs in a given teacher or writer is of minor consequence. Concerning 
the word “forgiveness,” which is Jesus* common term, see below pp. 430-32. 
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might come into right relations with God. His cleansing of the 
temple was not an expression of zeal for the sacrifices. On the 
contrary, it was a defense of the rights of those who came there not 
to sacrifice, but only to worship, as against those who permitted the 
Court of the Gentiles to be used as a market-place for sacrificial 
animals. His participation in the Passover ritual shows that he was 
not opposed to sacrifice as such, but furnishes no evidence that he 
thought of the Passover lamb as having expiatory or propitiatory value. 

The earliest recorded clear statement of Jesus concerning his 
death is that found in Mark 8:31 ff.: 

And he began to teach them that the Son of Man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected by the elders, and the chief priests, and the scribes, and be killed, 
and after three days rise again. And he spake the saying openly: And Peter 
took him and began to rebuke him. But he turning about and seeing his dis¬ 
ciples, rebuked Peter and saith, Get thee behind me, Satan: for thou thinkest 
not the thoughts of God, but the thoughts of men. And he called unto him the 
multitude with his disciples, and said unto them, If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and 
the gospel’s shall save it. 

For our present purpose three things are most significant in this 
statement of Jesus: (a) At the time of this utterance Jesus foresaw 
that he would be brought to his death by the opposition of the Jewish 
leaders, (b) The fact that Peter’s protest against the thought of 
death was for him a temptation to be repelled, suggests that he could 
have escaped it; that he was to die because of the opposition of the 
Jewish leaders suggests how he could have escaped it, viz., by con¬ 
forming in a measure to their ideas. But this is the thought of men, 
not of God. Fidelity to God’s thought demands that he go forward 
unflinchingly, though death awaits him along that path, (c) What 
is happening to him is not something exceptional. All his disciples 
must follow in the same path, not, indeed, necessarily of death at the 
hands of the Jews, but of readiness to die if fidelity to the will of God 
involve death. Like himself they must deny themselves and take 
up the cross, and he who takes up his cross, though he may not die 
upon it, has in spirit and intent laid down his life. 

Thus Jesus evidently looks forward to his death as the inevitable 
result of fidelity to the work that was given him to do; the working- 
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out in his life, under the conditions imposed upon him, of the prin¬ 
ciple which it is the common duty of himself and his disciples to accept 
and follow even unto death. 

The second passage of capital importance is Mark 10:45. The 
sons of Zebedee had asked for seats at the right hand and the left 
in his glory. And Jesus had told them that they should indeed share 
in his sufferings, drink the cup that he drank, and be baptized with 
his baptism, but that to sit on his right hand and on his left was not 
his to give. And when the ten heard it and were displeased, 

Jesus called them to him and saith to them, Ye know that they which are 
accounted to rule over the gentiles lord it over them, and their great ones exer¬ 
cise authority over them. But it is not so among you; but whosoever would 
become great among you, shall be your minister, and whosoever would be first 
among you shall be servant of all. For verily (*af=also, even) the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many. 

The context here also is of great significance. Jesus laid down as 
the principle in accordance with which his disciples must live that 
true greatness is greatness in service. The leader must be servant 
of all. And this principle he enforces by the statement that it is the 
principle of his life also, and that he carries it even to the point of 
giving his life a ransom for many. 3 

The expression “to give his life” ( Sovvcu ttjv yjrvxvv airrov) is in 
itself capable of, or at least suggests, two meanings according as the 
word “life” is taken (1) in its physical sense, meaning that which 
constitutes one a living being, the loss of which is death, or (2) in 
the broader sense, meaning the soul as endowed with energy, power, 
self-direction, hence in effect one’s life-energies. In the former case 
the phrase means “to surrender one’s life, to die,” in the latter case 
“to devote one’s self, one’s energies,” involving no doubt death itself 
as a possibility, yet only as an incident of the self-devotion; essential 
in spirit, but not in fact. The similar expression rldrjfu ^jrvxv v 
probably has the former meaning in John 10:15, J 7 - But ^ the 

* It has indeed been questioned whether these words are those of Jesus, and not 
rather a comment of the evangelist. But the uniform habit of this evangelist to use 
the term “Son of Man” only in words of Jesus, together with the fact that the occur¬ 
rence of the passage in Matthew is against its being an addition to the original Mark, 
makes it highly improbable that the words are here an editorial comment. I believe 
we are quite justified in treating them as an utterance of Jesus. 
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only example which I have discovered of precisely the expression 
employed in Mark, it bears the second meaning: 

And the days of Mattathias drew near that he should die, and he said unto 
his sons, Now have pride and rebuke gotten strength, and a season of overthrow 
and wrath of indignation. And now, my children, be ye zealous for the law 
and give your lives (Mr* rdf ^vxdf itfxQv) for the covenant of your fathers. And 
call to remembrance the deeds of our fathers which they did in their generations 
(I Macc. 2:50 f.). 

And then follows a list of the faithful fathers, no one of whom died 
for his faith. Mattathias, moreover, it is to be remembered, died a 
natural death, having devoted his life unto death (but not strictly 
speaking in death) to the defense of the law and the covenant of the 
fathers. 

The word here translated “ransom” (Xvrpov) is found in classical 
writers from Herodotus and Pindar 3 down, and is used in three senses 
(1) “a money price paid to secure the release of one who is in 
captivity or bondage,” (2) “anything by which one may avert the 
vengeance of the gods for a crime committed,” (3) “a recompense, 
requital, offset.” In the Septuagint the verb Xvrp 6 a> is used of release 
effected in any way whatever; Xvrpov with one exception denotes 
a money price. This one exception is Num. 3:12, where the Septua¬ 
gint uses this word in the statement that the Levites shall be the 
ransoms for the first-born, meaning that God will accept the life- 
service of the Levites instead of that of the first-born sons of the 
nation. 4 There is no instance in which the word is used of a life 
given in death. The verb is used not infrequently in the later Jewish 
books in the general sense “ to deliver.” But I have found no exam¬ 
ples of the noun. 5 

The preposition “for” (avrC) in the phrase “for many” calls for 
no extended discussion. A reference to any lexicon will show that 

3 See, e.g., Pindar, C. T. 7, 141; Aesch. Char. 48; Plat. Rep. 393 D. 

4 Cf. Biblical World for March, 1908, p. 214. 

s Mention ought also to be made in this connection of the passages in IV Maccabees 
discussed in a previous article (April issue, p. 283), where the word dmlpvxov is used. 
If it be supposed that the two words are synonymous, the Maccabean passage would 
perhaps suggest that Jesus looked upon the giving of his life in death as so satisfying 
the necessity for revelation of the divine attitude toward the sin of the nation that it 
constituted for the nation a means of deliverance from death. But there is no direct 
evidence that Jesus had this passage in mind, still less that he meant to express by his 
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it is used much like the English “for” in a variety of senses, and in 
particular may mean either “instead of” (Luke n:n), or “for the 
sake of, to obtain the release of” (Matt. 17:27). 

Combining these various lines of evidence, (a) the context in 
which Jesus is impressing upon his disciples the necessity that they 
who would be leaders must give themselves in service to others, and 
follows this instruction by an appeal to his own example, (1 b ) the usage 
of the words and phrases, “to give life,” “ransom,” “for,” (c) the 
implication of the word “ransom” that the many are in some state 
from which release is desirable, we reach this as the most probable 
meaning of Jesus’ words: the Son of man came not to be served but to 
serve, and without reserve to devote his life, even if need be unto 
death, that by so doing he might release many from the bondage or 
misery in which they are held. This also, his disciples ought to do 
for others. 

Though no express mention is made of that from which men are 
to be released the general tenor of Jesus’ teaching and attitude toward 
life leaves no room for doubt that he has in mind the sins of men and 
their consequences. It is easy to go beyond this and to read between 
the lines various definitions of the precise relation between Jesus’ 
own devotion of himself to service even to death and the deliverance 
of men. But we are probably truest to his thought when we rest 
simply in that which the passage clearly expresses, viz., that he gave 
his whole life-energies that he might deliver men from the bondage 
and consequences of their sins; adding only that the context implies 
that in this he was fulfilling a universal human duty—for he demanded 
the same of his disciples—and that the passage already examined, 
Mark 8:31 ff., suggests that such self-devotion issued in his case in 
a violent death because of the implacable hostility of the Jewish 
leaders to him and his unflinching fidelity to this very duty. His 
death is the consummate expression of his life. The passage is thus, 
despite the great difference in setting and terminology, at one with 
Isa., chap. 53, in teaching the great principle of vicarious suffering. 

word not only the idea of drrfyvxoy in IV Maccabees but also the suggestions of 
the context. Indeed, it is not at all certain that IV Maccabees was written before the 
time of Jesus. All that this passage respecting the Jewish martyrs can do for us, 
therefore, is to bear witness to the existence of certain ideas concerning the significance 
of martyrdom as current approximately in the days of Jesus. 
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The mission of the good is to serve their fellow-men, suffering if occa¬ 
sion require for the wicked. This universal law finds its pre-eminent 
exemplification in the life and death of the Son of man. 

A third passage of great importance is Mark 14:24: 

And he said unto them, This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for 
many. 6 

The language concerning the blood of the covenant seems to be 
based on Exod. 24:6-8. As God there made a covenant with Israel 
sealed with blood, so Jesus seals with his blood a covenant 7 between 
God and men represented in the person of the disciples. On the 
occasion of the ratification of the covenant between Jehovah and his 
people, to this effect that they would keep the law of God, peace- 
offerings and burnt-offerings were offered. And Moses divided the 
blood into two parts, half he sprinkled on the altar and half, when 
the people had heard and accepted the covenant, he sprinkled on the 
people. That the people may solemnly express the devotion of their 
lives to God without giving them up in death, an animal is slain and 
the blood which symbolizes their lives, sprinkled upon the altar to 
indicate the giving of their life to God. On the other hand, when 
they have pledged themselves to keep God’s covenant, the other 
half of the blood representing the life of God is sprinkled on the people 
to signify the giving of his life to them. Thus the people and their 
God are bound together in a mutual life-covenant, according to 
which they are to devote their lives to him in keeping his law and he 
is to be their God. 

But the use of the word “poured out” or “shed” (ifcxvinripevov) 
in Mark 14:24, for which there is no corresponding term in Exod. 24, 
suggests the possibility that Jesus had in mind something beside this 
passage. Two explanations are possible. The verb used in the 
gospel is never employed in the Septuagint of the killing of a sacrifice, 

6 Matt. 26:28 adds the words “for the remission of sins,” e/f &<f>wiv dfMpriQv and 
Luke 22:20 speaks of the covenant as new. Both these variations from the Mark 
form are probably interpretative additions, correctly interpreting Jesus’ thought, 
but not otherwise to be taken into account in the study of the teaching of Jesus. It 
is therefore unnecessary at this point to discuss the question whether Luke 22:19 b, 
20 is an original part of the Luke text or an addition from I Cor. 11:24. 

7 There is perhaps also a tacit reference to the new covenant of Jer. 31:33, though 
this is clearer in reference to the Pauline account in Luke 22:igb, 20 than in the original 
synoptic account. 
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but is used (a) of the shedding of blood in murder (Gen. 9:6) and 
(b) of the pouring out of the blood of the sacrifice at the base of the 
altar. This is spoken of, e. g., in the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons (Exod. 21:12), where it apparently signified the devotion of 
their lives to the service of God; and in connection with the sin-offer¬ 
ing (Lev. 4:7, 12, 18, etc.), but not in reference to any other sacrifice. 
The use of this word in this connection therefore suggests either the 
violent character of Jesus’ death, or an association of it with the 
sin-offering. In the former case it conveys no implication as to the 
meaning of his death. In the latter case the parallelism cannot be 
too hard pressed, since of course there was no act after his death 
strictly corresponding to the pouring-out of the blood of the sacrificial 
animal at the base of the altar; it can only suggest that his death 
was one of the steps in the divine plan for bringing to men the for¬ 
giveness of their sins. (Cf. March issue, p. 212.) It is the latter 
interpretation which was adopted by the first evangelist and expressed 
in the added words “for the forgiveness of sins.” If we accept this 
view as on the whole more probable, the language of Jesus combines a 
reference to the burnt-offering and peace-offering, by which the cove¬ 
nant between God and Israel was ratified, with a reference to the sin- 
offering, in which the poured-out blood symbolized the self-devotion 
of the offerer to God, through which atonement was made and his sin 
forgiven. In either case the expression “on behalf of many” indicates 
that the suffering and death of Jesus were vicarious and endured to 
accomplish something for men. That that something pertained to 
their relation to God and was therefore essentially atoning, in the 
proper sense of the word, we are assured not only by the whole work 
and spirit of Jesus, but in particular by his reference to the covenant. 
In neither case do the words in themselves or through the implica¬ 
tion of the Old Testament passages which they suggest express the 
idea of atonement through vicarious endurance of penalty. The 
death of Jesus is on behalf of men, that they may come into covenant 
relation with God. To this the word iK'xywofievov adds either the 
suggestion that this death is a violent death, or that as the death of 
the sacrificial animal is necessary to the obtaining of the blood by 
which a covenant with God was symbolized, so it is at cost of his 
death that Jesus brings men into the covenant with God. 
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But we have still to ask what is the significance of the fact that 
the disciples drink the wine which is the symbol of Christ’s blood ? 
If drinking means only what sprinkling means in the covenant¬ 
making to which the language contains a reference, then it implies 
the impartation to them of the life of God, which is indeed the essence 
of the covenant. But it seems evident that it means more than 
this. In the drinking they are active. It can hardly signify less, 
therefore, than that they accept the covenant and for themselves 
ratify it. But not even this seems quite to satisfy the meaning of 
the act. That which they drink is the symbol of Jesus’ life, not, 
we must believe, that physical life that he was surrendering, but that 
ethical life which he was expressing in shedding his blood. To 
drink this symbol of his life is to accept for themselves that ethical 
life, that principle of life, which was that of Jesus, the principle 
which he had laid down months before when he told his disciples 
that if any man would come after him he must deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow him. Possibly we are in this suggestion 
going beyond what is distinctly implied in these words. But we are 
certainly not exceeding the limits of Jesus’ thought as elsewhere 
clearly expressed, and can hardly be wrong in finding in the 
words at the supper a re-expression of the previously expressed 
thought. 

By his language at the last supper, then, Jesus taught his dis¬ 
ciples that he was giving his life to the end that a covenant of peace 
might be ratified between God and many men. He dies not that 
his death may furnish the physical blood for a covenant ceremony— 
for there was no such ceremony—but that he may bring about in 
very fact that which was symbolically accomplished when Moses 
in the wilderness sealed with the blood of animals the covenant 
between Jehovah and the people. This is essentially the idea of 
Isaiah, chap. 53. With this is perhaps associated also the thought 
that such covenant relation of God with sinful men involves con¬ 
fession of sin on man’s part and forgiveness on God’s part. It is 
in any case distinctly implied that the spirit which Jesus exemplifies 
in his death must be the spirit and principle of his disciples, and 
there is no suggestion that this death is of value save to such as thus 
accept as theirs the life-principle of Jesus. 
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There remain two passages in the synoptic gospels which call for 
brief discussion. 

Luke 22:37. For I say to you that this which is written must be accomplished 
in me, And he was reckoned with lawless men: for that which concemeth me 
hath fulfilment. 

Luke 24:25, 26. O foolish and slow of heart to believe in all that the prophets 
have spoken! Behoved it not the Christ to suffer these things, and to enter into 
his glory ? 

Into the critical and exegetical problems which these passages 
present it will not be necessary to enter here. It is sufficient to say 
that taking the passages as they stand they indicate that Jesus found 
in the Old Testament certain ideals of life and conduct which he 
felt it needful for him to follow and which involved for him a death 
at the hands of his opponents. This fact, and the nature of those 
ideals we have already discovered in the other passages which we 
have examined, in which we have also discovered that Jesus looked 
upon these ideals as of universal application and obligation. 

But the thought of Jesus about the meaning of his death is con¬ 
veyed not only in express teaching concerning it, but in his attitude 
in the presence of it. One of the passages already discussed, Mark 
8:31 ff., is the first to demand our consideration under this head also. 
Jesus having predicted his rejection by the Jews, and his death in 
consequence, and Peter having strongly rejected this thought, Jesus 
turns on him with the words: “Get thee behind me Satan, Thou think- 
est not the thoughts of God but those of men. ,, The word “Satan” 
indicates that to Jesus Peter was at that moment a tempter. And 
this signifies in turn that the thought that Peter presented was one 
that appealed to Jesus, but which he instantly recognized and put 
away as not in accordance with God’s thought. And this means 
that the death that he had predicted was repulsive to him, that he 
shrank from it, that his facing it was a matter of courageous devotion 
to duty, not a choice of that which was agreeable. 

This attitude Jesus maintained to the end; his feeling of repug¬ 
nance for death only grew more intense as he drew nearer to it. It 
is expressed again in the prayer in Gethsemane: 

Abba, Father, all things are possible to thee; remove this cup from me; 
howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt (Mark 14:36). 
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Here as before there is evident the shrinking with horror from death, 
and yet the resolute going forward to death. Only, as it draws 
nearer, there springs up the hope that possibly he may escape it 
consistently with God’s will. But this he sees is not to be, and he 
goes forward unflinchingly to his death. 

This horror of death cannot be the mere dread of physical pain, 
or of the act of dissolution. Many a hard-hearted criminal has faced 
death with a calmness and an indifference which are wholly lacking 
in Jesus. Many a martyr has gone to the stake with songs of triumph 
on his lips, and with a positive exultation in his fate which made 
him almost indifferent to pain. But Jesus cannot die thus. The 
only credible answer to the question, why is this so, is found in the 
language in which he first speaks of his death distinctly. He is to 
die rejected by his people. His death is the culmination of his nation’s 
hostility to God his Father. All this is too terrible to him, too full 
of horror to permit either the calm indifference of the man to whom 
sin is no evil, or the exulting joy of the martyr. This dread of death, 
this pain under the sense of what death means to him reaches its 
climax in the experience of the cross: “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ?” These words are from the Twenty-second 
Psalm, which portrays the experience of a godly man who is suffer¬ 
ing most keenly at the hands of his foes and cannot understand how 
the righteous God can permit it, how the God who loves him can 
thus apparently leave him in the hands of his enemies. The language 
is that of deep perplexity, of a soul which can put no other interpre¬ 
tation upon the facts than that God has forgotten him; yet in the 
midst of these facts he refuses to surrender his faith in God, and in 
the same words in which he expresses his perplexity and boldly puts 
upon the events the interpretation which seems to him the only 
possible one, expresses also his faith in God: “My God , my God!” 
In the latter part of the psalm he issues from the storm into the calm¬ 
ness of quiet trust. But the first part expresses as real a faith as the 
latter. For there is no stronger faith than that of him who clings 
to God in the face of what seems to him convincing evidence that 
God has forgotten him. It is certainly fair to presume that the 
words on Jesus’ lips have the meaning which they bear in the 
psalm. He, too, in the midst of sufferings which perhaps cloud his 
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intellectual clearness, and certainly seem to him to mean that God 
has deserted him to his enemies, he, too, refuses to doubt God, and 
clings to him still in the words, “My God , my God!” And, as in the 
case of the psalmist, so in his case also, after the storm there ensues 
the calm, and he yields up his spirit with the calm and trustful words: 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

The attitude of Jesus toward his death is then consistent through¬ 
out. It is to him the dreadful result of human sin, from which, 
because it is this, he shrinks with horror, but to which, because it is 
necessary in order that men may be delivered from sin, and there¬ 
fore is for him God's will, he unflinchingly goes forward. 

It thus appears also that Jesus looked upon his suffering and 
death as vicarious, endured for others and for their deliverance. 
Yet it must also be observed that in his teaching as recorded in the 
oldest records of his teaching he never definitely made it the basis 
of the forgiveness of sins. 8 

It remains therefore for us to ask what he taught expressly concern¬ 
ing forgiveness. The essential elements of his teaching are found in 
the following passages: 

That ye may know that the Son of Man hath authority on earth to forgive 
sins .... (Mark 2:10). 

Verily I say unto you, All their sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, 
and their blasphemies wherewithsoever they shall blaspheme: but whosoever 
shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an 
eternal sin. (Mark 3:28, 29.) 

Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she 
loved much. (Luke 7:27; cf. 48-50*) 

Think ye that these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, because 
they suffered these things? I tell you Nay: but except ye repent, ye shall all 
in like manner perish. (Luke 13:2, 3; cf. 4, 5.) 

And he spake this parable: A certain man had a fig tree planted in his vine¬ 
yard; and he came seeking fruit thereon, and found none. And he said unto 
the vinedresser, Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit on this fig tree, and 
find none: cut it down; why doth it also cumber the ground ? And he answer¬ 
ing saith unto him, Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall dig about it and 
dung it: and if it bear fruit henceforth, well; but if not, thou shalt cut it down. 
(Luke 13:6-9.) 

But the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes 

8 On Matt. 26:28, cf. above, pp. 425 f. 
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unto heaven, but smote his breast saying, God, be merciful to me a sinner. I 
say unto you, This man went down to his house justified rather than the other: 
for everyone that exalteth himself shall be humbled; but he that humbleth him¬ 
self shall be exalted (Luke 18:13, 14). 

And Jesus said unto him, Today is salvation come to this house, forasmuch 
as he also is a son of Abraham (Luke 19:9). 

For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses. (Matt. 6:14, 15.) 

To these passages should also be added, Matt. 18:21-35, and 
Luke, chap. 15, which though of capital importance are not printed 
because of their length and familiarity. 

The usual words for “forgive” (atyrjfu) and “forgiveness” ( a<f>e - 
<w) as employed in reference to sin are undoubtedly taken from 
the legal vocabulary of the time, and refer to remission of, or for¬ 
bearing to enforce, a debt or penalty. To forgive a sinner is to 
forbear to punish him, or not to enforce a claim against him. To 
forgive sins is to remit the penalty which would otherwise be enforced. 
Yet it is evident that the term as used by Jesus transcends the limits 
of the strictly legal sense. The parable of the prodigal son, to cite 
but one example, indicates that the repentant sinner is not simply 
released from punishment, but positively received into the fellow¬ 
ship and favor of his father. 

Of the condition of forgiveness there is in the teaching of Jesus 
in the synoptic gospels a fourfold statement. It is sometimes said 
to be repentance, sometimes faith, sometimes love of Christ, some¬ 
times forgiveness of others. Yet this fourfoldness is only apparent. 
There is in fact but one condition. Repentance involves, on the one 
side, a tuming-away from the sin in which one has been living and, 
on the other, the beginning to live in a new and right way. That repent¬ 
ance in this sense is a condition of forgiveness, has its obvious ground 
in the fact that only when one has given over sin and turned toward 
righteousness can the righteous Father look upon the sinner with 
approval. And this in turn suggests what is also suggested by the 
variety of the conditions of forgiveness named in different pas¬ 
sages, that forgiveness, involving the reception of the sinner into the 
fellowship and favor of God, is of necessity conditioned on the sinner 
himself becoming essentially right. Such essential righteousness 
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may express itself in, and be shown to exist by, repentance, faith 
toward Jesus, or love for him, or the forgiveness of others. 

The nature of forgiveness and the essentially ethical character 
of its condition are further indicated by the fact that the forgiveness 
which men are required to exercise toward their fellow-men is not 
the ignoring of wrong unrepented of, but the passing-over of the 
wrong which the wrongdoer has abjured. Men are never enjoined 
by Jesus to “forgive” unrepentant wrongdoers. “If thy brother 
sin, rebuke him, and if he repent, forgive him; and if he sin against 
thee seven times in a day and seven times turn again and say, I repent, 
thou shalt forgive him.” God himself offers no forgiveness to the 
unrepentant or the unforgiving; neither does he ask of men that 
they shall forgive the unrepentant. Forbearance toward the unre¬ 
pentant sinner God exercises, and bids men exercise, but not forgive¬ 
ness. 

This also makes it clear why there is a sin which hath no forgive¬ 
ness. The sin itself is apparently the assumption of an attitude of 
hostility toward truth, the speaking against the Spirit of God himself. 
This attitude, Jesus conceived, may itself become fixed, an eternal sin, 
and hence intrinsically unforgivable. Forgiveness of sin still con¬ 
tinuing is for a holy being a moral contradiction. 

It thus appears that, according to the teaching of Jesus, the con¬ 
dition of divine forgiveness is distinctly ethical. God approves and 
receives into fellowship not the man who has never sinned (of such 
Jesus knows none) and not the unrepentant sinner, but the sinner who 
with full purpose of heart turns from his sin to live righteously. Of 
a condition of forgiveness outside the man himself Jesus never speaks. 
His own suffering and death are effective in bringing about forgive¬ 
ness because in them he exemplifies that relation to God and to men 
which God approves. Its significance in relation to forgiveness is 
in the revelation of the conditions of obtaining divine approval. But 
he alone is forgiven, received into divine approval, who appropriating 
this revelation fulfils the ethical condition therein revealed. 

[‘‘The Teaching of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel” will be discussed in the July issue.] 
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This school as it exists in Germany today began, as was noted in a 
former article, with the publication of Stucken’s Astralmythen , I, 
Abraham , 1896, and II, Lot , 1897. The older theory of Goldziher, 
which depended largely on etymologies, was long since discredited. 
Stucken based his theory on certain features of the narratives, for 
which he collected an amazing number of parallels from all over the 
world. Such parallels, however interesting they may be, are not 
convincing. It may happen that certain features of a tale, that is 
historical, may be analogous to certain features of a mythical story 
which comes from the antipodes. 

Winckler, in his Geschichte Israels , Vol. II (1900), adopted and 
extended this point of view. He, however, built less upon parallels 
from remote nations, and more upon the recurrence of characteristic 
numbers. In his view the four wives of Jacob are the four phases 
of the moon; the twelve sons are the twelve months; the seven children 
of Leah are the gods of the days of the week; the three-hundred pieces 
of silver given to Benjamin are the thirty days of the last month; the 
five changes of raiment are the five intercalary days. Building in part 
upon such analogies, and in part upon the undeniable fact that the 
Hebrews are of Semitic origin, and probably inherited a part of the 
Semitic stock of myth and tradition, Winckler analyzes the early narra¬ 
tives of Israel’s history into what he considers their fundamental 
elements. He naturally begins with the narratives of Abraham, the 
stories concerning whom revolve about Hebron. With Abraham Lot 
is associated, so the two must be the gemini, called by the Romans 
Castor and Pollux. Abraham’s wife Sarah was also his sister; it is 
quite clear, therefore, that they are identical with Tammuz and Ishtar, 
who in Babylonian mythology bore similar relations to each other. 
In Babylonia Ishtar was the daughter of the moon-god, Sin. Abraham 
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must have been a moon-god, for the biblical traditions represent 
him as migrating first from Ur, the center of the worship of the moon- 
god in southern Babylonia, and then from Haran, the home of this 
cult in northern Mesopotamia. Confirmation of this view is found in 
many other details. The 318 men with which Abraham put to flight the 
armies of Cherdolaomer and his allies are the 318 days during which 
the moon is visible during the year. Kirjatharba, the old name of 
Hebron, means “the city of four, ,, but Arba must be the name of a god, 
as in the Assyrian city-name, Arba-ili, since in Babylonia all gods are 
denoted by numbers. “Four” as a designation of a god can only 
refer to the moon, the number representing its four phases. The other 
center of Abrahamic tradition is Beersheba, “the seven wells.” Seven, 
like four in Kirjatharba, must be the name of a god. This deity 
must also be the moon-god, since the number designates the number 
of days in each of his phases. Since the traditions concerning Isaac 
are also connected with Beersheba, Isaac, too, is the same moon-god. 

The Jacob narratives are next taken up, but the way in which 
Winckler makes Jacob a moon-hero has already been indicated in 
describing his method. The third chapter is occupied with a discus¬ 
sion of Joseph, who is recognized as the hero of the tribe of Ephraim, 
the center of whose traditions was Shechem. Winckler identi¬ 
fies Joseph with the Baal-berith of Jud. 8:33, whom, as noted in a 
former article, his pupil Erbt regards as a deity which played a very 
important rdle in the history. Winckler sees in Joseph a different 
circle of traditions from those embodied in the Abraham and Jacob 
legends. Joseph is a Tammuz and a sun-god. As in Babylonia the 
sun-god was the son of the moon-god, so the sun-god Joseph was the 
son of the moon-god Jacob. It was for this reason that tradition 
connected Joseph in marriage with the daughter of a priest of the 
Egyptian temple at On, for the god of On, Re, was also a sun-god. 
The dream of Joseph in which his father and brethem did obeisance 
to him, indicates that the moon and stars are inferior to the sun. The 
story that Joseph was cast into a pit, is a survival of the story of the 
descent of Ishtar, the sister of Joseph-Tammuz, into the underworld. 
Joseph’s guarding of his father’s flocks is a form of the sun-myth, 
for in such myths the spring-sun is now represented as a shepherd and 
now as a hunter. 
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Edom-Esau is treated next. He, too, is a sun-myth. His hairi¬ 
ness and redness are both proofs of this. He is a hunter, the myth 
of the sun of springtime taking this form in Edom rather than the 
shepherd form which it assumed in the Joseph-story. Moses, also, 
under Winckler’s touch becomes a sun-myth. He, too, is Tammuz- 
Yahweh-Osiris. The proofs in this case do not afford such striking 
analogies, but his horns suggest the “Possessor of horns,” an epithet of 
an Arabian god, and the staff with which he performs magic wonders 
is the staff of Orion, borne by Tammuz-Yahweh. 

Joshua, again, is, to Winckler, but Moses in another form. He is 
a Yahweh hero, whom Winckler identifies with Baal-Tamar, or 
Baalat-Tamar, lord of the palm tree. Joshua was the hero of 
Benjamin—the form that the myth took in that tribe. The Judges 
are, to Winckler’s view, no more historical. Ehud is a sun-myth, 
Gideon, Abimelech, Jephthah, and Jair moon-gods, while Samson is 
so surely a sun-myth that Winckler does not even stop to prove it. 
In these arguments numbers again play an important part: Gideon’s 
three-hundred men make it impossible to regard him in any other 
light than a moon-god, while Jair’s thirty sons who rode on thirty 
asses and who possessed thirty cities are enough to condemn him to 
the same limbo. Nor does the mythological material cease with the 
period of the Judges. Saul, who attacked the Ammonites at Jabesh 
Gilead by night, and who had 300,000 men from Israel and 30,000 
from Judah is a moon-hero—a conclusion which is confirmed by the 
seven sons of his in II Samuel, 21. Jonathan, on the other hand, 
is a sun-hero. Saul’s consultation of the witch of Endor is an element 
of a sun-myth which has been grafted on to the moon-myths. It is 
identical with the myth of Gilgamesh, who in Babylonia sought his 
friend Eabani in the underworld. 

Winckler’s method finds its greatest triumph in the stories of 
David, who under his touch dissolves into a perfect galaxy of sun- 
myths. David is a Tammuz. This is proved by his shepherd boy¬ 
hood, by his fights with the lion, the bear, and with Goliath, by his 
marriage with Bathsheba, who is an Ishtar, and by his conquests of 
Jerusalem, Ammon, and Moab. The solar character of David is 
further shown by the presence of the same myths in another form in 
his family history. The story of Amnon and Tamar is, in Winckler’s 
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view, but another form of the myth of Tammuz and Ishtar. Tamar’s 
“garment of divers colors” being Joseph’s coat, which naturally 
reappears here since both are but legendary transformations of a 
garment of the goddess Ishtar. Absalom, moreover, is, in Winckler’s 
view, only a sun-myth. The story of Nabal and Abagail is also but 
the story of Tammuz and Ishtar over again. This accounts for 
Nabal’s death. Similarly, through nearly eighty pages of discussion, 
the solar character of the David stories is traced. Solomon, as the son 
of David, partakes of his solar character. Some features of the narra¬ 
tive, such as the number of his wives, his marriage with a princess of 
Musru , (which Winckler holds to be a North Arabian country and 
not Egypt), his enormous wealth, the visit of the queen of Sheba, and 
the three adversaries who arose against him exhibit mythological 
influence upon the narratives of his reign. 

These views Winckler has since expressed with greater or less 
fulness and some modifications in detail in a number of publications. 
These publications are: Himmels- und Weltenbild der Babylonier 
als Grundlage der Weltanschauung und Mythologie oiler Volker, 1901; 
Abraham als Babylonier , 1903; the third edition of Schrader’s 
Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testament , the first half of which 
Winckler rewrote; Der alte Orient und die Geschichtsjorschung , 
1906; and Die jungsten Kampfer wider den Panbabylonismus , 1907. 
In his Arabisch-Semitisch-Orientalisch , 1901, he found the same 
astromythological basis for many of the stories of early Moham¬ 
medanism. 

Professor Zimmem, of Leipzig, belongs to the same pan-Baby¬ 
lonian school, though in his publications he has not given quite so 
much prominence as Winckler to mere numbers, nor wandered quite 
so far in pursuit of the phases of the moon. The second half of the 
third edition of Schrader’s Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testament, which 
treats of the religion, is from Zimmerxi’s pen. He finds much Baby¬ 
lonian influence in the Bible. Although he introduces many features 
of his own, he follows in general the lines laid down by Gunkel in his 
Schopjung und Chaos , on which he had been a colaborer, having sup¬ 
plied the Assyriological material for Gunkel. Zimmem holds ( KA T 3 , 
376 ff.) that the adoption of the Babylonian flood-story and its incor¬ 
poration into the Old Testament, shows that the Hebrews identified 
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Yahweh with Marduk. It was natural, therefore, that in course of time 
they should apply to the Messiah stories told of Marduk. These were 
taken over by the early Christians, who were Jews, into Christianity 
and applied to Jesus. The Babylonian Marduk is accordingly 
largely responsible, in Zimmem’s view, for the biblical pictures of 
Yahweh and of Christ. The conception of the pre-existence of Christ 
expressed in the Epistle to the Colossians and in the Gospel of John 
arose from the application to him, through the medium of Jewish 
apocalyptic, of conceptions originally entertained of Marduk. The 
wonderful birth of Christ (Matt., chap, i, Luke, chaps, i and 2, and 
Rev., chap. 12) is, he holds, an adaptation of a story of the birth of 
Marduk. The fight of Michael with the dragon is a late borrowing 
of Marduk’s battle with Tiamat. The conception of Christ as a 
kingly Redeemer shows, he contends, the influence of the Alexander- 
Gilgamesh myth. In the accounts of the passion of Christ many 
Babylonian elements are also traced. With his weeping over Jeru¬ 
salem and his agony Zimmem compares Assurbanipal who appears in 
the character of a penitent-expiator according to two inscriptions, 
and who in Zimmem’s opinion was the prototype of the “Servant of 
Yahweh” in Isaiah, chap. 53. The death of Christ is the death of 
Marduk and Tammuz; his descent to hell, the story of Ishtar’s de¬ 
scent retold; his resurrection,a repetition of the resurrection of Marduk 
and Tammuz; the ascension of Christ is compared to that of Ishtar 
and Nergal and to the Parsee conception of the ascent of the soul to 
heaven; while his enthronement at the right hand of God is the 
enthronement of Marduk, described in the creation epic. The marriage- 
feast of the Lamb in the Apocalypse is said to be the marriage of Mar¬ 
duk and Zarpanit at the Babylonian new year’s festival. The parousia 
finds a parallel in the story of Bel and Labbu, while a prototype to 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is found in the Babylonian triad of Ea, 
Marduk, and the fire-god. All the twelves in the Bible, from the 
twelve sons of Jacob in Genesis to the twelve gates of the New 
Jerusalem in Revelation, are said to be influenced by the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. Zimmern, like Gunkel, deals more with the New 
Testament than Winckler does. He also finds his points of influence 
in various myths, in few of which the astral element is emphasized; 
but his applications cut as deeply as those of Winckler, and, because 
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of the examples he has selected, strike nearer to the heart of the 
commonly accepted Christian teaching. 

Pastor Alfred Jeremias is a thorough convert to Winckler’s method 
of investigating history and of interpreting the Old Testament. He 
and Winckler have begun a series of pamphlets in the defense of pan- 
Babylonianism entitled Im Katnpj um den alien Orient. In Jemimas’ 
large work, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alien Orients , the second 
edition of which appeared in 1906, Winckler’s astro-mythological 
methods as well as most of his results are adopted. Like Winckler he 
makes much in his mythological argument of the r 61 e played by num¬ 
bers in the early narratives of the Bible. He does not always deny, 
however, all historical character to the patriarchs. In spite of the 
mythical elements which he finds in the Jacob stories, he holds, for 
example, that Jacob was a historical person. While claiming that the 
twelve sons of Jacob are the zodiacal signs, he admits that they, too, 
may have been historical personages, for he adds real history some¬ 
times coincides with mythology in this matter of numbers. His illus¬ 
tration of this is even more telling than Jeremias seems to realize. 
The Kaiser, he says, has six sons and a daughter, a number which 
corresponds to the seven planets including Venus—an admission 
which reveals in Jeremias a saving sense of humor. Should this 
sense prove contagious, and the other members of the pan-Babylonian 
school be exposed to it, the investigations of this school might yet be 
transferred to a solid foundation. 

Jensen’s chief contribution to the work of this astro-mythological 
school is his great book Das Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur , 
1906, though, as noted in a former article, an acute paper of his on 
Elamite proper names had an important influence in starting the 
whole movement. In the larger work just referred to Jensen with 
characteristic originality takes a path of his own. 

His starting-point is the Gilgamesh epic, of which he has been a 
student for many years, having translated and annotated it for the 
sixth volume of Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. This epic 
consists of various legends and myths from different ages woven to¬ 
gether around the fortunes of the hero Gilgamesh. It opens with a 
description of a great oppression in the city of Erech. Gilgamesh 
apparently came to the help of the city, and became its ruler. Soon 
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his rule became so unpopular, that at the cry of his subjects the god¬ 
dess Aruru created a rival, Eabani. In the story of the creation of 
this wild man, we have a parallel to the account of Adam’s creation 
in Genesis, chap. 2. Through the charms of a woman, Eabani was 
enticed to Erech and became the friend of Gilgamesh. The story of 
this enticement affords a parallel to Genesis, chap. 3. Eabani be¬ 
came the friend and companion of Gilgamesh, and together they 
chastized Elam, invading the sacred grove of its god, Humbaba. 
Later the goddess Ishtar fell in love with Gilgamesh, and when her 
love was spumed, ascended to heaven and complained of him to her 
father Anu. Anu then created for Ishtar a heavenly bull, to destroy 
these men, but they fought with the bull and killed him. Finally, 
Ishtar secured the death of Eabani, after which Gilgamesh determined 
to seek out his ancestor, Pamapishtim, who had been deified, to leam 
his secret of immortality, and to be cured of a loathsome disease with 
which Ishtar had smitten him. In order to do this he had to under¬ 
take a long journey, traverse the steep mountains of Mashu , the passes 
of which were guarded by scorpion-men, pass through a park of pre¬ 
cious stones, cross both the “Salt River” and the “Waters of Death” 
to the Island of the Blessed. All this he accomplished and heard 
from Pamapishtim the story of the deluge.. The epic concludes with a 
canto devoted to the efforts of Gilgamesh to obtain access to his dead 
friend Eabani, and to bring him back to life. Jensen regards all the 
stories of the poem as various phases of a sun-myth, and in his latest 
interpretation of it, thinks that the localities referred to mark the track 
of the sun. Thus the mountains of Mashu are the Lebanons, the 
“park of precious stones” is the Phoenician coast, the “Salt River,” 
the Mediterranean Sea, and the “Waters of Death,” the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In a book of more than a thousand pages this scholar has endeav¬ 
ored to prove that all the biblical stories and nearly all that is regarded 
as biblical history are but transformations of one or another of 
the parts of the stories of the epic. He takes Israel tribe by tribe and 
grouping together all the tales connected with each tribe, seeks to find 
the points of resemblance between them and Gilgamesh, Eabani, or 
Pamapishtim. In this way Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Esau, Eleasar 
(Gen.,chap. 24), Moses, Aaron, Joshua, Gideon, Abimelech, Jephthah, 
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Samson, Samuel, Saul, David, Absalom, Solomon, Hadad (I Kings 
ii 117 ff.), Elijah, Ahab, Elisha, Baasha, Jonah, Tobias, Tobit, Jesus, 
and John the Baptist—time would fail to tell of all—are, when their 
masks are pierced, nothing but one of the three heroes of the epic. 
Sarah, Dinah, and other women—Zipporah, Rachel, Rebecca—are 
but transformed “hierodules.” 

Jensen’s method at its best may be seen by a glance at one of his 
strongest cases—the argument by which he proves that Saul and his 
servant (I Sam., chap, q), are but Eabani and the hierodule in another 
form. 

1. Eabani was with a hierodule—a Saul was with a servant, 
servant of Ishtar. 

2. Eabani was invited by the hierodule Saul was invited by the servant to go 
to go with her to Erech to Gil- with him to a city to Samuel, 
gamesh. 

3. Eabani agreed. Saul agreed. 

4. They came to the city of Gil- They came to the city of Samuel, 
gamesh. 

5. There a feast was being celebrated. There a feast was being celebrated. 

6. They met with maidens (or women). They met with maidens. 

7. They indicated to Eabani where to They indicated to Saul and his servant 

find Gilgamesh. where to find Samuel. 

8. Eabani had been announced to Saul was announced to Samuel the 

Gilgamesh by two dreams. day before by a dream. 

9. Eabani came to Gilgamesh. Saul came to Samuel. 

10. And was by him entertained as a And was by him entertained as a guest, 
guest. 

This is one of Jensen’s strongest instances. The points of resemblance 
are here much more numerous and more close than is usually the case. 
Even including the dreams the experiences are not different from 
those which are happening every year to those who travel in the Orient. 
But for the dreams to announce the coming, the present writer could by 
this method prove that at least once in his life he, too, has been Eabani. 

Jensen apparently believes that the narratives in which he can 
detect these Gilgamesh sagas are entirely unhistorical. As an illus¬ 
tration the stories of Ahab may be taken. Noting that Omri is 
mentioned in the inscription of Mesha, king of Moab, and that on the 
black obelisk of Shalmeneser Jehu is called Omri’s son, Jensen 
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declares that Jehu was the son and successor of Omri, and that Ahab, 
Ahaziah, and Jotham were introduced into the narrative under the 
influence of the myth. The fact that Shalmeneser mentions Ahab 
also in one of his inscriptions, is brushed aside. The Asyrian form 
of the name ( A-ha-ab-bu ^"Sir-'-la-ai) is sufficiently different from 
the Hebrew form of the name to permit Jensen to deny that it 
refers, as is generally supposed, to “Ahab the Israelite.” 

The most surprising part of Jensen’s book is, however, his treat¬ 
ment of Jesus. All the important events of Christ’s life he regards 
as forms of the Gilgamesh myths. Indeed, he no longer calls the 
writings of the four Evangelists gospels; they are now “mythographs.” 

The birth stories Jensen regards as an element foreign to the main 
source. John the Baptist is, however, Eabani, whom Jesus-Gil- 
gamesh at the baptism seeks. The temptation of Jesus in the wilder¬ 
ness is but a form of Eabani’s intercourse with the sun-god in the 
desert. As Eabani returned to Erech, Jesus returned to Nazareth. 
His residence is in the “mythographs” removed to Capernaum, so 
that on the Sea of Galilee versions of the flood-stories, crossing the 
sea in a storm, etc., may be told of him. All such stories are accord¬ 
ingly versions of Pamapishtim’s adventures. Similarly the sending 
of the demons into the herd of swine, the feeding of the four thousand 
with seven loaves, the feeding of the five thousand, the transfiguration 
on a mountain, the entombment, the resurrection, and the ascension, 
are all mythical, being forms of the hydra-headed Gilgamesh epic. 
Even Herodias is an Ishtar and her daughter a “hierodule.” Jesus 
was crucified at the Passover and not at the Feast of Tabernacles 
because as a sun-god the autumn festival would have been unsuited 
to his resurrection! 

The life of the simple folk of the Orient consists of a limited num¬ 
ber of experiences. These experiences naturally center about foun¬ 
tains and streams as they cannot live apart from water. Struggles 
with wild animals and with other tribes are also universal experiences. 
The mystery of death, too, and the life of the shades oppresses all and 
fascinates the imagination of all peoples. But to Jensen everyone who 
sits by a well or a stream must be Eabani; no one can cross a river or 
lake without becoming a Pamapishtim myth; no one can take part 
in a fight without becoming Gilgamesh. 
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The members of this astro-mythological school agree that the high 
civilization of Babylonia enabled it to exert a profound influence upon 
the lands to the west of it. They also agree that large parts of the 
biblical material is a compound of Babylonian myths, and in a few 
instances they agree as to what particular myth has exerted the 
formative influence. Winckler and his followers stand, however, in a 
different class from Jensen. They allow for various astral elements— 
sun-myths, moon-myths, and zodiacal myths—while Jensen confines 
the influence to sun-myths alone and narrows that to the cycle of sun- 
myths which happen to be embodied in one great epic. If the premises 
on which these theories are erected are true in any degree, it would 
seem probable that Winckler, who allows for the play of a larger 
circle of influences, has more nearly represented the real course of 
events than Jensen has. 

What are we to think of all this work? In what degree is it 
true ? Two things must be conceded to these investigators: (i) Baby¬ 
lonian civilization must have exerted a great influence upon the less 
civilized peoples who surrounded them; and (2) there are cases in 
which it is pretty clear that a story has been heightened by taking up 
into itself an astral element or parts of a sun-myth. These investiga¬ 
tors have at the bottom, accordingly, sound principles. The appli¬ 
cation of these principles to concrete cases in the Bible is, however, a 
difficult matter. To do it successfully certain other facts must be 
remembered—principles which these investigators have too often 
ignored, though Winckler and Gunkel have here sinned far less 
seriously than Jensen. These principles are the following: 

1. Not all stories are sun or astral myths. Anthropological studies 
have shown that a substratum of terrestrial events lie at the bottom 
of such ancient stories. Most of the Babylonian stories—even those 
in the Gilgamesh epic have in them as a basis the deeds of a half¬ 
legendary hero. As Professor Jastrow has shown, the astral element 
was in Babylonia itself a development relatively later than the terres¬ 
trial. One evidence of this is that the Babylonian word for planet was 
bibbu , “sheep.” They had long inspected sheep’s livers for omens 
before they turned to the stars, and accordingly transferred to the 
heavens the name of the earthly animal. 

2. Even if an astral or mythical element be recognized in some 
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biblical stories—as, for example, those of Samson—it does not follow 
that this was borrowed from Babylonia. It has long been recognized 
that the psychological processes of men are similar the world over, 
and that working on similar objective elements of life they reach 
similar results. To overlook this fact is unscientific. 

3. Such similarity of myth as is found among the ancient Semites 
is much more likely to be due to the influence of their common desert 
and oasis environment in Arabia—the primitive Semitic cradle land— 
combined with similarity of psychological process, than to borrowing 
from Babylonia. All the Semitic peoples had the same heritage of 
myth, and many of the common features might better be called pan- 
Semitic than pan-Babylonian. None of these myths which originated 
in oasis life 1 can rightly be traced to Babylonian influence unless 
they contain features which could have originated in Babylonia 
alone. 

4. The assumption of both Wincklcr and Jensen seems to be that 
a tale once embodied in literature exerts a lasting influence upon non¬ 
literary peoples. It is a nice question, and one which w r e are not yet 
in a position to answer scientifically, whether folklore has more greatly 
influenced literature, or literature, folklore. The influence has, no 
doubt, been reciprocal, but in early times it seems likely that greater 
power was exerted upon literature by folklore, than could be exerted 
in the opposite direction. At least it is unscientific to suppose that 
the form of a tale which in Babylonia was enshrined in literature is 
responsible for every other form of it which may be found in adjacent 
countries. 

5. The greatest defect in the methods of this school—though here 
Jensen and Zimmem sin much more flagrantly than the others—is a 
failure to distinguish between documents which are approximately 
contemporary with the events recorded and documents which are 
removed by several centuries from the events which they describe. 
In the latter we may rightly look for considerable influence from myth 
and legend, in the former it is unthinkable that myth should have dis¬ 
torted the original picture out of all resemblance to its former self. 
This consideration makes Jensen’s treatment of Jesus ludicrous. 

If biblical research is to reap any advantages from the elements of 

* See the writer’s Sketch of Semitic Origins , chaps, ii and iii. 
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truth in the work of the pan-Babylonian school, four principles must 
guide the investigators: 

1. There must be due recognition of historical principles in hand¬ 
ling documents. Events recorded in contemporary documents can 
seldom be mythical. 

2. It must be recognized that a historical element, even if legen¬ 
dary, is usually combined with a myth when the myth is told as 
history. 

3. The pan-Semitic elements of religious myths must not all be 
credited to Babylonia. Myths of the primitive prototypes of Ishtar 
and Tammuz are far older than Babylonia, and their presence among 
an ancient people is evidence of Semitic kinship, but not of Baby¬ 
lonian influence. Babylonian influence can only rightly be claimed 
when Babylonian forms of their names are present. 

4. Borrowing from Babylonia can only be predicated in cases 
where elements of the Babylonian civilization or conceptions clearly 
native to Babylonia are present. For example, it is clear that the 
flood-story originated in southern Babylonia. No experience of resi¬ 
dents of Arabia or Syria could give rise to it. The Creation epic is 
clearly Babylonian. There the struggle with the waters in the marsh¬ 
lands gave rise to the conception that the world originated in a struggle 
with a sea-dragon. The names Sarai, Milcah, and Haran clearly 
point to Mesopotamian elements in the stories of Abraham, as do the 
names Mordecai (Marduk) and Esther (Ishtar), to Babylonian ele¬ 
ments in the Book of Esther. The influence of the Creation epic on 
the Jewish apocalypses is also too clear to be successfully disputed. 
Similarly the mystic number in Plato’s Republic , Bk. viii, is pretty 
clearly a borrowing of a mathematical conception which could be 
developed only in an old and high civilization like that of Babylonia, 
and which we know was developed there. In cases such as these 
the influence of Babylonia on the outside world can be established. 
If the pan-Babylonians confined their claims to such instances, we 
should all be pan-Babylonians. 

If the principles here indicated can in the future be followed, and 
the defects of method indicated above be remedied, there are still many 
treasures in this field for the enrichment of biblical knowledge. 
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Romans 3:24. Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus. 

Galatians 2:20. I live and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me: and 
that life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son 
of God, who loved me and gave himself up for me. 

One passage would be called forensic legalism, the other is mystical. 
The theologians have obtained from them different elements of 
doctrine; but shall we think that Paul ever consciously analyzed his 
passionate piety and found in it a compound of ideas ? Works on 
dogmatics have expounded this matter with many careful definitions 
abstract in form, and have given delicate, logical adjustment of dis¬ 
criminated elements, showing the order of justification and sanctifi¬ 
cation, the relation of imputed and inherent righteousness. The effort 
to comprehend these discussions is an intellectual exercise for which 
many devout and thoughtful men today, as they confess, have lost 
feeling and aptitude. The modern historical analysis in works on 
New Testament theology is a scientific improvement, but it seems 
often to unravel the mind of Paul without conveying the thrill and 
throb of his heart. The analysis exhibits a complex idea with various 
elements and various relations. Justification is dissected into forensic 
acquittal and the ethical meaning of making righteous. Faith itself 
is not one but many. It has a scale of meanings from mere belief to 
mystical personal union. Science is promoted by all this analysis, but 
there is a danger that the idea may die under the analysis. Something 
in Paul’s soul fused all these various elements and aspects into unity 
and made the unity almost wildly alive. What is this accompaniment, 
this vital principle, which we tend to lose in the theological treatment ? 
It is Paul’s sense of the fact that Jesus loved him. The problems 
raised by Paul and Luther and Augustine are valid intellectual 
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problems, but they are problems raised by the effort to express ia 
terms of various historical situations of thought the one great unana¬ 
lyzed mystery which cannot be adequately or completely expressed in 
any terms of thought, the mystery of friendship, of spiritual com¬ 
munion between persons. Paul expresses his profound experience in 
relation to Jewish jurisprudential modes of thought and again in 
terms that have totally different analogies. It seems to me that these 
diverse expressions are easily fused and are both eminently natural 
when we read them, as simple untheological piety has often read 
them, as the utterance of friendship, of a spiritual personal relation¬ 
ship which can be interpreted by any pure and high experience of 
human love. 

I should be thrilled by the discovery of a perfect man, but how 
ineffably more would it affect me if I found such a living and present 
ideal to be my friend. Let me suppose him such a friend that he 
would give up place, possession, life itself, in order to help me be the 
good thing I meant to be. Let me suppose that until I met him I had 
vainly sought to quell the rebellions of a passionate nature. Anger, 
resentment, hate, sensuous craving were tyrannies over me, however 
much I, in my better self, hated them. I experienced struggle, failure, 
defeat, self-condemnation. I numbered up my deeds and found that 
a perfect rectitude must condemn me, as I condemned myself. I 
mourned over the warfare of impulse in which I had been hurled to 
and fro from good deeds to bad deeds. 

But then, my friend came. He was stainless, absolutely free from 
warfare, and he was all generosity, sweetness and love. Frail as I was, 
he loved me and gave up everything to help me. He was not simply 
an ideal for my admiration. The magic spell and power of friendship 
was on me. I was lifted up into a new heart, a new being. The 
noble image of his character filled my soul and drove out all solicitations 
of evil. I could not lust or hate, for this was excluded when his inward 
companionship pervaded my heart. He was the very power of God in 
me. I seemed to be living his life. I was a new creature—in him. 
As my nature seemed to merge in his, my better self alone was active. 
The new spirit, which was his influence in me, amounted thus to an 
obedience to God. Then I saw that I need not count up the sum of 
my deeds at all. I was dead to the old condition; it had passed away. 
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Without regard to my defective career, my plus of evil or of good, I 
had been given the privileges of a son of God. I felt that God 
accepted this new man, this new condition due to my friend. God was 
treating me as a good man, though the goodness was not mine but my 
friend’s perfect goodness reigning in me. This simple, heartfelt 
response to my friend’s nature, this self-surrender, this loyalty and 
gratitude, this faith which was a gift to me—God was taking this in 
lieu of the sum of individual deeds which I had tried so hard to per¬ 
form. It was, indeed, my faith and my life, but it was my friend in 
me. God reckoned this faith for a blameless record, yet it was not a 
mere formal reckoning of one thing for another. My faith was really 
goodness, though it was a given goodness, not my creation. I was 
treated as righteous, and I had really begun to be righteous. 

Paul believed that his friend had died to accomplish all this, that 
he had been exalted to a world above, whence he wrought this work of 
love, that he gave glimpses of himself in inner visions, and was an 
abiding inner power and presence through Paul’s new faith and new 
enthusiasm of love. And Paul, as a re-embodiment of the friend who 
was the unique object of God’s love, was heir to the same love and to 
the deathless triumph conferred upon Christ. 

Paul’s language is clear and obvious as the outburst of such 
friendship. The various expressions meet and blend in the glow of 
this personal relationship, while coldly regarded as formulas for a 
system of ideas, they fall apart and demand logical effort. 

This ardent communion of Pauline faith did not even in the early 
times perpetuate itself so passionately and so completely. Many 
apprehended Christ, not in this glowing relation of friendship, but as a 
revealer of the precepts of duty. There came a time when the man¬ 
hood which drew such a spiritual response was viewed as impersonal 
humanity subsumed in the Eternal Logos. But the gospels have 
restored the friend and the friend is still the power of God for us. 
Despite all shiftings of theological conception, the Jesus of the gospels 
is a transforming and abiding experience through whose inward com¬ 
panionship men may experience an influx of God’s life. I will love 
him, said Emerson, as a glorified friend. 
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Assuan is situated near the tropic of Cancer, four hundred miles 
south of Cairo and on the east bank of the Nile, not far to the 
north of the first cataract. Just across the river from Assuan lie the 
island and town of Elephantine, or, as it was called in earlier days, 
Yeb. Assuan was the nearest trading-post to Nubia and so very 
early came to be a market-place for the products of the Soudan. The 
Egyptian officer stationed at Assuan was called “the Governor of the 
Door of the Countries.” Not far away lie the granite quarries which 
furnished the Pharaohs with building stone for their great structures. 
The two fortresses, Assuan and Elephantine, served to protect ancient 
Egypt from the raids of the Ethiopians (Herodotus, ii, 30). These 
two cities now present a fresh claim to our consideration by offering 
indisputable evidence that they constituted the headquarters of a 
Jewish colony, at least as early as the days of Cambyscs, king of Persia 
(529-52 1 b. c.). The first intimation of this fact was furnished by the 
so-called Strassburg Papyrus obtained at Luxor and published by 
Professor Julius Euting. This papyrus is somewhat fragmentary and 
therefore only in part translatable. The more intelligible portions of 
it read as follows: 

The Egyptians have rebelled; we have not abandoned our master and nothing 
has been found wherewith to reproach us. In the fourteenth year of the reign 
of King Darius when our Lord Arsam was on his way to see the King, behold the 
evil deed of the priests of Chnub. They made a conspiracy in the fortress of 

Elephantine with Widrang .... they gave him money and riches. 

And now he has built this wall in the breach of the fortress. There is a well dug 
within the fortress which never lacks water for the cavalry, even if they num¬ 
bered .... they could all drink from this well. The priests of Chnub have 
stopped up this well. If an investigation be made by the judges or the chiefs of 
the counsellors who are stationed in the province of the southern district our 
lord will receive confirmation of what we have said and set forth. 

Though the inscription makes no statement as to its authors, yet 
three facts furnished Professor Clermont-Ganneau the key to their 
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identity. First, the writers are evidently non-Egyptians. They 
differentiate themselves sharply in their conduct from the Egyptians. 
Second, they are Semites, for the inscription is written in Aramaic. 
Third, when they speak of Chnub the god of Elephantine, they do not 
honor him by prefixing to his name the title “god,” as any ordinary 
Semite would undoubtedly have done. Clermont-Ganneau, there¬ 
fore, hazarded the brilliant conjecture that the writers were Hebrews; 
men who believed in the existence of only one god and refused to 
bestow the title upon any other. This conjecture has since been 
splendidly corroborated by the discovery of two collections of papyri 
at Elephantine. The first collection contains eleven documents, all 
in a remarkably good state of preservation. Ten of the eleven record 
certain business transactions in the family of Machseiah, a Jew; the 
eleventh is a promissory note, bearing a good rate of interest, and 
that compounded after a given period. 

Interesting and valuable as such a group of texts 1 is, it is surpassed 
in both particulars by a later discovery. In the Berlin Museum is a 
collection of papyri found by Dr. O. Rubensohn, director of the 
German Society’s excavations at Elephantine in the winter of 1907. 
Three of these papyri have been copied and translated by Professor 
Sachau of Berlin. 2 They are the copy of a letter sent by the Jews of 
Elephantine to Bagoas, the governor of Judah; together with a dupli¬ 
cate of it and a memorandum of the reply received. The original 
letter reads as follows: 

To our Master Bagoas, Governor of Judah: Thy servants Jedoniah and 
his companions, priests in the fortress Yeb. May our Lord the God of Heaven 
greatly increase prosperity for thee at all times and grant thee grace in the sight 
of King Darius and the members of his household, a thousand fold more than thou 
hast now; and may he grant thee long life. Mayst thou be happy and enjoy 
good health continually. 

Now thy servants, Jedoniah and his companions, speak as follows: in the 
month Tammuz in the fourteenth year of King Darius, when Arsam had departed 
and gone to the King, the priests of the god Chnub, who were in the fortress Yeb, 
conspired with Widrang who was Governor (?) and said, “the temple of the God 
Yahu which is in Yeb the fortress, let it be removed thence. ,, Thereupon this 
Widrang, the Commandant (?), sent a letter to his son Nephayan who was captain 

1 For a general view of this first collection, see Dr. R. H. Mode’s article in the 
Biblical World , April, 1907. 

2 Drei aramdische Papyrusurkunden aus Elephantine , 2d ed., 1908. 
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of the garrison in Assuan the fortress, saying, “the temple which is in the fortress 
Yeb is to be destroyed. ,, Thereupon Nephayan led forth Eygptians together 
with other troops. They came to the fortress Yeb with their pick-axes (?). 
They went up into this temple. They razed it to the ground and the pillars of 
stone which were there they broke in pieces; moreover, the seven stone gates, built 
of hewn stone, which were in that temple, they destroyed and turned them upside 
down ( ?). 

The hinges of the bronze doors and the roof which was all of cedar, together 
with the plaster of the wall and other articles which were there, all of them they 
burned with fire. And the sacrificial bowls of gold and silver, and whatever else 
was in this temple, all of it they took and used for themselves. Now from the 
day of the King(s) of Egypt our fathers had built this temple in the fortress Yeb. 
And when Cambyses came to Egypt he found this temple built; and although the 
temples of the gods of Egypt were all destroyed, no one harmed anything in this 
temple. And ever since they did this, we with our wives and children have 
clothed ourselves in sack cloth and have been fasting and praying to Yahu the 
Lord of the Heavens, who has given us vengeance upon this Widrang, the Com¬ 
mandant (?). The anklet of office was removed from his feet and all the goods 
which he had acquired perished; and all who wished evil against this temple 
have been slain and we have seen our desire upon them. 

Even before this, at the time when this harm was done to us, we sent a letter 
to our master and to Johanan, the High Priest and his companions the priests in 
Jerusalem, and to Ostan the brother of Anani. But the nobles of the Jews sent 
us no reply. 

Moreover, from the Tammuz day of the fourteenth year of Darius the King 
even up to this very day, we have clothed ourselves in sack cloth and fasted. Our 
wives are become like widows. We have not anointed ourselves with oil, nor 
drunk wine. Moreover, from that time even unto this day of the seventeenth 
year of Darius the King, meal-offerings, incense-offerings and burnt-offerings 
have not been presented in the temple. 

Now thy servant Jedoniah and his companions and the Jews, all the citizens 
of Yeb, say as follows: If it seem good to our master, let him bethink himself 
upon this temple that it may be built; for we are not permitted to build it. Look 
upon the recipients of thy goodness and of thy favor who are here in Eygpt. 
Let a letter be sent from thee to them concerning the temple of the God Yahu, 
that it may be built in Yeb the fortress just as it was built in former times. And 
they will offer meal-offerings and incense-offerings and burnt-offerings upon the 
altar of the God Yahu in thy name, and we will pray for thee continually; we and 
our wives and our children and all the Jews that are here. If thou doest thus, 
so that this temple may be rebuilt, then there shall be righteousness to thee in the 
sight of Yahu, God of the Heavens, more than that of the man who offers to him 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices to the value of a thousand talents of silver. Con¬ 
cerning the gold, concerning this we have sent, we have given directions. More¬ 
over, we have sent all about the matters in a letter in our name to Delaiah and 
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Shelem&iah, the sons of Sanaballat, the Governor of Samaria. Moreover, Arsam 
knew nothing of all this that has been done to us. On the twentieth day of Mar- 
cheswan, in the seventeenth year of Darius the King. 

A favorable reply to this letter was evidently received as appears 
from the acompanying memorandum of its contents: 

Memorandum of what Bagoas and Delaiah said to me. Memorandum as 
follows: Thou shalt say, in Egypt before Arsam concerning the house of the altar 
of the God of Heavens which was built in Yeb the fortress before our time, prior 
to the time of Cambyses, which Widrang this Commandant (?) destroyed in the 
fourteenth year of Darius the King, that it is to be rebuilt in its place just as it was 
before our time, and meal-offerings and incense-offerings shall be offered upon 
this altar as used to be done formerly. 

The two series of papyri constitute contemporary sources of in¬ 
formation for the reigns of Xerxes I, Artaxerxes I, and Darius II 
(Nothus). They extend from the fourteenth year of Xerxes, 471-470 
b. c., to the seventeenth year of Darius, 408 b. c. The commercial 
documents come down as far as 411 B. c, within three years of the 
date of the letter regarding the temple. The chronological data they 
furnish concerning the reigns of the Persian kings harmonize perfectly 
with the chronology previously ascertained. Furthermore, it seems 
safe to say that on the whole the papyri tend to establish the essential 
correctness of the book of Nehemiah as over against Josephus, with 
reference to the period to which Sanballat belonged. Josephus 
(Ant., xi, 7) tells us that in the reign of Artaxerxes III (Ochus, 
358—337 B. c.) Johanan, the high priest, slew his brother Jason in the 
temple at Jerusalem, probably in a quarrel over the fact that Bagoas, 
the Persian governor, had promised the high priesthood to Jason. 
Diodorus Siculus (xvii, 5, 3) and Strabo agree with Josephus in 
placing Bagoas in the reign of Artaxerxes III. Josephus further¬ 
more makes Sanballat to have been appointed Satrap of Samaria by 
Darius Codomannus (335-323), and to have been a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, under whose authority he erected the Samaritan 
temple on Mt. Gerizim for his son-in-law Manasseh, who had been 
expelled from Jerusalem because of his marriage with a Samaritan 
woman. If this representation by Josephus be chronologically cor¬ 
rect, the activity of Nehemiah must be placed in the reign of Artaxerxes 
III instead of Artaxerxes I, or the Chronicler must be held to have 
accredited to Nehemiah’s age events which belonged about a century 
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later. The papyri, however, enable ns to escape this dilemma by 
establishing the Chronicler’s chronology at this point. The Sachau 
papyri make Bagoas, the sons of Sanballat, and Johanan the high 
priest to be contemporaries of King Darius. That this king is Darius 
Nothus (424-404 B. c.), rather than Artaxerxes Ochus, sometimes 
called Darius, is clear from the following facts: First, the papyri 
speak of the seventeenth year of Darius; but no king after Darius 
II reigned over Egypt for so long a period, and analogies from the 
reigns of Cambyses and Alexander show that the Egyptian custom 
was to count only the years during which the conqueror held possession 
of Egypt, leaving out of account the years of his reign prior to the 
conquest. These colonists, however, being Jews, may possibly not 
have followed the Egyptian custom in this respect. Secondly, the 
governor of Egypt under whom the temple of Yahu was destroyed was 
named Arsam. This is probably the same as the Arxanes, who was 
governor of Egypt in the year 424 b. c., according to Ctesias. Thirdly, 
Widrang, the commandant of Elephantine, is mentioned both in 
the temple letter and in papyri H and J, coming from the third and 
eighth years of Darius, and in the Strassburg Papyrus of Euting which 
narrates events that occurred in the fourteenth year of Darius. This 
seems conclusive of the fact that the king in question is Darius II, 
for H and J record transactions on the part of the grandsons of Mach- 
seiah, who was competent to transact business as early as the four¬ 
teenth year of Xerxes I and had a marriageable daughter by the sixth 
year of Artaxerxes I. Consequently by the reign of Artaxerxes III, 
the grandsons of Machseiah would have been well started upon their 
second century of existence. Johanan, the high priest, to whom a 
request for aid was sent, was apparently grandson of Eliashib, the 
high priest contemporary with Nehemiah (3:1), and in all probability 
as a youth had known the great restorer of the walls of Jerusalem; 
for one grandson of Eliashib was already married in Nehemiah’s day 
(Neh. 13:28). The papyri, therefore, give us an insight into condi¬ 
tions in Palestine, and in the Jewish colony in Egypt, in the generation 
or so immediately following the period of Nehemiah. The narrative 
of Josephus is probably due in part to a confusion of persons bearing 
the same name, a very conceivable thing in the light of the several 
Hoseas, Jedoniahs, Nathans, et al. y mentioned in the papyri 
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The colony had been in existence long before the earliest of these 
papyri, for the temple letter mentions the fact that the temple of 
Yahu had been spared by Cambyses when he destroyed all the Egyp¬ 
tian shrines (525 b. c.). It is quite certain that the community must 
have been formed for some time before they could have mustered 
sufficient means for the erection of a temple so elaborate as this one 
seems to have been. The temple in Jersualem was not restored until 
a score of years after the decree of Cyrus permitting the return. It 
is hardly likely that a community of immigrants under the necessity 
of building a temple de novo would take less time to inaugurate the 
enterprise than did the exiles returning to their old home and to friends 
who had been in undisturbed possession of their lands for a period of 
approximately fifty years; and moreover, finding much of the building 
material of the first temple doubtless still available for use. We can 
therefore, with considerable safety, add a period of twenty-five or thirty 
years prior to the invasion of Cambyses (525 b. c.), and so secure a 
date at least as early as 550 b. c., as the terminus ad quem for the 
origin of the colony. 

The terminus a quo , however, for the present, at least, eludes us. 
It is absolutely impossible to say with any degree of certainty just 
when these Jews entered Egypt. Dr. Redpath would have them to 
be Samaritans, i. e., refugees from the Northern Kingdom, 3 and finds 
support for this hypothesis in the fact that their first letter concerning 
the destroyed temple was not answered, having been sent to the high 
priest in Jerusalem; while the second letter, addressed to the sons of 
Sanballat as well as to the Persian governor, secured the desired 
response. But all the papyri combine in designating the mem 
bers of the colony as either Jews or Aramaeans, the terms being 
used somewhat indiscriminately. It is not probable that the 
colonists would designate themselves Jews in ordinary legal docu¬ 
ments, were they members of that race with whom Jews later 
“had no dealings.” The probability certainly lies on the side 
of their being members of the Southern Kingdom who sought refuge 
in Egypt some time during the dark days before or during the Exile. 
Pfere Lagrange 4 suggests that they were some of the Jews whom Pseudo- 

3 The Guardian, November 13, 1907; cf. W. Bacher, The Jewish Quarterly 
Review, April, 1907, pp. 441 f. 

♦ The New York Review, Vol. Ill (1907), pp. 139 f. 
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Aristaeus, in his famous letter regarding the origin of the Septuagint, 
declares to have been brought into Egypt by the Persians as colonists 
and supposes that the Persians were holding them as a reserve force 
liable to military service. This, however, is pure conjecture; and 
is further weakened by the improbability that Widrang, the military 
commandant of the district, would have done violence to the sacred 
property of Persia’s mercenaries, or allies. Another conjecture is 
offered by Mr. G. A. Hollis 5 to the effect that these Jews were descend¬ 
ants of those taken into captivity with Jehoahaz by Pharaoh Necho 
(II Kings 23:34) in 608 b. c. This suggestion admits neither of 
proof nor disproof in the light of data now accessible. The most enti¬ 
cing theory is that they were the men who insisted upon fleeing to 
Egypt in spite of Jeremiah’s protests, in the days following the fall 
of Jerusalem. But there is no means of showing this to be a fact. 

Whenever the origin, or whatever the purpose of the colony may 
have been, we possess some certain knowledge regarding its internal 
and external relations during the sixty years just prior to the overthrow 
of the Persian power in Egypt in 404 b. c. We see them as late as 
411 b. c., living together in the peaceful transaction of business, 
apparently on the most friendly terms with all their neighbors. The 
Jews form part of a relatively large Aramaean settlement. They 
have business relations with Babylonians, Persians, Egyptians, Arabs, 
and other persons of unknown nationality. They are not isolated 
in a ghetto, or Jewish quarter. They are distributed in different 
quarters (?) of the city. They live in close contact with the non- 
Jewish element in the place. They have Egyptians for next-door 
neighbors. An Egyptian priest owns property in the immediate 
vicinity of the temple of Yahu (E 15) which temple is by the side of 
“the King’s highway” (J 6). The Persian fire-temple (E 19) is ad¬ 
jacent to their possessions. They go to law among themselves in the 
local courts before Widrang, the commandant, or his deputy (H 4); 
they bring suits against Egyptians and others and are sued by them 
without prejudice on account of nationality. A solemn oath by Yahu 
seems to have been accepted by the court as convincing evidence, 
though in one case Mibtachyah takes oath by the Egyptian goddess 
Sati (F 5), probably because her opponent in this case was an Egyptian. 

s Tht Guardian, November 27, 1907. 
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Not only so, but intermarriage with foreigners is apparently without 
reproach. Mibtachyah, the Jewess, marries As-Hor, an Egyptian. 
After the marriage he is known by the good Jewish name, Nathan. 
It is not unlikely, therefore, that he became a proselyte when married. 
This is more probable than that he was a Hebrew provided with both 
a Hebrew and an Egyptian name; for his father carries the good 
Egyptian name, Teos. A similar mixed marriage probably accounts 
for Hosea, the son of Peti-Khnum (B 17). Some of the names seem 
to evidence marriages also between Jews and Babylonians. Jews, 
Persians, Babylonians, Egyptians, and Arabs jostle one another in 
the lists of witnesses to these various legal documents. 

The chief interest of these papyri, however, lies in the information 
they furnish concerning the religious ideals and practices of this Jewish 
community. It is already apparent from what has been said that the 
community was wholly free from any of that exclusive spirit so domi¬ 
nant in Jerusalem in the days of Ezra-Nehemiah. The appeal to the 
sons of Sanballat for aid in the rebuilding of the temple is convincing 
evidence that nothing was known in Elephantine of the bitter hostility 
in Jerusalem between the Jews and Samaritans. We breathe here an 
air of generous tolerance to say the least. Similar breadth of mind 
is exhibited by the laws regulating marriage, divorce, and inheritance. 
Woman is here practically on a plane of equality with man. She may 
buy, sell, and transmit property. She may sue or be sued in court. 
She may divorce her husband just as he may divorce her. This is, 
of course, a marked variation from the Deuteronomic law and, indeed, 
from all Hebrew law, which restricted the right of divorce to the 
husband. The divorce, moreover, is apparently legalized merely by 
the public announcement in the congregation made by the one taking 
the initiative. There is no hint of the writing of divorcement required 
by the Deuteronomic law. The consideration for woman and the dig¬ 
nity conceded to her are far in advance of anything contemplated by 
the laws of the Old Testament. It is significant of the susceptibility 
of the Jews to the influences of environment, a susceptibility exhibited 
all through their history, and accountable in no small measure for 
the magnificence of their final contribution to religious history and 
experience. 

The most striking evidence, however, of adaptability to changing 
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circumstances is furnished by the fact of the existence of a temple of 
Yahu in Elephantine. Here meal-offerings, incense-offerings, and 
burnt-offerings are offered by priests set apart to the service of this 
temple. Deprived of the privileges of the temple at Jerusalem, they 
erect a temple of their own, and are conscious of no guilt in so doing. 
They regard the destruction of this temple and the consequent cessa¬ 
tion of all sacrificial offerings as a grievous calamity, and they set 
themselves to work strenuously to secure permission to repair the 
damage. They are the victims of local persecution at the hands of 
the followers of other cults, but the persecution has but made them 
more zealous in their devotion to their own religious ideas and institu¬ 
tions. They are faithful to Yahu by whom they swear and whose 
name they incorporate in their own. They apparently see no diffi¬ 
culty or occasion for reproach in the fact that there are two temples 
of Yahu, one in Jerusalem and one in Elephantine. They unhesitat¬ 
ingly appeal to the high priest at Jerusalem for aid in the effort to 
restore their own temple. The fact that their appeal remained un¬ 
answered is perhaps suggestive of a different opinion concerning the 
fallen temple on the part of the Jerusalem priesthood. 

What is the significance of this situation and attitude in Ele¬ 
phantine ? What bearing does it all have upon the date of the Deu- 
teronomic law ? Various answers to this question have already been 
suggested. According to some, e. g., Noldeke, 6 the essential truth of 
the view of Wellhausen concerning the age of the law is demonstrated 
by this discovery. Feeling themselves one with the community in 
Jerusalem, they nevertheless do not recognize any law prohibiting 
more than one place of worship. Hence the law in its final form can¬ 
not have been known to them. Therefore that law was not very old 
at that time; consequently it is impossible to place the final edition 
of the law at an earlier date than that of Ezra. The only answer 
necessary to such a proposition as this is that the same kind of argu¬ 
ment would demonstrate the non-existence of the law in the days 
when Onias IV built his temple at Leontopolis (154 b. c.). 

Others with equal confidence claim the victory for the traditional 
point of view. The argument now is as follows: the exiles in Egypt 
build a temple there and offer sacrifices in opposition to the prohibi- 

6 Zcitschrijt jiir Assyriologte , Vol. XXI (1908), pp. 202 f. 
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tions of the Deuteronomic law, and apparently do so in all good con¬ 
science. Violation of the law on the part of religions leaders therefore 
does not imply the non-existence of the law. Consequently the 
Hexateuch may justly be regarded as having been in existence from 
the days of Moses, notwithstanding the acknowledged violations of 
its statutes attested by the early histories. The reply to this claim is 
twofold: first, that the circumstances giving rise to the erection of the 
temple in Elephantine were extraordinary and altogether without 
parallel in the cases of transgression of law from the early history; 
second, that the late origin of the so-called Mosaic law is dependent 
upon no single argument, but is supported by several lines of evidence, 
and a demonstration of the weakness of one proof does not necessarily 
affect the validity of parallel proofs. 

But neither of the foregoing interpretations of the significance of 
the conflict with Deuteronomy’s requirements accounts for the exist¬ 
ence of the conflict. An attempt in this direction has been made by 
Mr. Hollis 7 who would make the exiles in Assuan descendants of 
those taken into Egypt along with Jehoahaz. Upon the death of 
Josiah, religious reaction set in. The laws of Deuteronomy lost pres¬ 
tige. The older elements in Jewish life and ritual once more asserted 
themselves and the influence of the reformers was at an end. Conse¬ 
quently the companions of Jehoahaz were at least lax in their devotion 
and adherence to the Deuteronomic code. Their descendants would 
inherit their attitude. Amid such conditions it was inevitable that 
a temple should arise for Yahu on Egyptian soil. This is a plausible 
hypothesis, but is at present nothing more. One obvious fact, how¬ 
ever, is of significance in any attempt to understand how this temple 
came into existence. It was already erected before Cambyses entered 
Egypt, i. e., before the restoration of the temple at Jerusalem. It was 
almost certainly built after the fall of Jerusalem and accompanying 
destruction of its temple in 586 b. c. Its erection thus falls within 
the period during which there was no temple on Mt. Zion. We can 
easily conceive how the exiles, despairing of ever returning to Jerusalem 
or of a restoration of the nation to its ancient capital, would take upon 
themselves to honor Yahu and preserve his worship among men by 
the erection of a temple in his name in the new home. They probably 

i The Guardian , November 27, 1907. 
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did not find it difficult to interpret the Deuteronomic code in such a 
way as to warrant this step which seemed so necessary under the new 
and strange conditions. We know at least that the Samaritans claimed 
the warrant of the law for the temple on Mt. Gerizim. The prophecy 
in Isa. 19:19 that there shall be an altar to Jehovah in the midst of the 
land of Egypt likewise shows that at some time during the exilic or 
post-exilic period the thought of a shrine to Jehovah in Egypt was not 
at all repugnant to his most ardent followers. The building of the 
temple at Leontopolis by Onias IV at a much later period is in part 
a parallel case to that of Elephantine. The temple at Jerusalem had 
been defiled and desecrated by Antiochus, so that it was no difficult 
matter for Onias to persuade himself that it never again could be 
acceptable as the headquarters of Jehovah’s worship. The way was 
open therefore to erect a new sanctuary in its place. Once the temple 
at Elephantine was built, it goes without saying that it would acquire 
greater and greater sanctity as the years passed. By the time of the 
restoration of the temple in Jerusalem, the Egyptian temple had be¬ 
come an established fact, a part of the very life of the Jewish com¬ 
munity in Assuan. To destroy it was wholly out of the question. 
It is accepted as a matter of course. To the present writer, therefore, 
it seems rash in the light of our present knowledge for any school of 
interpretation to claim the support of the newly discovered papyri. 
They are susceptible of various interpretations. A final decision as 
to their bearing upon this and other problems must await new dis¬ 
coveries. 

This inadequate survey must be brought to a close. The revela¬ 
tion of the full significance of these documents must await the ripening 
processes of time. The discovery will go down to posterity as one of 
the great events in the history of excavation and discovery. It sur¬ 
passes in importance, for biblical students at least, the famous Code 
of Hammurabi. It has already called forth an extensive literature. 
Expectation is on tiptoe awaiting further discoveries. May we not dis¬ 
cover the temple itself ? Would it be a copy of Solomon’s temple ? 
Since there was a temple on an evidently elaborate scale of architecture 
with a stately service and a staff of priests, there must have been copies 
of the ritual. It would seem not unreasonable to hope that a copy of the 
Hexateuch, or that portion of the Hexateuch extant at that time and 
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place, has been preserved for us by the kindly Egyptian soil. Who knows 
but that the problem of the growth of the Psalter is to be illuminated 
by the discovery of the hymnbook of this temple ? But the German 
expedition has completed its diggings at the site where the papyri were 
found and has found no more documents. The excavations are now 
proceeding at another place in the vicinity. The French expedition 
under the direction of Monsieur Clermont-Ganneau had at the time 
of the last report found a large number of Aramaic ostraca, but nothing 
more. 8 Yet no one knows what a day may bring forth; none but the 
day shall declare it. 

8 Many of these ostraca show the divine name written in the form HST, which 
occurs also once in the papyri. This writing, together with the form 1 PP, common 
in the papyri, seems to point to the pronunciation Yaho. Cf. the biblical names 
Jehonadab, Jehozadak, Jehonathan, Jehoiada, Jehoahaz, etc. 
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The Birth of Christ 

Origins are frequently shrouded in mystery but such mystery generally 
acts as a stimulus to interest rather than as a deterrent. So it is with the 
birth of Christ. In an article in the March Expositor , entitled “The 
Present State of the Controversy over the Place and Time of the birth 
of Christ/* Professor J. Rendel Harris discusses the perplexities and 
uncertainties inherent in the records of the birth of Jesus, especially the 
much-discussed paragraph in Luke 2:1-7. This paragraph bristles with 
difficulties clearly seen and vigorously expressed by such critics as Strauss 
and Renan, much to the discredit of Luke. Matthew apparently con¬ 
siders Bethlehem the home of Joseph and Mary. Luke on the other hand, 
considers Nazareth their home and brings them to Bethlehem only for 
enrolment according to the decree of Augustus requiring a worldwide 
Roman census. But the great scholars and critics have been repeating 
that there is no evidence whatever of a Roman census of this kind at this 
time. Moreover Josephus tells us plainly that Quirinius was governor 
of Syria 6-7 a. d., and held a census at that time which was such an in¬ 
novation that it caused a revolt among the Jews. Can Luke have made 
such a blunder as to place this census at the birth of Christ? And why 
should Joseph and Mary be required to enrol at Bethlehem for a Roman 
census? Obviously the motive for Luke’s story lay in the universal 
assumption that Jesus, being the Messiah, must be of the line of David and 
be born in Bethlehem. But in point of fact neither of these things was 
true of Jesus. 

For a time it was impossible to answer these criticisms. But now, 
as Professor Harris shows, papyri discovered in Egypt establish a regular 
fourteen-year census falling in part upon the years 62, 48, 34, 20, and 6 
a. d., and therefore also possibly about 8 b. c. He quotes for that of 104 
a. d., one which runs “since the time is come for the house-to-house 
enrolment, it is necessary for all absentees on any ground whatever from 
their own districts to return to their own hearths,” etc. Thus the great 
desideratum is supplied, viz., evidence for a periodic Roman census. 
This puts the whole discussion on a new footing. Difficulties still remain 
and are dealt with in greater detail in Professor Ramsay’s book, Was Christ 
Born in Bethlehem? to which Professor Harris refers. But Professor 
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Harris concludes by saying “A fresh inscription might very well settle the 
points that are still in debate one way or the other. As far as we have 
gone, the evidence is running very strongly in favor of the belief that Luke 
has given us a correct historical background for his gospel.” 

In the Princeton Theological Review for January, Louis Matthew 
Sweet discusses Heathen .Wonder Births and the Birth of Christ. The 
article is virtually a criticism of certain volumes by Sidney Hartland 
entitled The Ixgend 0} Perseus. These volumes contain over one hundred 
stories of supernatural births culled from various literatures. They are 
similar to the stories of the birth of Chirst and therefore, as we reject the 
former, we should also reject the latter unless they stand on historical 
evidence “of inevitable cogency.” 

Mr. Sweet begins his criticisms of this position with a warning: “The 
indiscriminate huddling together under the same categories of things 
which are fundamently different may facilitate the building of hastily 
constructed theories but such theories are sure to come to grief upon the 
facts.” This indicates Mr. Sweet’s method. He sets himself to show, 
negatively, that “these alleged ethnic analogies to our Lord’s miraculous 
birth” are superficial and irrelevant; positively that the virgin birth of 
Christ is a “unique and solitary” thing. 

One feels that both these antagonists are unnecessarily extreme. Sid¬ 
ney Hartland is extreme, as Mr. Sweet shows, in his demand for historical 
evidence “of inevitable cogency.” Such evidence is rarely if ever granted 
for any fact of history. Mr. Hartland is also extreme in his emphasis on 
similarities and disregard of differences. Like many of the earliest New 
Testament critics he fails to appreciate the high level of New Testament 
narratives; he fails to discern or acknowledge their simplicity, sanity, 
honesty, their normality even when describing a fundamental abnormality. 
This may or may not imply also their literal truth, but it surely puts a 
difference between them and the other Greek, Egyptian, Buddhist, and 
Philonian narratives. But is not Mr. Sweet also extreme ? If Mr. Hart¬ 
land exaggerates the similarities, surely Mr. Sweet exaggerates the differ¬ 
ences. Apparently Mr. Sweet must be presented with a heathen narrative 
practically identical with the New Testament stories. But that is expecting 
too much. 

It would seem as if both writers should change their method somewhat. 
Mr. Hartland should recognize and admit the difference between the stories 
of the virgin birth of Christ and stories of heathen wonder births and 
inquire as to its nature and implications. Mr. Sweet should recognize 
and admit the similarity between the stories of the virgin birth of Christ 
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and stories of heathen wonder births and inquire as to its nature and 
implications. 

The Origin of the Fourth Gospel 

The Fourth Gospel continues to be one of the leading topics of dis¬ 
cussion in the theological journals. Students recognize that this book 
presents some of the most serious historical problems now before them, 
and they are facing these problems earnestly. Among these investigators 
Professor Wilhem Soltau occupies a prominent place. As far back as 
1900, in Unsere Evangelien , he declared that the Fourth Gospel has been, 
from the earliest times up to the present day, the chief problem of all bib¬ 
lical criticism. The discussions which have appeared during the eight 
years since he made that statement have tended to emphasize its correct¬ 
ness for the present time, and he is endeavoring to make some contribution 
to the efforts which are being put forth toward a solution. His latest 
discussion is in the second Hejt of the Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
for 1908, under the title “Die Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums.” 

He recognizes that an attempt to deal with so important a question 
within the limits of a single magazine article is a somewhat bold under¬ 
taking. He faces the difficulty, however, with the assurance that the 
mere statement of fundamental principles is the important element in the 
solution of a problem, and that such principles for the problem of the Fourth 
Gospel may be put into a brief space. These principles he finds to be 
two only: (1) “All three of the Synoptic Gospels were taken into account 
and used by the fourth evangelist;” (2) “the addresses of the Fourth 
Gospel are loosely related to the narrative material. This makes it neces¬ 
sary to determine both the peculiarities of the two kinds of material and 
their differences, before judgment may be passed on the gospel as a whole.” 

The first of these principles he had stated in nearly the same language 
when he wrote in 1900, and he restates it chiefly to utilize it in the later 
portion of the discussion of the second. Beginning with the second, 
therefore, he asserts that, in no case, do the addresses stand “where, accord¬ 
ing to the evangelist, an address was to be expected or where one would 
really be in place.” This shows, according to Soltau, that the redactor, 
who gave the addresses their present positions, put them into an already 
existing written gospel outline which he was afraid to destroy. Whence 
came this outline? Soltau replies that it was a written compound of 
synoptic selections and Johannine legends, which came to the evangelist 
in that form, to which he made some contributions of his own. Some 
time later, the redactor—who may have been the evangelist himself, and 
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his redaction his second edition of the gospel—introduced the addresses 
and completed the gospel as we now have it. In view of such a course 
of events, it is not strange that the addresses are so loosely and inappropri¬ 
ately related to the remainder of the gospel. The next step in the solution 
of the problem is to discover the origin of the addresses which were used 
by the redactor. 

Professor Soltau proceeds upon the assumption that the question of 
the origin of the Fourth Gospel is now a question of the internal evidence 
only. In this assumption he probably has the support of a large majority 
of present authorities. For the time being, the confident language of 
Irenaeus, and other men of his and succeeding days is entirely set aside. 
To some students this attitude of thought seems unfortunate and unjusti¬ 
fied. Nevertheless it will at any rate promote the most scrutinizing exami¬ 
nation of the gospel itself and bring to hand all the permanent results 
which internal study can give. If, later, the external evidence should 
again command attention, the material gathered from internal investi¬ 
gation will be ready for use. In the meantime the discussions appear 
to be largely ex parte. 

The New Gospel Fragment from Oxyrhynchus 

In a recent contribution to the Preussische Jahrbilcher , Harnack has 
suggested a connection, as Blass had previously done, between the new 
gospel fragment from Oxyrhynchus and the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. In the current number of Die Zeitschrift jiir die neutesta - 
mentliche Wissenschajt (1908, Heft 1), the editor, Erwin Preuschen, dis¬ 
cusses the same fragment, with a somewhat different result. Preuschen 
holds that the fragment contains nothing to show that its writer was un¬ 
familiar with Jerusalem or the temple. Its language, too, is in many 
points not unlike that of our gospels, nor is the teaching inconsistent with 
what we know of Jesus. At the same time, the language shows no clear 
trace of the Aramaic influence so prevalent in the gospels. It is not im¬ 
possible that the fragment represents a working up of Matt. 23:25-27, 
but this is not likely. To seek to connect it with those well-nigh unknown 
quantities the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians, is altogether vain, since we know so little of what they 
contained or resembled. We have often heard, however, of a Jerusalem 
source used in the composition of the Fourth Gospel. Is it impossible 
that we have here a fragment of it? 

Preuschen’s proposal involves too many assumptions to be readily 
accepted, and while Biichler has argued vigorously for the historical 
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accuracy of the fragment’s references to Jerusalem topography and temple 
usage, Schiirer and many others with him are unconvinced. That the 
gospels according to the Hebrews and the Egyptians are too largely un¬ 
known quantities is too true, but the coincidences noted between the new 
fragment and the former are more than curious, and certainly suggest a 
relationship quite as probable as that proposed by Preuschen. 

The Philology of the Greek Bible 

In recent numbers of the Expositor (October, 1907, to January, 1908), 
Professor Deissmann prints the lectures on “The Philology of the Greek 
Bible: Its Present and Future,” delivered last year in the summer school 
of the Free Churches at Cambridge. In these he popularizes his notable 
investigations, the results of which he gave to the world in his two vol¬ 
umes of Bible Studies and elsewhere. He has accomplished a difficult 
task very happily. What might have been a dry catalogue of new sources 
and the new books evoked by them has by fitting illustration, witty com¬ 
parison and shrewd comment been wrought into a form both interesting 
and instructive. The literature is thoroughly canvassed and the lists 
of the newest books point the way to further study. 

The first lecture deals with “The Greek Bible as a compact unity and 
the new linguistic records.” Positive proof is adduced that the Septuagint 
was known on the island of Delos as far back as 100 b. c. Thus 
more and more this work proves itself in language and style to be the 
popular, even the universal, book of the middle and lower classes. It 
was truly the Bible of the Diaspora and of all Greek-speaking Christians. 
Thus one begins properly to estimate its importance to the New Testa¬ 
ment and its writers. Proper New Testament interpretation demands 
a renewed interest in the Septuagint. Recent discoveries of the high¬ 
est value, the inscriptions, papyri, and ostraca, constitutes a “storehouse 
of exact information.” These exhibit in a large measure the life of the 
common people, who are so neglected in the chronicles of the mighty. 
The broken potsherds, in particular, until recently left undisturbed in the 
rubbish heaps, are covered with official business between the state and the 
lower classes. The new records stretch over a period of 1300 years, from 
400 b. c. onward through the Byzantine time, and a flood of light is cast 
on the popular book of the age. 

In discussing the problem of biblical Greek (Lecture II), Deissmann 
manifests the fallacy of such terminology in a narrow sense. The work 
of Hatch, Kennedy, Cremer, Winer, and Blass, though the last-named 
philologist recognized the necessity of broader views, is of the past. The 
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New Testament can no longer be treated as a distinct dialect, or even as 
isolated from profane fcreek, with its own idiom. The new excavations 
have completely demolished this middle wall of partition. Neither is there 
the uniformity in the Greek Bible or at least in the New Testament which 
was once presupposed. The spade proves many so-called non-Greek 
books under classical standards, to be good specimens of the popular 
cosmopolitan Greek of the last three centuries before Christ. Hebraisms 
and Aramaisms are greatly reduced; many are now to be catalogued as 
“international vulgarisms.” 

For “Septuagint philology” (Lecture III) a large and rich field has thus 
been opened up in the “late” Greek. The concordance of Hatch and 
Redpath will abide a monumental work for many years. Swete has pub¬ 
lished the good minor edition of the Vatican manuscript of the Septuagint 
and now the major edition by Brooke and McLean with a complete set of 
variants is in the making. A German Septuagint grammar has just been 
issued by Helbing and one by Thackeray is promised. Above all others 
things in this field the call for a lexicon is imperative. The difficulties in 
the present state of development and the lack of a critical text are manifest 
but these must not hinder nor even delay the enterprise. 

It would be difficult to name a scholar better equipped for this great 
lexicographical task than Deissmann, himself, and it is to be hoped that 
he will undertake it. 

The present stage of New Testament philology is the subject of the 
fourth lecture. Here one must remember the important task accomplished 
by Moulton and Geden in the issuance of their concordance. The impetus 
to write grammars has been strong and two more—one by J. H. Moulton 
and one by Radermacher—are to be in print soon. In this special field 
again a new dictionary is the crying need. But as hardly 50 out of a possible 
5,000 New Testament words, may be termed new Christian formations— 
not 12 per cent. (Kennedy) but only 1 per cent.—the new dictionary cover¬ 
ing the whole field of the late Greek would afford much relief here also. 

Thus the careful study of the Septuagint and all ancient records 
touching the common life, whether on stone, papyrus, or clay, which 
Deissmann has pursued so painstakingly and successfully, amply justifies 
itself by the results already attained. Nevertheless in this careful exam¬ 
ination of all these new sources of information the extant post-Aristotelian 
Greek literature must not be overlooked. In it may yet be traced the 
gradual change in meaning of many classical words completely developed 
in the New Testament. 
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Old Testament and Semitic Studies. In Memory of William Rainey 
Harpei. Edited by Robert Francis Harper, Francis Brown, 
George Foot Moore. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1908. Two vols. Pp. xxxiv+400 and 438. $10. 

Among the many memorials designed to continue and commemorate 
the work of President William Rainey Harper, none is more fitting 
than this monument of scholarship raised to his memory by students, his 
colleagues and his pupils, who have felt his influence and responded to 
his inspiration. These two notable volumes contain twenty-five Old 
Testament and Semitic studies, contributed by as many oriental scholars 
of this country, besides an introduction by Professor Francis Brown, of 
Union Theological Seminary, who, with Professor George Foot Moore, 
of Harvard University, and Professor Robert Francis Harper, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, have edited this work. It is almost impossible to 
review such a book and quite impossible to do so in the space of a magazine 
article. Not a few of the studies contained in it deserve each a lofig and 
careful critique, if indeed they are to be reviewed at all. It goes without 
saying that the book as a whole is worthy of its purpose in scope, content, 
and execution, and reflects much credit on contributors and editors alike. 
Instead of attempting to review it, I shall merely note some additional 
facts regarding President Harper which may have interest in themselves, 
and which, as it seems to me, bear upon the relation of the contents of 
these volumes to his life. 

Professor Brown’s introduction is an appreciation of President Har¬ 
per’s work and personality. To one who wa» a fellow-student of President 
Harper at Yale, this chapter, valuable in itself, possesses a peculiar interest. 
It recalls memories of President Harper’s youth, and of his extraordinary 
achievement and promise as a scholar at that period. He was only seven¬ 
teen when he came to Yale, an uncouth boy, from three to five years the 
junior of us, his fellow-students in the newly created “post-graduate” 
department, not versed in the ways of the world and singularly lacking in 
knowledge of much that the student of a large university or the denizen of 
a great city acquires unconsciously. The first impression made on us, 
brought up in the atmosphere of an old university, was naturally unfavor¬ 
able; but no long time had elapsed before he had won our respect and 
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admiration by proving competent not only to meet us, young as he was, 
on our own ground, but even to surpass us. His capacity for work was 
phenomenal, and he displayed a veritable greed for knowledge. Many 
years afterward, only a year before his own death, Professor Whitney, in 
talking over with me old times and former students, said that, with one 
exception, no student of all those whom he had taught had been able to 
keep pace with Harper. 

To me Harper, as a fellow-student, was intensely interesting and stimu¬ 
lating, both from the keenness of his mind in class work and also from the 
instructive vaiveti with which he looked out at the social and religious 
conditions about him, commenting on and criticizing what he saw in the 
most unconventional manner, from the outside, almost as though he were 
a denizen of another sphere, and yet with a shrewd insight into the mean¬ 
ing of things, which was both illuminating and disconcerting to the man 
to whom those things were a tradition. We studied together not only 
Sanskrit, under Professor Whitney, but also Hebrew, biblical Aramaic, 
and New Testament Syriac under Professor Day. Of the Semitic lan¬ 
guages Yale offered at that time only Hebrew and biblical Aramaic, both 
in the Divinity School, and no other college or university in this country 
offered more or as much. We induced Professor Day to undertake with 
us an additional course in New Testament Syriac, and we also found a 
rabbi who was ready to teach us Talmudic and Rabbinical Hebrew, with 
whom we read a portion of Rashi and some Talmudic tractates. Semitic 
studies in this country were, as will be seen, very primitive and unscientific 
in those days. But not only could we not study the Semitic languages in 
general at any American institution, but there was absolutely no compara¬ 
tive Semitic study anywhere; in fact the science of comparative linguistics 
was at that time well worked out only in the Indo-European languages. 
Therefore we undertook to study Indo-European philology and Sanskrit 
under Professor Whitney at Yale for the sake of acquiring a scientific 
knowledge of the general principles of comparative philology, with a view 
to applying those principles later in the study of the Semitic languages, as 
opportunity might offer. 

I spent three years in taking my degree of Ph.D., President Harper 
took his in two. For a while after he left Yale I lost sight of him. When 
I next heard of him he was applying the Sauveur method of teaching 
modem languages to Sanskrit in a summer school at Amherst. Harper’s 
openness of mind and quickness of perception enabled him to obtain sug¬ 
gestions from all with whom he came in contact, which his fertile and 
resourceful brain developed into new and original combinations. From 
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Sauveur he seems to have derived the first suggestions of method of teach¬ 
ing; and partly from Sauveur’s summer schools for language teaching, 
partly from the work of Maimon in Chicago, he drew his inspiration for 
popularizing Hebrew study. Maimon was a Croatian Jew, who had been 
Christianized and become a Baptist. Later he became an Anglican and 
the right hand of Helmuth, bishop of Huron, himself a Jew by origin. 
When Helmuth went to England as a suffragan bishop, Maimon went 
with him as his chaplain. Later he went to Baghdad as a missionary of 
the Society for the Conversion of the Jews. Then he became an antiquity 
speculator and sold antiquities, real and forged, in this country and Europe. 
At last accounts he was a Mohammedan in religion, the possessor of at 
least one Osmanli decoration, a concession broker and promoter by pro¬ 
fession, with headquarters in Constantinople. During the Christian and 
Baptist portion of this unusually checkered religious and business career, 
Maimon, who was an extremely clever and a most plausible and engaging 
man, seeking means to earn his daily bread, began to give Hebrew lessons 
to a few ministers, and ultimately succeeded in arousing among the minis¬ 
ters of Chicago in general a considerable interest in Hebrew study. As 
Harper had caught from Sauveur the idea of teaching Hebrew in a modem 
way, as a real and living language, out of which he developed, piece by 
piece, his own remarkable system of teaching the language, opening the 
doors of that study to thousands of persons, men and women, who, without 
his method and the inspiration of his personality, would never have dreamed 
it possible to acquire any real knowledge of the Old Testament, much 
less of the language in which it was written, so the interest which Maimon 
had aroused among ministers suggested to him a fuller and more syste¬ 
matic development of the idea of teaching Hebrew outside the walls of 
the seminary among Christian ministers and the more thoughtful Chris¬ 
tian laity, leading ultimately to the creation of his summer and correspond¬ 
ence schools, which spread an enthusiasm not only for the study of Hebrew 
and the Old Testament, but also for everything that bore upon the Bible, 
including the cognate Semitic languages, over a large part of the United 
States and Canada. No teacher in modem times, to the best of my 
knowledge, has accomplished such extraordinary results in arousing wide 
interest in a field commonly regarded as difficult and forbidding and in 
impressing his own personality as a teacher upon so many scholars. 

With this larger work of Harper’s I began to come in contact in 1882, 
when he commenced his first publication, The Hebrew Student. From that 
time on I was rather intimately associated with him as for a number of years 
a contributor to his publications, and a co-operator in his Hebrew Institute 
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and summer schools; and as I had formerly been impressed with his 
remarkable capacity for study, so I now came to know and wonder at his 
really marvelous capacity as a teacher and an organizer. In fact, as a 
teacher he was unsurpassed among all those with whom I have been 
associated in my career, and as teacher and organizer he did more to pro¬ 
mote the study of the Bible than anyone of whom I can think, this side, 
certainly, of the extraordinary movements of the Reformation. 

Some of us were trying in those days to secure the introduction into 
the colleges and universities of courses in Semitic languages, and thus to 
promote a more thorough and scientific study of the Bible in the theologi¬ 
cal seminaries. We advocated this through the public press and by a 
careful canvass of colleges and seminaries throughout the country, but all 
our labors would have gone for nothing if it had not been for President 
Harper. It was largely his summer schools and the interest which they 
elicited, first in Hebrew and then in the cognate Semitic languages, which 
brought about the very rapid introduction of Semitic courses into all the 
large universities and some of the larger and better-equipped seminaries 
of the country. President Harper himself was called to Yale and became 
the head of the Semitic department of that university. Here his wonder¬ 
ful teaching ability aroused a genuine enthusiasm for Old Testament 
study, and with an ever-broadening horizon he utilized his position to 
extend this interest to Semitic studies in general and to develop a thoroughly 
well-equipped Semitic department, offering instruction in all the Semitic 
languages. At this time, also, he began to realize the fact that archaeologi¬ 
cal research must go hand in hand with linguistic study for the interpreta¬ 
tion of the records of the civilization of the past. Accordingly he took a 
sympathetic interest in the organization of the University of Pennsylvania 
Expedition to Babylonia, in recognition of which, at his request, his 
younger brother, Professor Robert Francis Harper, then a tutor at Yale, 
was appointed Assyriologist of that expedition. Over ten years later I 
again had the pleasure of becoming associated with President Harper, this 
time in the Ur Expedition, for the purpose of excavating the sites of ancient 
Babylonian cities. He was the president of that organization during the 
three years of its existence, and afterward, when the Ur Expedition had 
withdrawn from the field, on account of its failure to secure a firman from 
the Turkish government, he took over the firman, granted all too late 
to that organization, and sent out the University of Chicago expedition 
to Bismya, in connection with that great scheme of archaeological research 
which he had developed in the mean time as a part of the university’s 
work. 
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Professor Brown, in his introductory chapter, has sketched President 
Harper’s life and appraised his great work of education and organization. 
I have ventured to add certain personal experiences and recollections which 
may help to illustrate his picture of the man and his work. It is as an 
educator and an organizer of education that President Harper will be best 
known and remembered. His greatest achievements, even in the sphere 
of Bible study, were not his contributions to the interpretation of biblical 
passages or biblical books, or his expositions of the morphology or syntax 
of the Hebrew language, but the creation of a new zeal for that study and 
new methods in its prosecution. 

This monument to his memory erected by Semitic scholars is primarily 
a monument to his achievements in the field of Bible study, but precisely 
for that reason it is eminently proper that it should include not only articles 
on Old Testament and Hebrews themes, but also papers covering the whole 
field of Semitic scholarship; for it was his conception that for a proper 
interpretation of the Old Testament it was necessary to cultivate the 
whole Semitic field. It may be added that it is at least doubtful whether 
we should have today in our universities and schools scholars who could 
treat the themes treated in this volume, had it not been for President Har¬ 
per’s practical leadership; and it is certain that such a book as this, cover¬ 
ing the field which it does, could not have been published in this country 
at this time had it not been for President Harper’s organizations and 
publications. Because of this these volumes constitute a singularly appro¬ 
priate monument to his memory. 

Now to turn to the contents of these volumes: the relative proportion 
which the different Semitic languages hold is curiously illustrative of the 
present condition of Semitic studies in this country and the present center 
of interest in those studies. Outside of Hebrew, the emphasis is laid on 
Assyrian-Babylonian—six papers, about one-quarter of the whole, dealing 
with topics included under the general category of Assyriology, the themes 
treated in these six papers being themselves illustrative of present develop¬ 
ments in that field of study. Professor Prince presents a translation of 
an ancient hymn, written in the Sumerian tongue, the pre-Semitic language 
of the people whose script and civilization their Semitic conquerors adopted 
and adapted. Professor Barton deals with the origin of the Cuneiform 
signs, which came down to the Semites from their Sumerian predecessors. 
Here through Assyriology we are reaching out after the primitive sources 
on which the civilization and religion of Assyria and Babylonia were 
founded. Professor Jastrow’s paper on “An Omen School Text,” one of 
the most important, as an original contribution, in the whole volume, gives 
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a suggestion of what archaeological research is destined to do in illumi¬ 
nating the study of the development of religion. Dr. Ward’s paper on 
cylinder and cone seals in the museum at St. Petersburg and Professor 
Price’s article on Cassite seals look somewhat in the same direction, while 
Professor Johnson’s treatise on the Assyrian word nubattu is more techni¬ 
cally linguistic. 

While the other cognate languages, Aramaic, Arabic, and Ethiopic, 
are all represented in this volume, they have together but four titles as 
over against the six assigned to Assyriology alone—namely, “The Original 
Language of the Parable of Enoch,” by Professor Schmidt, Professor 
Clay’s paper on Aramaic dockets on Babylonian tablets, which belongs 
on the border line between Assyriology and Aramaic study, Professor 
Gottheil’s interesting account of Dhimmis and Moslems in Egypt, and 
Professor McDonald’s more technically Arabistic paper on a certain 
manuscript of “Abu-Hiffan’s Collection of Anecdotes about Abu- 
Nuw&s.” 

The reawakened interest in text-study and the revolt against the old 
treatment of the Massoretic text as a finality shows itself in two forms in 
these volumes. We have, on the one side, from Professors Margolis, 
Paton, Torrey, and Haupt, highly technical studies of the Greek and 
other ancient versions of Habakkuk, of Esther, and of Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah, with elaborate critical apparatus. On the other side 
Professor Fagnani’s article on “The Structure of the Text of the Book of 
Zephaniah” and, to some extent, Professor J. M. P. Smith’s “Strophic 
Structure of the Book of Micah,” aim to restore an original text by means 
of internal rather than external criticism, and especially by the study of 
poetic structure. The importance which this latter line of study—the 
study of poetic form and structure—has assumed in recent times, is shown 
by the further fact that, in addition to these two papers, Professor Briggs 
has contributed an “Analysis and Translation of Isaiah, chaps. 40-62,” 
on the basis of his metrical theories, and Professor Arnold a discussion of 
“The Rhythms of the Ancient Hebrews,” the one a concrete, the other 
an abstract treatment of the same general theme from very different stand¬ 
points. The older disciplines, syntax, biblical theology, word-studies, and 
critical comments, are all represented by papers which space will permit 
me to mention only by name: Professor Mitchell, on “The Omission of 
the Interrogative Particle,” Professor Porter, on “The Pre-existence of 
the Soul in the Book of Wisdom and in the Rabbinical Writings,” Pro¬ 
fessor Davis, in a study of “Persian Words and the Date of Old Testament 
Documents,” Professor Henry Preserved Smith, on “Theophorous Proper 
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Names in the Old Testament,” Professor Toy, in notes on the Psalms, 
and Professor Bewer, in “Critical Notes on Old Testament Passages.” 

Compare these papers, both as to scope and contents, with the contri¬ 
butions in the Hebrew Student and the Old Testament Student , which 
represented the best available in this country twenty-five years ago, and 
the great development which has taken place in that period, in which 
President Harper himself played so pre-eminent a part, becomes strikingly 
or perhaps I might say better, glaringly apparent. All these papers, even 
that of Professor Davis, the most conservative contribution in these volumes, 
show not only the influence of modem critical methods, but also the broader 
sphere of vision of the modem scholar, and the increased mass of valuable 
material at his disposal. A study of them shows also very clearly that we 
are at the moment in a period of revision. The foundations of all things 
are being re-examined in the light of new material, which has been col¬ 
lected from manifold sources, and therefore these papers deal not directly 
with those themes which interested the scholars of a former generation, 
who regarded the traditional text as a finality and accepted as the basis 
of their own work the interpretations which had been handed down from 
he fathers of the past, nor even of that succeeding generation which was 
analyzing the Pentateuch and the historical books of the Old Testament 
and reforming Hebrew history. Here the point of view is still different. 
We are engaged in a much more radical and comprehensive study, which 
includes in its field of view not only the Old Testament, but also all the 
remains, literary, religious, and archaeological, of cognate and neighboring 
peoples, as well as the writings of mediaeval scholars, Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian. This re-examination of that material, it may be added, not infre¬ 
quently results in a reversal of what we had supposed to be almost the 
axioms of biblical scholarship. So Professor Moore contributes a char¬ 
acteristic paper from his browsings in quaint tomes and forgotten pamphlets 
on the use of the name Jehovah, showing that the universally accepted 
belief that this pronunciation was introduced at the Reformation, in 1520 
a. d., is quite without foundation in fact, and he has indeed traced back 
the use of the word thus vocalized to 1278 a. d. 

But these two volumes not only exhibit the present trend of Old Testa¬ 
ment and Semitic study; they also suggest the vast new fields which have 
been and are still being opened to the student of the Old Testament, in 
regard to its text, its composition, its language and the relation of that 
language to other languages, the development of its religion and the rela¬ 
tion of that religionjto other religions, its archaeology, and the relation 
shown by the study of archaeology of the life of the Hebrews to the life of 
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other and older peoples. While the articles contained in these volumes 
indicate much achievement in the interpretation of the Old Testament 
and the knowledge of the old-world religions, of which the Old Testament 
was the flower, they reveal still more clearly the immense field for work 
and research which still lies before the Semitic student and specifically 
the student of the Old Testament. 

One who knew him cannot but picture to himself the great interest 
with which President Harper would have perused these volumes; hot 
only because of their tribute to him (with all his knowledge of his own 
power, he was a very modest man and singularly shy about appropriating 
praise; at the same time the appreciation of his friends and colleagues 
always touched and pleased him deeply), but also because of the field 
covered by them, and the great opportunities for further research and new 
developments of scholarship suggested in them. I can well imagine how, 
as he looked over paper after paper, he would have gained new suggestions 
of work to be done, difficulties to be conquered, fields of knowledge to be 
opened up; for it was impossible for President Harper to take up anything 
without finding, especially on the practical side, newer and larger aspects of 
the theme, of which even those most familiar with it had not dreamed; and 
in this lay much of the stimulation and the charm of association with him. 

John P. Peters 

St. Michael’s Church 
New York 


Introduction to the Canonical Books of the Old Testament. By 

Carl Cornill. Translated by G. H. Box. [Theological 
Translation Library, Vol. XXIII.] New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1907. Pp. xii+556. $3. 

Comill’s Einleitung holds a place among German books on Biblical 
Introduction corresponding to that held by Driver’s Introduction among 
English works. It has run through five editions since its original appear¬ 
ance in 1891. The English translation is from the last edition. The 
treatment of the subject falls under two heads: first, Special Introduction, 
which forms the bulk of the book (462 pp.); second, General Introduction, 
including Canon and Text. A brief Appendix gives a chronological list 
of Old Testament literature, and the opening chapter of the book is devoted 
to the consideration of some important “Prolegomena.” The author thus 
covers a wide range of territory within comparatively small space. When 
to this is added the fact that the type is large and clear, it will at once 
appear that the treatment is of necessity at times somewhat hurried and 
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superficial. This, however, adds to the readableness of the volume, and 
makes it better adapted to the needs of the average Bible student than is 
the more technical and thorough work of Driver. 1 It must be counted 
a serious defect in such a work, in its English dress at least, that the refer¬ 
ences to literature are so overwhelmingly to German authorities. This 
would be necessary were there no good, reliable works in English. But 
when such books as McNeile’s Ecclesiastes and Harper’s Amos and Hosea 
are' not mentioned, and not a single English commentary on Isaiah appears, 
it is evident that the explanation must be sought elsewhere. The German 
tendency to ignore English scholarship should have been in this case cor¬ 
rected by the translator, for the sake of the book’s greater efficiency. 

The spirit and attitude of the author are reverent, but scientific and 
historical. His utterance is not marked by the caution so characteristic 
of Driver, but is rather bold and free. His conclusions, however, place 
him among the essentially conservative representatives of the modem 
school of historical interpreters. He has not given place to mythologizing 
and pan-Babylonian influences, nor does he recognize the all-pervasive 
power of “ Jerahmeel.” Among the more conservative of his results are 
his acceptance of the Ezra-Nehemiah narrative as essentially trustworthy 
in its present form, notwithstanding the objections of Hoonacker, Rosters, 
and Torrey; his defense of the unity of Zech., chaps. 9-14, which is placed 
circa 280 b. c. ; his belief in the essential unity of Ecclesiastes, and his 
assignment to Deutero-Isaiah of chaps. 40-55 in toto , and of chaps. 56-66 
to Duhm’s Trito-Isaiah. The discussion of the Hexateuch problem fol¬ 
lows the usual channels, except that opportunity is made to declare the 
recent attempts of Steuernagel, Erbt, and Cullen to push the composition 
of Deuteronomy back into the century preceding Josiah a failure. Budde’s 
view that the J and E documents run through the Books of Judges and 
Samuel, is adopted. Chronicles is held to be of very little historical value 
as a source of information for early times. The Psalms are declared to 
be of post-exilic origin, and to have among them no Davidic elements, if 
indeed any pre-exilic survivals. Micah is given only chaps. 1-3, and 
these sermons are made to arise in connection with Sennacherib’s inva¬ 
sion. Daniel is a unit and comes from the persecution by Antiochus 
Epiphanes; and Job belongs “to the latest period of Hebrew literature.” 

The treatment of Canon and Text under General Introduction is all 
that could be expected in the exceedingly limited space devoted to it. It 
furnishes good orientation and an incentive to further study. Attention is 

1 Driver has 20 more pages than Cornill, uses much smaller type, and confines 
himself wholly to Special Introduction. 
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confined in the Special Introduction almost’altogether to two things, the 
analysis and statement of the contents of the various books, and the effort 
to fix the dates of their origin. Other aspects of the Old Testament litera¬ 
ture which well repay attention are practically ignored. But to the student 
who does not expect too much, this book may be highly recommended. 
It represents points of view not sufficiently familiar to English readers, 
and should commend itself fo them by its fairness and freedom of spirit, 
its scientific method, and its essential sanity. As a companion volume 
to DriverX Introduction , it will be found eminently useful; but it can 
never displace Driver in the hands of the thorough student. The trans¬ 
lation has been well done; it reproduces the original faithfully and also 
constitutes idiomatic English. 

J. M. P. S. 


The Bible under Trial. By Rev. James Orr, D.D., Professor of 
Apologetics and Systematic Theology in the United Free Church 
College, Glasgow. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1907. 
Pp. viii+323. Second edition. Pp. 323. $1.75. 

Thisjvolume is made up of a series of papers prepared, the author says, 
“in~ response to[urgent[ request as[aj popular apologetic series in defense of 
the Bible from the attacks made on it from different quarters.” The 
papers are twelve in number. Some of the titles to these papers, but not 
all, give a good idea of the scope of the book, e. g., I. “The Present Day 
Trial of the Bible,” III. “ t Presuppositions * in Old Testament Criticism,” 
IV. “‘Settled Results’ in Criticism,” VI. “Archaeology as Searchlight,” 
IX. “Oppositions of Science,” XI. “Discrepancies and Difficulties.” 

The author’s point of view is clearly brought out: he regards virtually 
all modem criticism as an attack upon the Bible. If the critic studies the 
book of Deuteronomy, for instance, and reaches the conclusion that it is 
a Mosaic production to which a later hand has added the story of the 
death of the great lawgiver (chap. 34), and possibly other minor matters here 
and there, he might be crowned with the honorable title defensor fidei. But 
should his verdict be that the book was produced in the age of Josiah to serve 
as the programme of his reformation, then his work becomes hostile to the 
Bible, and is to be opposed by all believers. If one studies the establish¬ 
ment of the kingdom (I Sam., chaps. 8-12), to take a case of a different 
kind, and recognizes two original sources, but so combined as to be com¬ 
plementary and thus tell the whole story, and nothing else, that criticism 
is legitimate. But should the student venture to declare that the accounts 
are independent and in part contradictory, then he must be classed among 
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the assailants of Holy Writ. ’That is to say, criticism cannot justify itself 
by purpose or by method, but only by results. The author has no objec¬ 
tion, apparently, to critical methods, and is willing to accept, somewhat 
grudgingly to be sure, some of the results, such as the analysis of the Pen¬ 
tateuch; but wherever the results go beyond his acceptance, then the 
danger signal is raised. Apologetics certainly occupies a very prominent 
place in this treatise. 

The critics will surely deny the hostile purpose with which they are 
charged, and they will dissent from the inference about their conclusions. 
It is probably true that the honest critic is unhampered by apologetic 
presuppositions; his object, however, is surely not to attack the Bible, 
but only to find out the truth about the character and origin of the books 
of which it is composed. There is nothing of hostility in his quest for 
truth. He has no desire to destroy, and as a matter of fact he never con¬ 
ceives that his work is an attack on the Bible, but only upon erroneous 
views about the Bible. To illustrate: some ancient Jewish higher critic 
studied the Fifty-first Psalm. He came to the conclusion that it was 
written by David after Nathan had opened his eyes to the gross crime he 
had committed. Dr. Briggs has also studied this ancient poem and judges 
it to be a penitential prayer of the time of Nehemiah. Now, Dr. Briggs 
may be right or wrong, and his work may be easily construed as an assault 
upon the conclusion of his Jewish predecessor, but one searches the pages 
of his exposition in vain to find a word that savors of an attack upon the 
psalm itself. 

Again, the black beast of modem criticism to Dr. Orr and to many 
like-minded is the post-exilic date of the priestly law. No critical result 
has been assailed so vigorously as this. It is attacked generally on the 
ground that it is dangerous, not that it is a conclusion contrary to the 
evidence. It is regarded as one of the most pernicious assaults upon the 
Bible. Why ? Is it perilous to suppose that God had his inspired speakers 
and writers in the post-exilic period ? Would the assailants of this result 
be more likely to obey this law if all would agree that its composition was 
pre-exilic ? This law is a dead letter in Christianity; it was pretty com¬ 
pletely discarded by St. Paul; why should any particular date for its 
origin be other than a question of archaeological interest ? 

What is much to be desired in the way of an apologetic book on the 
Bible is a treatise showing that should the critics be right in what may be 
regarded as their most extreme contentions, the value of the Bible as a 
record of God’s revelation to man is not impaired in the slightest degree. 
The volume before us is far enough from meeting that need. There is 
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too much timidity, and there is not enough of sweet reasonableness. The 
author so often states what he considers perilous teaching and then brushes 
it aside by a mere wave of the hand, that is, by saying that he does not 
accept it. The mere denial of a critical or scientific position will scarcely 
suffice to put it out of countenance. 

Dr. Orr has a great tendency to take untenable positions, at the same 
time assuming that he is resting on the unmistakable authority of Holy 
Writ. In his treatment of science he says, “I accept for myself what I 
take to be the plain teaching of Scripture, that man, made in God’s image, 
was the last of the Creator’s works” (p. 215, italics mine). So we might 
all say if we had only Gen., chap. 1. But Gen., chap. 2, is also in the 
Bible, and there it is stated that man was created first. Now we may 
easily hold that man was created last f but how we can stake our belief 
on the plain teaching of Scripture is incomprehensible. The reader won¬ 
ders how Dr. Orr can rest so confidently in his position. He finds the 
explanation after many pages, that Gen., chap. 2, “is not, in strictness, 
an account of the creation at all” (p. 261). That chapter describes the 
creation of man, of the trees which Jahveh made to grow out of the ground, 
and of every beast of the field and bird of heaven. It is difficult to see 
why this is not “an account of the creation.” Denying facts can scarcely 
be regarded as a satisfactory explanation of difficulties. 

The best paper is that on ethics (No. X). The author has not allowed 
apologetic interests to run away with his clear moral insight. Bad ethical 
teaching is recognized as such, and bad ethical practice is never justified 
because it was the act of a venerated hero like Abraham or David. 

L. W. Batten 

St. Mark’s Church 
New York City 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 
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BOOKS 

Bennett, W. H. The Religion of the 
Post-Exilic Prophets. [The Literature 
and Religion of Israel. Edited by J. 
Hastings, D.D.] Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1907. Imported by Scribners. 
Pp. xii + 396. $2 net. 

The first volume of a new series of popular 
handbooks. The period covered in this work ex¬ 
tends from Ezekiel to the Maccabaean age. The 
first 130 pages contain a brief r<sum£ of the con¬ 
tents and historical background of the prophetic 
writings belonging to this period. The remainder 
of the book discusses the “various doctrines of the 
exilic and post-exilic prophets.” The book is a 
useful contribution to the popular knowledge of a 
period concerning which altogether too little is 
known by the average Bible student. 

Thomas, John M. The Christian Faith 
and the Old Testament. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1908. Pp. x + 
133. $1 net. 

A well-written, popular presentation of the value 
of the Old Testament in modern life. The 
author’s point of view is scholarly and he is 
thoroughly in sympathy with modern thinking. 
To those who doubt whether anything of useful¬ 
ness is left to the Old Testament as interpreted 
by the modern scholar, this volume may be warmly 
commended. 

Adams, John. Sermons in Syntax; or 
Studies in the Hebrew Text. A Book 
for Preachers and Students. New York: 
Scribners, 1908. Pp. xi + 228. $1.50 

net. 

In the general wane of interest in the study of 
Hebrew as seen, e. g., in its rapid disappearance 
as a required study from our theological curricula, 
welcome should be accorded to every effort to 
justifv the study of Hebrew to the mind of the 
average minister. The elements of syntax are 
clearly presented in this volume. It constitutes 
therefore a good guide to the student beginning 
work in this fascinating field. The non-Hebraist 
even will often obtain here illuminative hints for 
the treatment of biblical texts. 


Morgan, G. Campbell. The Analyzed 
Bible. Vol. I, Genesis to Esther; Vol. 
II, Job to Malachi. Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1907-8. Vol. I, pp. 220. 
Vol. II, pp. 285. $1 net per vol. 

The author’s well-known spirit and method are 
dominant throughout these volumes. The unity 
of the various books is assumed. As such, an 
attempt is made to analyze them into large logical 
sections. These analyses are always clever, but 
sometimes at least not sufficiently supported by 
the text, e. g., Genesis falls into three divisions: 
I. Generation (chaps, x, a); II, Degeneration 
(chaps. 3-11); HI, Regeneration (chaps, 12-50). 
The volumes will doubtless find wide sale, but can 
hardly be expected to further an intelligent knowl¬ 
edge of the Scriptures. 

Maclaren, Alexander. Expositions of 
Holy Scripture: The Second Book of 
Kings from chap, xiii and the Books 
of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
The Books of Esther, Job, Proverbs, 
and Ecclesiastes. Two volumes. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1908. 
pp. 399+409. 

These volumes form part of the third series of 
six volumes which have thus far appeared in the 
progress toward the total of thirty volumes. They 
are sold only by the series, and at the price of $7.50 
net. They furnish stimulus for the devotional 
spirit and constitute fitting repositories of the 
products of the great preacher’s homiletic genius. 
But as aids to the discovery of the meaning of 
the Biblical message as originally uttered they 
are of little value. The author cares nothing for 
historical method, and leaves it wholly out of 
account. As sermons, however, they can be 
highly commended to the consideration of all 
preachers for their simplicity, directness, and 
force. 

Eerdmans, B. D. Alttestamentliche 
Studien. I. Die Komposition der 
Genesis. Giessen: Topelmann, 1908. 
Pp. viii-F95. M. 2.60. 

An important work aiming to show the unsatis¬ 
factory character of the current view concerning 
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the sources of the Hexatcuch in general and Gene¬ 
sis in particular as laid down by Wellhausen. 
The method of this attack is thoroughly historical 
and critical, free from all dogmatic prejudice. In 
place of the sources posited by Wellhausen and 
his successors, Eerdmans finds new sources de¬ 
termined along widely different lines from the 
old. This study demands careful consideration 
from all Old Testament scholars 

Lundgren, F. Die Benutzung der 
Pflanzenwelt in der alttestamentlichen 
Religion. [Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fur 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschajt , XIV. 
Giessen: Topelmann, 1908. Pp. xxiii 
+ 191. M. 5. 

This study of the flora of Palestine and its place 
in the Old Testament religion is organized under 
four captions: viz., (1) the use of the plant-world 
as place of cultus, i. e., worship at sacred trees; 
(2) the use of the plant-world at the place of 
cultus, i. e., as building materials, decorations, 
etc.; (3) its use as cultus-materials, i. e., with and 
in sacrifices, etc.; (4) the plant-world in Old 
Testament thought, i. e., tree of life, figurative 
allusions, etc. The study brings together a mass of 
materials not readily accessible elsewhere. 

Hagen, M. Atlas Biblicus continens duas 
et viginti tabulas quibus accedit index 
topographicus in universam geograph- 
iam Biblicam. [Cursus Scripturae 
Sacrae.] Paris: Lethielleux, 1907. 
Fr. 9. 

This atlas by a Jesuit scholar presents 22 excel¬ 
lent maps of the various biblical regions together 
with 58 pages of geographical index giving the 
names with a brief statement of from two to ten 
lines (in Latin) concerning the location and history 
of each place. It is apparently well adapted to 
library use in colleges and seminaries. 

ARTICLES 

Torrey, C. C. The Aramaic Portions of 
Ezra. The American Journal oj Sem¬ 
itic Languages and Literatures , April, 
1908, pp. 209-81. 

A detailed study of the passages from the fol¬ 
lowing points of view: (1) their character as his¬ 
torical sources; (2) the share of the chronicler in 
their composition; (3) the character of the Aramaic; 
(4) the significance of the foreign words and the 
proper names; (s) text and translation. This 
article must be studied by all interpreters of the 
history of the period of Ezra and Nehemiah. 


Boylan, P. New Dates in Oriental His¬ 
tory. The Irish Theological Quarterly , 
April, 1908, pp. 186-208. 

An intelligent summary of the bearing upon Old 
Testament history of the facts brought to light in 
L. W. King’s Chronicles Concerning Early Baby¬ 
lonian Kings. 

The New Elephantine Papyri. The 
Church Quarterly Review , April, 1908, 
pp . 158-72. 

A clear statement (unsigned) of the nature of 
the recently discovered documents and their bear¬ 
ing upon the history of the period of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

Zerbe, A. S. Lost Books and Records 
Quoted in the Old Testament. The 
Reformed Church Review , April, 1900, 
pp. 145 - 79 - 

Thirty-nine such sources are cited and discussed 
briefly. The author concludes that the preserva¬ 
tion of the Old Testament alone of all the Hebrew 
writings is “a marvelous proof of its inspired 
character.” 

Macmillan, Kerr D. Marriage among 
the Early Babylonians and Hebrews. 
The Princeton Theological Review , 
April, 1908, pp. 211-45. 

A comparison of the patriarchal marriage cus¬ 
tom* with the marriage laws of the Code of Ham¬ 
murabi. resulting in the conclusion that the two 
systems were remarkably similar and that there¬ 
fore the view that Babylon and Israel were brought 
into mutual relations in early days is correct. 

Davis, John D. The Future Life in 
Hebrew Thought during the Pre-Per¬ 
sian Period. Ibid., pp. 246-68. 

A survey of the passages in early Old Testament 
literature which bear upon the question at issue. 
The author succeeds in finding what he desires, 
even in very doubtful passages. 

Marti, Karl. Jahwe und seine Auffas- 
sung in der altesten Zeit. Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken , 1908, pp. 321-33. 
A discriminating study of the significance of the 
earliest records of the Hebrew thought about God. 
The author declares his conviction that the pan- 
Babylonian scholars have claimed too much for 
the early Babylonian conception of deity and its 
influence upon the Hebrew thought. Jehovah 
was from the beginning “more than a mere 
demon, more even than a mountain-god from 
Sinai or a god of the air, of storm and volcano.” 
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Morgan, G. Campbell. The Analyzed 
Bible. Introduction: Matthew to Rev¬ 
elation. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 
1908. Pp. 340. $1. 

Untrammeled by critical problems Dr. Morgan 
handles the task of New Testament introduction 
with ease and freedom. Few merely historical 
matters, such as the dates of historical books, are 
touched, and the main endeavor is to present the 
central thought of each book, as Dr. Morgan 
understands it. The analyses and titles are gen¬ 
erally striking and rhetorical rather than simply 
faithful to the works discussed. 

Maclaren, Alexander. Expositions of 
Holy Scripture. The Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles, chap. 13 to the end, pp. viii + 
385; St. John, Vol. I, chaps. 1-8, pp. 
viii + 384; Vol. II, chaps. 9-14, pp. 
viii + 402; Vol. Ill, chaps. 15-21, pp. 
viii+401. New York: A. C. Arm¬ 
strong & Son, 1908. Sold in series of 
six volumes. *7 .50 net. 

The imposing and attractive edition of Dr. 
Maclaren*s excellent expository sermons is con¬ 
tinued by these four important volumes, which 
will prove helpful to a better understanding of the 
task, method, and possibilities of expository 
preaching. 

Hobart, A. S. Our Silent Partner. New 
York: F. H. Revell Co., 1908. Pp. 
160. 75 cents. 

Practical religious helpfulness is the aim con¬ 
trolling this setting forth of the Holy Spirit in 
relation to the Christian life. 

ARTICLES 

Sanders, H. A. New Manuscripts of 
the Bible from Egypt. American Jour¬ 
nal of Archaeology , January-March, 
1908, pp. 49-55. With three plates. 

An account of the Freer manuscripts, already 
briefly described in the Biblical World for Feb¬ 
ruary, with facsimiles of a part of each. That of 
Mark 16:12-17 reveals the new and striking 


(Western?) reading, o anurnfa** Kartucptlet? 
ov <ru 9 rjatrai, Mark 16:16, a fresh hint of that 
manuscript’s wealth of new readings. 

Briggs, C. A. The Virgin Birth of Our 
Lord. American Journal of Theology , 
April, 1908, pp. 189-210. 

Professor Briggs holds that biblical and historic 
criticism supplies no valid ground for doubting 
the virgin birth and that no serious philosophical 
objection can be brought against it. while the 
abandonment of it inevitably leads to the giving-up 
of all distinctive Christian doctrine. 

Spitta, Friedrich. Jesu Weigerung sich 
als “gut” bezeichnen zu lassen. Zeit- 
schrift fur die mutestamentliche Wissen- 
schafty 1908, Heft 1, pp. 12-20. 
Preferring Luke’s account of the incident of the 
Rich Inquirer to whom Jesus said: “Why callest 
thou me good?” to those of Matthew and Mark, 
Spitta finds in the passage a new instance of the 
preservation of the oldest tradition in the youngest 
of the Synoptic Gospels. 

Eagar, Alex. R. St. Luke's Account of 
the Last Supper: A Critical Note on 
the Second Sacrament: II. Internal 
Criticism. Expositor , April, 1908, pp. 

343-61- 

A critical examination of Luke's account of the 
Lord’s Supper, as compared with Matthew’s and 
Mark’s. It is urged that the first cup preceded 
the feast, and was not eucharistic. 

Hart, J. H. A. A Plea for the Recogni¬ 
tion of the Fourth Gospel as an His¬ 
torical Authority. Ibid., pp. 361-79. 
Rutherford, John. St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Laodiceans. Expository Times y 
April, 1908, pp. 311-14. 

The Epistle to the Laodiceans of Marcion’s 
canon, referred to in Col. 4: 16, is with much prob¬ 
ability identified with our Ephesians, a circular 
letter, sent first to Laodicea. 

Denney, James. The Cup of the Lord 
and the Cup of Demons. Expository 
April, 1908, pp. 289-304. 


RELATED 

BOOKS 

Schmidt, Carl. Der erste Clemens Brief 
in altkoptische Uebersetzung. Mit Fak- 
simile der Handschrift. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs, 1908. ( Texte und Unter- 

suchungeny XXXII, 1.) Pp. 160. 


SUBJECTS 

An Akhmim papyrus of the fourth century, 
now in the Berlin Museum, supplies a Coptic 
(Akhmimic) version of the First Epistle of 
Gement, and promises to make an important 
contribution to the textual criticism of the epistle. 
Schmidt publishes the Coptic text, with introduc¬ 
tion and indices. 
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The introduction of photographic methods, the improvement of telescopes, and the rapidly 
increasing appreciation of the value to astronomy of physical instruments and processes, have 
revolutionized the observatory. From a simple observing station it has been transformed into a 
great physical laboratory, where images of the sun and stars are studied with many powerful 
instruments, and celestial phenomena are experimentally imitated with the aid of electric furnaces 
and other sources of intense heat. The result has been a great gain in our knowledge of the origin, 
development, and decay of stars. This book explains in a popular way how the life histories of the 
Sun and stars are investigated. One hundred and four half-tone plates, made from the best astro¬ 
nomical negatives, place before the reader the most recent results of celestial photography in most 
of its phases. 230 pages , 104 plates , 8vo, cloth,’ net $4.00 , postpaid $4.27. 

ADDRESS DEPT. P 

The University of Chicago Press, Chicago and New York 

Published in Europe by William Wesley & Son, 98 Essex Street, Strand, London, Price t6 s. 6 d. 
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The most carefully and ac- 
jurately graded pencils you I 
can buy. Each lead Is finely 
tempered, smooth mark¬ 
ing, tough and long wear¬ 
ing—not a gritty or brittle 
spot in it, A multitude 
of styles, shapes and sizes. 

JoNepIt IHxon < ru«-ll»l«* Co., 
Jfrwy City, N, J. 


People Tell Each Other About Good Things 

Twelve years ago few people knew of such a prepara¬ 
tion as a Powder for the Feet. Today after the genuine 
merit of Allen's Foot-Ease has been told year atier year 
by one gratified person to another, there are millions 
who would as soon go without a dentifrice as without 
Allen's Foot-Fase. It is a cleanly, wholesome, healing, 
antiseptic powder to be shaken into the shoes, vshich 
has given restand 6omiort to tired and aching feet in all 
parts of the world. Itcureswhile you walk. Over 3 o.ooo 
testimonials of cures of smarting, swollen, perspiring 
feet. It prevents friction and wear of the stockings and 
will save in your stocking bill ten times its cost each year. 
Imitations pay the dealer a larger profit, otherwise, you 
would never be offered a substitute when you ask for 
Allen's Foot-Kase, the original powder for the feet. 
Imitations are not advertised because they are not 
permanent. For every genuine article there are many 
imitations. The imitator has no repuiation to sustain— 
the advertiser has. When you ask for an article adver¬ 
tised see that you get it. Refuse imitations. 


BAUSCH <1 LOMB 

New School projection Lantern C 

Every teacher today recognizes the advantages to teacher 
as well as pupil of the wider use of the Projection Lantern 
in the classroom. 

Our Lantern C has been especially designed for school 
work. It is a thoroughly high-grade apparatus, and while 
equipped with our latest improvements we can offer it at a 
price which brings it within the reach of even the elemen¬ 
tary school. The construction of this lantern is such as to 
permit the instant change from ordinary projection to micro¬ 
scope projection, and thereby adds greatly to its scope of 
usefulness. 

The advantages of a lantern in the social affairs of a 
school will also readily suggest themselves. 

This device is simple, efficient, portable—may be easily 
removed from one room to the other—and practically covers 
the whole range of school projection work. Price, com 
plete. $50.00; with Acetylene burner, $45.00. 

Send for descriptive circular. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Carl Zeis*. Jena 6^0-L George N. SaegmuHer 

Offices: f San Francisco 

New York \ ZjS / Washington 
Boston \ I / London 
Chicago \i/ Frankfort 

ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


Of SUPERIOR OUAIITY. 

BLACK SEPIA. NATURAL COLORS. 
SCLfNflflC AND LECTURE WORK SOLICITED 


A. G. ELDRIDGE & CO. 

3 W. 2‘llh SI.. New York. 


Send 
16 Ctn. 
for 


keep 

them. 


WITH KNEE DRAWERS 


Made with the Celebrated 


CUSHION RUBBER BUTTON 

CLASP 


Uf your Haberdasher or sample 
pair on receipt of 25c. 


GEO. FROST CO. 

Sole Makers, Boston 


GOOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND- 


TheStandard of 
Pencil Quality 
is measured by 


('a 


NON-ELASTIC TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 
ELASTIC ADJUSTABLE 
PENDANT 


NO METAL TOUCHES 
THE LEG 


mxoKs 1 

AMERICAN GRAPHITE, 

PENCILS 


BOSTON 

GARTER 

DESIGNED TO BE WORN 
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_ If DELICIOUS 

Nut Chocolate 

' “THE REAL CHOCOLATE DE LUXE* 
EACH CAKE IN A TIN BOX. 15 * PER CAKE. 


“Ready to Serve" 

CHOCOLATE POWDER 

MADE ONLY WITH BEST & PUREST 
COCOA. MILK & SUGAR. 
'JUST ADD BOILING WATER. STIR & SERVE! 


SUPERFINE EATING CHOCOLATE 

THE SAME CHOCOLATE 

as used on our world famed 

CH0C0LATE DIPPED BONBONS 
-^^ sS SttNDS UNEQUALLED KF CAKES 

“MD AT OW STORES R BT GROCERS 1HUKHSTS EVERYWHERE. 
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The most popular pens are 


Made in 150 Styles 


Fine Points, Ai, 128, 333 
Business, 048, 14, 130 
Broad Points, 312,313,314 
Turned-up Points, 477 
53L 1876 


The typewriter user^always. 
expects more and better 
service from the 


than trom any other 
writing machine. He has rea 
son to, a right to, and we 
want him to. 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 

Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., N. Y. 


Remington Typewriter Company 

(Incorporated) 

New York and Everywhere 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


S. D. Childs & Co. 

200 Clark Street^ Chicago 

COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot*-Ease, a powder lor til© 
fret. It relieves painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instant ly takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. It’ll tile grentest 
comfort discovery til the n«c. Allen’s 
Foot— Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy. It is a certain cure for ingrowing noils, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores,35c. I>n not accent any MiibMi- 
tutc. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 

rpep TRIAL PACKAGE 

■ Im k. Kb sentbymail. 

MOTHER CRAY’S SWEET POW¬ 
DERS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly 
Children. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 

Trial Package FREE. Address, 

ALLEN S. OLMSTEI). Lc Roy. N.Y. 


Wedding Invitations, Announcements 
Fine Correspondence Stationery 
Crests, Monograms, Address Dies 
Stamping and Illuminating 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


N E W METHO DS. f^ly- 

school instruction are undergoing a rapid transformation. 

CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES. 

A set of textbooks for those who wi-h to do systematic work in the 
Sunday school. Write today for cir- ulars a •'< specimen pages. 


Issued monthly except February and August. $4.00 a year 
single copies 50 cents. Foreign postage, 62 cents. 


HTpe tambrrsitv of Chicago press 

CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 

WM. WKSLEY & SON, LONDON 


aooncas dipt, p 

the university of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


HARJ5H0RN S R0LL E R5 

Bear the script name of Stewart Hartshorn on label 
Wood Rollers Get “ Improved , n no tacks required Tin Rollers 
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A Typewriter for Every 
riother’s Son Under the Sun 
in Any Language and 
Any Tongue 


No. 12 
Model 


Visible 

Hammond 



Instantly Interchangeable Type 
ANY and ALL Languages on the Machine 
Writing in Colors 
Double Line Locking Device 
Billing Device. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 

69th-70th Streets and East River 
New York, U. S. A. 
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BUFFALO 
LiTHfA Water 

Strong Testimony from the University of 

Virginia. 

IN URIC ACID, DIATHESIS. GOUT. RHEUMATISM. 
LITHAEMIA and the Like, ITS ACTION IS 
PROMPT AND LASTING. 


Goo. Bon. Johnston, M.D., LL.D., Prof. Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery , University 
of Virginia , Ex-Pres. Southern Surgical and Gynecological Assn. t Ex-Pres. Virginia Medical 
Society and Surgeon Memorial Hospital , Richmond , Va.: “If I were asked what mineral water hat 
the widest range of usefulness, p, ,, • WiTTD * n Diathesis, Gout* 

I would unhesitatingly answer, DUFfAU) LrifllA Wftl Ul Rheumatism, Lithaemla, and 

the like, its beneficial effects are prompt and lasting.Almost any case of Pyelitis and 

Cystitis will be alleviated by It, and many cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disin¬ 
tegrating Solvent and Eliminating powers of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long 
continued use to permanently break up the gravel-forming habit." 

“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE Or MATERIA MEDICA." 


Jamos L. Cabell, M.D . 9 A.M., LL.D., former Prof Physiology and Surgery in the Medical 
Department in the University of Virginia, Up,—.,,. , Uf»-rrD in Ur,c Ac,d 

and Pres, of the National Board of Health: Dva aAlAJ Lllfllil TEA1EJI Diathesis is a 

well-known therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of 
Materia Medica." 

“NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.** 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, 

ginia } Chariottsville, Va.: 
prompt results I have found 
nothing to compare with 


Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology , University of Vir- 
“After twenty years* practice I have no hesitancy in stating that for 

in preventing Uric Acid Deposits 
in the body. 


BUEFALO LlTHIA Water 


*T KNOW or NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT." 


Wm. B. Towles, M.D., late Prof oj Anatomy and Materia Medica t University of Virgina: 

“In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Renal Calculi and Stone In the 
Bladder, I know of no ^ a Spring 

remedy comparable to DUItALD IJtlHlA kEKIEH No. 2. 

Voluminious medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 

PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LlTHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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NO OTHER FOOD PRODUCT 
HAS A LIKE RECORD 

Baker $ Cocoa 

50 

Highest Awards 
In 

Europe and 
America 


Years of Constantly 
Increasing 
Sales 

Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 

[ Established 1780] 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Purify your Refrigerator! 


roods absorb 
foul odors. 
Prevent this 
77 dsickness by 
Keeping in your 
refrigerator a 
sponge sprinkled 
occasionally with 
Platts Chlorides. 

sponge 
ijw/ce a week ! ' 

Every housekeeper should have our book. It 
tells how to prevent sickness. Send for a free 
copy to Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff St., New York, 
sole manufacturer of 


Platts Chlorides . 


The Odorless Disinfectant. 

A colorless liquid; powertul, safe and econom¬ 
ical. Instantly destroys foul odors and disease¬ 
breeding matter. Specially prepared for house¬ 
hold use. Sold only in quart bottles by druggists 
evervwhere. 


The TERFECT TOILET caUs for 

HAND SAPOLIO 

It does all that other soaps do and adds exhilaration. 
No other toilet soap is like it in composition or in 
action. The vegetable oils and fine flour of silex 
work wonders in cleansing, enlivening and health- 
renewing the skin in a manner that chemical action 
could not approach. From baby’s delicate skin 
to the needs of the bath it has no equal. Prove it for 
yourself. It keeps the skin soft, removes stains, and 
in the bath aids the natural changes of the skin and 
gives a delightful sensation of new life. 


vose 


PIANOS 


have been established ore? 53 YEARS. By oar 
system of payments every family in moderate cir¬ 
cumstances can own a VOSE piano. We take old 
instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano 
in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 

VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 156 Boytston St.. Boston, Miso. * 
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